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New England Roads 


By 
WILLIAM C. PRIME 


All those 


usual way to spend a 


lookout for 
ation will find sugges- 
travel in New 
en reprinted to 
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first publication more 
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This book of leisurely 
and Vermont has be 
demand _ for 


who aré an un- 
tions here 
Hampshire 
meet the a work has never 
since its 
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country 


failed to charm 


than a decade ago. writer states his be- 


lief that there is no which better re pays 


White 


the manner 


the traveler than that lying near the and 
Green Mountains. His style is like 
of his travel by carriage; he stops 
and then to 
1 lab fish- 
ing, to tell stories of rural life. or to praise the 
beauties of New England scenery 
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every now 
talk to 


to watch boys 


descend, to pic k flower, te 


rer or country pastor 
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| I \ the world’s enigma may per- 
haps not be guessed in this generation; 
nevertheless, the curiosity in regard to 
her will cause men to seek tor truths and 
prophecies wherever they may be found. 
omething of what Russia was we may learn 
from the Russian writers themselves; now 
perhaps it is out iders, foreigners with warm 
hearts and vision, who will best interpret 
the Russia that ts 
V 1? 
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f war-time Russia, 


ple that seem to 
most of us as exoti 
and far away as a 
fairy tale Miss 
\merikanka 1s a 
oung and good- 
looking American 
girl who was visiting 
in China when the 
guns from the Bel- 
eran front rever- 
berated across the 
Mongolian plain 

e would not con 
sent to give up her 
planned journey to 


Russia, and in spit 


iberian rail Vay 

he had been put in 

varge of a Russian general returning to 
duty, and on board the train was another 
Russian officer and nobleman, Novinsky, 
vho, she soon found, represented all that 
Phrough Miss Amerti- 


nka’s eves we see the intriguing monotony 


best in his race 


f endless tberian teppes, the picturesque 
roups at stations, ind ith her feel that we 


{ just a littie peep into their quietistic, 
fat tic attitude toward life Petrograd 
rld to explore and her friend 
nd N insky’s family ypened many 
loors to her. But it is not the ex 
t of things wil h held her, beau- 








tiful and haunting with the beauty of 
Strangeness though they were; she sought 
get behind them, to feel the il of the 
And Novinsky opened 


doors for her again—doors of racially and 


to 
city and the land 


intellectually subtle understanding. 

Then one day Novinsky announced that 
the days of their companionship were over 
that he was on his way to the front on a 

dange rous, secret 


mission, and sud- 


denly there came to 





her the realization 
of why she had felt 
the great urge to 
understand his peo- 
ple and their ways 
Before starting he 
told her of a plot 
in which the general 
with whom she had 
traveled was impli- 
cated. During No- 
vinsky’s absence she 
paid a visit to his 
mother and sister at 
their estate, stop- 
ping en route at 
Mose« W and jour- 
neying down the 
Volga. Everywhere 
she found a new bit 
of color, a new 
scene, a new trait in 


human beings to 


oer add to the rich mo- 
{1 mer Ssaic of he! impres- 
sions. 


Che picture of the 
Novinsky estate and the patriar¢ hal life as it 
still existed there brings sadness to the heart 
when one remembers that now, only a few 
months later, it has probably vanished for 
ever with the passing of the old order. “I 
discern a great house with white pillars, half 
encircled by is,’ she describes it, “‘and 
backed on three sides by deep forest An 


I 


old Southern plantation dws ling it might be . 
except for the somber forest, purely and un- 
mistakably Russian. An air of leisurely and 


patriarcl al charm lies upon it Yrassy 


Will Polstot’s Le Vin or lurgen Liza step 


it from the portico?’ Here Miss Ameri 
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smells and brutalities of warfare on earth. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 
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( Dh hrst person he Dodo tell about, sa small pa kage that 
t \ ‘ ( rri\ | i\ il fact, contains a deal of wisdom Ameri in writers 
betor I ‘ t ; e JuUMps have disc vered the interest ind fascination 
tt t \ rong t ( ira Mi rton, of the busine ss world where individuality iS 
ter of Ad M , a splendid hgure developed and psychology may be studied in 
t I t nes Fron its variou ubtleti lhe greater part of a 
t hrst the | ther, but Mab business man’s time 4 spent in the ofthce, 
Bean d t f n I neighbor, and what happens there interests, too. the 
fi r for ! re in I 
tant } t t nan, id 
( nfused 
i 1 of t il romance, \ t 
ted nakin id fert 
ri tocked b n and t thre 
ent tf eldert\ ev. phil | 
t of Henry Ni t Islay pl 
l} i n Indi chief who 
t bee t ht the Eng 1 language by i 
tchmal He talk wit! 1 burr and 
greets the schoolmaster with, “‘ Hoot, mon!” 
lustic imconegruit vhich tickles the 
tam hut there comes into this a deeper 
note wv \dam Morton’s wife and Clara’ 
t : discontented, ambitious woman, 
iets rself be persuaded by Ashton, an | ng 
in, t eave her husband Adam I irns 
f this in time to chastise Ashton as he de 


serves. Later that night the dead body of 
the Englishman is found and Adam is held 
for his murder. This blow brings the school- 
master and Clara together again and the road 


according to the promise of the title— 





leads meé 
[here is a second love story, that of Mabel 
Beamish, the neighborhood coquette, who 1s y IRVING Dongt 
rself « i] tivated by the urban experience of Author of Skinner l I 
Jimmy Y ung Jimmy has intended to “‘ do’ 


the country bumpkins financially, but is 
. } 1 ° ’ 
himself subtly conquered by the country woman at home, if she be her husband’s help- 


standards and by the country beauty. How- mate. Skinner talked over with his wife the 
ver, even after conversion, he looks upon — unpleasant duty which his two older partners 


is unwilling father-in-law-to-be as a fair left him to perform when they went to the 
tim not in the traditional horse trade West Indies for a vacation They had de- 
but in an aut ymobile investment cided that the re Was too mu h de ad-wood”’ 
Mr. Ingersoll has written a story which in their personnel, that it must be got rid 
ids out by reason of its fresh outlook and of and new blood be brought in. Skinner 
turalness in treatment Its humor is protested to his wife against “the idea of 
ume and unforced—the burial scene is throwing men out just when they’re begin 


nd the male chorus of Canadian farm _ ning to get some sens At last the germ of 


ib rers sings in a tune wl ich we are cer- his big idea came to him and he proceeded 
tain Hardy’s Wessex villagers would find to apply it. First, he called in the men he 
fan ir was told to “‘fire’’ and, instead of doing so, 


Mr. Ingersoll is a new writer—for this is intrusted them with new responsibility and 


rst novel—who begins more than well. left them alone while he pretended to take a 


\\ be mistaken if he does not go far vacation for his healt] This called out all 


their unused faculties and they made good, 
Skinner’ B ] a, whicl Henry Irving thoug! they doubted ther ability to keep 
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kanka is taken into the he urt of the family, 

Lit ith his mother and his sister, 
forn f Novinsky Chere 1s all the activ- 
it f the estate to be interested in and the 


pea ints to become acquainted with “How 
near one comes to the heart of life here on 
this old estate!’ she says “Tt accounts for 

uch of M. Novinsky’s simplicity, the sim- 





plicity of people reared away from the marts 
cht term in the world could ever cloud; 
ense of inherited responsibility which 
nothing and no person could ever lose.” 

Then, after long waiting, she saw Novinsky 
coming toward her through the forest He 
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ind no 


and shells ...and no guns 


shells 

( 
men in their trenches empty-handed . . . to 
be riddled with shell-tire 
hel le 


guns 


guns and shells that do not ht 


an you what. .1t 1s to 


Imagine trap 


lo watch them 


ike children, clambering out of the 


trenches—slow ind dazed—-facing German 


teel, waiting for comrades to fall so that they 
take the Why those 
giants did not choke their officers 
hands oS 

Knowing what lay still ahead of his 
Novinsky felt he had not the 


may guns 


young 
wit! bare 
| ind, 


right to cloud 


the happiness of this girl from a_ brighter 
world. “‘What Russia of to-morrow will bs 
no one knows,” he warned. ‘We are on the 
brink of change Everything one loves and 
everything one hates 1s going into the melt 


ing-pot, and what will emerge no one can say 


In time we shali evolve into a great free 
nation In time—but what is one man’s 
lifetime in the evolution of a race? For the 
next hundred years we are going to be the 
most unhappy people in the world a Miss 


Amerikanka listened to the 


made her decision 


warning and thet 


It is difficult to recall any novel by an 
American writer which is so successful in 
entering into the spirit of an alien peopl 


Passage after passage of this book is like a 
opening out into a landscape clear 
cut ggestive of 
the truth in them Miss 
* 


Gilbreath has begun her career as a novelist 


W indow 


its outlines or equally su 


blurred mistine 
with astonishing gifts and promis¢ 
The Road that Led Home, by Will N 


Il, is a romance of the great wheatlands 
of northwestern Canada that 1s not only an 
ichievement in itself, but an alluring promis« 
of future performance It refutes the objec- 


tion often made to American fiction, that it 


has no roots in the soil; that the protagonists 
' 


t have drawn their nour- 


fa given novel migl 
hment from any square mile of the conti 
nent between the Atlantic and the Pacifi 
Mr. Ingersoll characters are local in the 
1 \ that the ( iracters of hon is 
Hardy are local; tl re strong, unsophist! 
ted. 2 mu h tl ut ne f their sur- 
I ndings as the heat in the held Che 
ler feels that t iuthor has had joy in 
t I t I t! i pontaneous and 
\ ter nie Bedford, 1 
ibove his flock tell#ct training, but 1 
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neral atmosphere The first person he 
meets when he arrives in Islay—in fact, 
almost before he arrives there, as he jumps 


off the slow - going train is Clara Morton, 
daughter of Adam Morton, a spl ndid figure 
of a farmer cast 1n simple, big 


the first they lov 


From 
Mabel 


neighbor, 


lines. 
ed each other, but 
miserly 
for a 
tant love-affair with a city salesman, and 
& ira for 

It is all a kind of pas 
and rht-hearted love 
helds and well-stocked barns, 
accompaniment of elderly philosophy 
the part of Henry Nichol, the Islay phi- 


; 
Beamish, daughter of a 


flirts with him as a cover more impor- 


time is confused. 

toral romance, yout! 
tertile 
and to 


making amid 
the 


racy 


osopher. There is also an Indian chief who 
has been taught the English language by a 
Scotchman He taiks with a burr and 
greets the schoolmaster with, ‘ Hoot, mon!” 


a linguistic incongruity which tickles the 


fancy. But there comes into this a deeper 
note when Adam Morton’s wife and Clara’s 
mother, a discontented, ambitious woman, 


lets herself be persuaded by Ashton, an Eng 
Adam learns 
Ashton as he 
Later that night the dead body of 


lishman, to leave her husband. 


of this in time to chastise de- 


serves 

the Englishman is found and Adam is held 
for nis murder. This blow brings the school- 
master and Clara together again and the road 


- according to the promise of the title — 

leads home 
[here is a second love story, that of Mabel 
Beamish, the neighborhood coquette, who 1: 
herself captivated by the urban experience of 
“do” 


bumpkins financially, but is 
the 


Jimmy Young. Jimmy has intended to 
the 
himself subtly 


country 


conquered by country 


standards and by the country beauty. How- 
ever, even after conversion, he looks upon 
his unwilling father-in-law-to-be as a fair 
victim not in the traditional horse trade 


but in an automobile investment. 


Mr. Ingersoll has written a story which 
stands out by reason of its fresh outlook and 
Its 


burial 


naturalness in treatment humor 1s 


genuine and unforced—th« scene Is 
racy, and the male chorus of Canadian farm 
laborers sings in a tune which we ar 
Hardy’s Wessex 
familiar. 


Mr. Ingersoll is a 


his first novel 


cer=- 
llage Id | 
tain Villagers would hnc 
writer—for this 1s 
who begins more than well. 
We shall be mistaken if he does not go far. 


new 
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Dodge tells about, isa small package that 
contains a deal of wisdom. American writers 
have discovered the interest and fascination 
of the 


developed and psychology 


ry 


business world where individuality is 


may be studied in 


its various subtleties. The greater part of a 
business man’s time is spent in the office, 
and what happens there interests, too, the 





woman at home, if she be her husband’s help- 
mate. Skinner talked over with his wife th 
unpleasant duty which his two older partners 
left him to perform when they went to the 
We st Indic Ss for | hey had de- 


cided that there was too much ** de ad-wood” 


Vacation 


in their personnel, that it must be got rid 
of and new blood be brought in. Skinner 
“the idea of 
throwing men out just when they’re begin- 
At last the germ of 
his big idea came to him and he proceeded 
to apply it. First, he 
was told to “fire” 


protested to his wife against 
ning to get some sense.” 
called in the men he 
and, instead of doing so, 
intrusted them with new responsibility and 
left them alone while he pretended to take a 
This called out all 
their unused faculties and they made good, 
though they doubted their ability to keep 


vacation for his health 
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trative map Is unquestionably the n ord 
President Wilson, the Bagdad Railway is “The heart of 
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st importance by an authority 
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1 Eastern civilizat 
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State 


pace 


just the 
wished to 


“rubbed 


of mind to which Skinner 


reduce them, and on his return he 


in” their age still further, while proving to 
“You're too 
having thor- 
they showed 
too old, and bes office and 
transformed when the senior 
and “ey that the “dead- 
Skinner’s Big Idea 
is the first book to point out the 


them his own 
old for it,’ he 
ughly 


they were not 


reyuvenation. 
said and then, 
aroused them to anger 
business were 
partners got back 
wood” had sprouted. 
value to 
the world of middle-aged men. 


Your J H I It, by Mrs 


Raymond Brown, will appeal to the thou- 


sands of new who find them- 


elves, as the 


women citizens 
last 


result of autumn’s elec- 


tions, provided with the privilege and thx 
responsibility of the vote. The author, one 
of the most prominent workers for suffrage 


reform and at present Chairman of Organi- 
zation of the New York State Woman Suffrace 
party, presents the subject of civics 
cially 
vote! 
to those 


espe- 
from the standpoint of the 
Che major part of the book is 
of political 
oncerned. Phe 
Woman 


number of years, 


voman 
given 
departments affairs in 
vhich women are most 
educational work conducted by the 
Suffrage 


in which she was actively 


party, during a 
interested, had 
subjects which most 
Mrs. 
bringing politics at once into 
into 
to-day 
points, 


hown her just those 


need to be elucidated Brown wisely 
Starts out by 
politics—and 


touches 


the home—or the home 


explains how government 


woman’s interests at many and how 

therefore no woman can afford to be 

of its 
1 

toward making it efhcient 

She takes up first the government of town 

untry, 


ignorant 


workings or refuse to do her share 


and clean. 
and c then that of the incorporated 
of the city. This is followed t 

the wider scope of state and national govern- 
Courts, Educa- 
Americanization, are some of 


\ illage and 


ments. Elections, Taxation, 


tion, Charities, 
the subjects W hich ire covered comprehen- 
sively. The convenient typographical ar- 
rangement and the chart of officials for whom 
you can vote add to the value of the volume 
as a practical handbook for the beginning 
relative 


likely to 


inquisitive boy 


voter; and even her masculine 


library table are 
turn to its pages when an 
asks for a clear definition of “the 


ind referendum” 


finding it on the 


initiative 
or information about the 
‘qualifications for senators.” 
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BY SARAH 
ieee Yao Oye | 1S true that gasole ne 
aa counts for nothing more 
4 & h 
nil Ye | in my daily life than a 
Pal —4 household article kept 
1 A4 sS . P 
2a 7Z{ in a bottle on the shelf 
Y STF 7p ez) and used for the re- 
TM aS : 
CoS) MoV Ing ot spots. Be- 
cause of this fact I am aware that | 


lay myself open to the charge of calling 
the grapes Yet I cannot refrain 
from protest. If, in these days of seeing 


sour, 


America, any one may see it from the 


\ 


“ae 


~ 


“? 

ou = 

by Sats v 
We 
ues, 
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COMSTOCK 


seat of an automobile, then let us await 


such volumes as Picturesque America: 
Observations Duri a Re olution of 
Loop the Loop. Or, The New Yorker 
An Appreciation. Psychological Study 
Made by a Steeple-Jack While Falling 
Forty-one Stories. 

Rambling as a fine art is almost un- 
known as yet in our country. Some 


scribe of the road has excused us on the 


ground that we lack the foot-paths 


and lanes which lure in England; but 
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that 


I think it is quite as much we 
are still possessed by the youthful ardor 
of charging full tilt upon a goal. When 
the Kuropean war first threw the Amer- 
ican tourist back upon his own resources, 
he took to hurling himself across the 


continent in a Pullman car, pausing only 
at canons deep 
enough and gey- 
bubbly 
nough to be 
starredin Baede- 
ker; or whirling 
from spot to spot 
on the automo- 
bile map, where 
indicated 
**Monument to 
American Vic- 
tory Over Brit- 
ish,” or *‘ Chick- 
en and Waffles a 
Specialty.” 

“hk has come 
to the point,” 
said the Artist, 
profoundly, 
“whenthe Amer- 
ican must realize 
that his own 
country, like 
kurope, has het 


Sis 


Was 


precious remote- 
nesses, and that 
the S € Ec vs al 
thems<¢ Ives in 
their intimacy 
only to the 
destrian. Our fel- 


pe- 


countrymen 
the re 


low 
whe n ovel 


have alway s bee n 


ready to under- 
THE LOW, ARCHED SLABS OI 
ta k « a Va@Zda 
bondage on Eng- 
lish roads, or a ramble in Brittany, but 


the minute they get back home’’—here 
helapsed deplorably —*‘Oh, say, wouldn’t 
it worry vou, the way they think they’ve 
got to speed up and hit the high places?” 

Che Artist is given to 
lapses of that sort. But in 
language it be couched, his thought its 
always vigorous. And so, all on a May 


occasit mal 


whatever 


dav, the three of us—Artist, Artist’s 
Wife, and Scribe fared forth to seek 
the road and its fortunes—to make 
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friends with a bit of New England cho- 
sen at random. Fleeing the path of the 
bronze tablet and the mounted cannon, 
announcement of ‘‘Ser- 
set off with but one 
aim, that being aimlessness. We forgot 
the whence, 


dodging every 
vice ala Carte, 


% 


we 


we ignored the whither, we 
renounced the 


how-far and 
how-long. In the 
sheer spirit of 


adventure 
flung ourselves 
out into Con- 
necticut and 
May to let them 
do what they 
would with us. 
A vagabondage 
in Connecticut 
it rather tic- 
kled our fancy, 
the suggestion 
of anything 
capriciously law- 
less in the land of 
the one-time 
Blue Laws. 
Although as- 
sured on reliable 
authority that it 
iS not a | ways 
May, the impres- 
persists in 


we 


SO 


sion 
my mind that it 
is always May in 


/ New. England. 
Chance scems 
usually to take 


me there during 
that buoyant 
month, and when 
| have had to 20 
at other seasons 
I have promptly 
drawn the mental portiére. ‘There re- 
mains a portrait that appears the oldest, 
and at once the youngest, of the national 
family; brown, ancient earth and stern 
rock surfaces and sagging farmhouses 
all present a tired old face; and then, 
like a radiance suffusing that face, you 
catch the wonderful flush of apple 
blossoms. 

To the vagabond no month, unless it 
be October, is as satisfactory as May. 
And there is a smart in the whip of Octo- 


REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


PRI 
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ber which, while it may be invigorating, 
punishes the dreamer. But a May road 
is frm to the tread—too late for tugging 
mud, too early for smothering dust—and 
a wonderful clarity in the air 
which gives, like a mountain altitude, 
the impression of seeing and hearing far- 
\ luster, a sort 
over- 


there 1S 


ther than ever before. 
glazing 
spreads young foliage and pink bloom 
and blue sky enamel. 

We were well beyond Danbury when 
we set out. Danbury puffed and snorted 
and smeared the clean air with 


ot miraculous process, 


at us, 


smutty daubs of industry. 

**No wonder the hatter was bad-tem- 
pered,” reflected the Artist, pityingly, 
“if the day was like this, and he couldn’t 
beat it for nature to do the communing 
act.” Another of his lapses. 

It turned out to be in the 


vicinity of 





» FROM MUSEUM AT PUTNAM PARK 


Brookheld that we found ourselves, and 
suddenly the helds and 
the rosy white of apple-blossoms were 
flung out like textiles the first 
slopes that hint at the Berkshires be- 
yond. Only on explicit maps do you find 
the town. Its manufactures have sunk 
into oblivion. 


green of lusty 


Ove! 


Its history 1s so meaget 
that one of its most important records in 
the county history is that ‘* Deacon 
Michael Dunning came to his death 
under peculiarly sad circumstances. On 
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OLD MILE-STONE ON POST 


ROAD 


his return from a religious meeting one 
night to his home by some mishap he 
fell into his own well and was either 
drowned or killed by the fall.” 

On William Blodget’s map of 1792 it 
took its place with other thriving settle- 
ments. Its distinctions were indicated 
by one 6, three 3¢’s, one 0, one *, and, 
lest the presence of industries lead to- 
ward worldliness, the Brookhelders were 
drawn toward spiritual paths by one di 
and one gf. The key, by the way, 
to these and similar symbols which 
are strewn plentifully over Mr. Blod- 
get’s remarkable map is given in the 
lower left-hand Island 
Sound and 1s profoundly signihcant: 

i a ‘ a Fur 1 xt iw 
Gel] Presbyterians (ER Academies qh 


a 


5 a 


corner of Long 


Pame Fe 
(3) Baptist i Grist-M a | W 
ome Fort t I Mill © Pay Lill 
Thus is the life of the New England 
villager more than a century ago graph- 
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ically depicted. He ground his grists for 
daily bread, he wrought his iron and 
shaped his lumber for profit, he educated 
his children and defended his home, he 
brought his quarrels to justice, he 
tilled his liquor and occasionally imbibed 
too much of it, but he prayed out his 
repentance and clamored for his soul’s 
salvation under the heaven-pointing 
steeple of his meeting-house. 

We didn’t know all this, you under- 
stand, afterward. Never, if you 
are to be a true vagabond, must you per- 
mit yourself to study a map ot 
up” onap slace beforehand. 
vagabondage 1s elusive and flees 
before the map, the time-table, the 
sulde-book, and historical data. After 
you have made friends with a road, well 
and good. Then inquire, if you like, into 
its social standing, its daily habits, the 
company it keeps, its past. But first meet 
it face to face, free from pre judice, with 
no question but the simple and sufhcient, 
‘Do vou like me and do I like you?” 

Industries departed from Brookheld, 
many vears ago and left it 
slumbering. It has scarcely stirred since. 
It remains almost an intact old New 
England village. When we came 


dis- 


until 
“read 


evel 


it seems, 


upon 


‘| he soul of 
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the store, comprehensively supplied with 


flour, postage - stamps, cough syrup, 
overalls, and pies, and appearing to re- 
volve around a giant base-burner which 


called up a vision of Fairheld County- 
ites slapping their horny hands of toil 
and swapping during January 
storms, we felt that it was all too per- 


stories 


fect. Dreading disillusion, I still sought 
to know the worst at once. 
“Those pies,” I ventured, timidly. 


“Probably they are made in a New York 
bakery and shipped up here? 

“No, they ain't,” ¢ ame the vigorous 
denial, and it rang true. ‘“‘Them’s Noo 
England pies, made here.” 

Pie-belt pies, then, and an untarnished 
New England store, all within an inch- 
and-two-thirds from New York on the 
map. 

lhe houses we passed were delightful 
in their unconscious quaintness. Nobody 
has told this settlement that it is a 

“type,” and its typeness is as yet of 
virgin charm. Only a very few intru- 
sions are discoverable. One 1s the home 
of a New York artist who has struggled 
manfully with his contractor to build a 
dwelling which shall look like an old 
New England homestead; another, that 
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THE CENTURY-OLD NOBLE HOUSI 
of a Fairheld County farmer who in- 


vested his hoardings in a house which 
was to look like an up-to-date New 
York suburban residence. We refrained 
from dilating upon the virtue of con- 
tentment with one’s lot. 

But so far we were on the beaten road, 
along which the touring-car speeds occa- 
sionally, although it ignores. The pre- 
clous moment came at last when we dis- 
covered, curving shyly away to the left, 
our lost road. 

I have looked into the dumb, pleading 
eves of a lonely house, and have heard 





WHICH HAS NEVER PASSED FROM THE LINEAI 


DESCENDANTS 


the whimper of a deserted garden’s gate, 
but | know of no so-called inanimate 
thing so infinitely appealing as a road 
abandoned. It slips off by itself like an 
old person who finds himself unwanted 
in the young, strident hurry of things. 
The new road always rushes on ahead, 
like youth, taking the quickest way. 
But if you seek out the other it fairly 
glows to your interest, yielding up its 
treasures of memory to him who knows 
them for treasures. 

It was a rheumatic-looking road, full 
of ruts and twists, hobbling away toward 
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the hills, while the othe made straight 
on, lithe and swift. But toward the hills 
we turned with it, only too glad to listen 
to whateve had to 
offer. And rose before 
s a strange old building, somber 
bevond—al- 
\merica, 
been 


r reminiscences it 
suddenly there 
our eve 
solate, at the curve 
indeed, even in 


might 


ruin, 


stained with what have 

irged with mystery. 

all about it at 

‘You can 
Haunted 
all that 


He was turning por kets 


ve got to find out 
once,” declared the Artist 
see from here that it’s a peach. 
memories of a forgotten past 
ort of thing.” 
wrong-side-out for pencil and sketch- 


pad 

“That?” said a native. “Oh, that’s 
jus’ *n ol’ house. Th’ ol’ Biddle place, 
the \ call it = 


We got the from a 


round-nosed little 
a cow by clutching the tip of her tail 
and helping her swing it back and forth 
as if they held a skipping-rope between 
them. It came again from a farmer who 
rose sciatically from his patch of young 
corn. Always that vague “They call it 
the old Biddle place 


Same answer! 


boy who was driving 


ITS OLD-TIMI 





CONGREGATION IN ITS AUSTERE SIMPLICITY 


Then we knocked at a gray-white 
door, low-hung with honeysuckle. The 
striped cat meowed in answer to our 


knocking, and the brown dog barked. It 
was minutes before we were answered 
by a thin woman tn blue gingham, her 
dull blond hair streaked with 
threads which hardly altered its earlier 
merely dulled it a 
strong hands were smudged 
and she carried a rake. 


gray 


color, shade more. 


He r spare, 
with smoke 3 


“That?” she said. ‘‘Come round the 
house, won’t vuh? I’m ’fraid t’ leave 
‘em burnin’ ’thout I watch ’em every 


minute.” She led us to the back yard, 
where a huge pile of old letters smol- 
dered under the guidance of her rake. 


That she resumed. ‘‘Why, that’s 
th’ ol’ Biddle place. If my father was 
livin’ he could tell yuh all about it. 


I’m sorry he ain’t here—he died jus’ las’ 


week. I’m th’ only one lef’ now 
mother went a year ago. These are 
their letters I’m burnin’. S’pose | 


might go sudden, I wouldn’t want t’ 
feel somebody else was lookin’ "em over, 
though th’ ain’t nothin’ of an important 
nacher in ’em.” 


It was the life of the New 


story 
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England Always a er 
marooned, watching others set sail and 
uncharted seas. In_ het 
youth the young men of her village went 
forth, stayed while 


spinster. ature 


Vanish into 


by one, and she 


one 
girlhood still beat in her pulses. With 
the years came that strange reversed 
motherhood, all that was maternal in 


her finding its outlet in caring for the 
aged who had once cared for her. And 
then they in turn abandon her, and she 
and the homestead stand. 

She was calling after us, waving her 
rake, while the brown dog ran yapping 
to tell us to wait. 

“| did hear it was once a tavern,” she 
shouted her afterthought. ‘ But nobody 
seems t’ know. ‘Too bad father 
ain't here t’ tell yuh. Yuh see, 
it’s right at the turn o’ the Post 
Road a 

Vhe Artist wheeled upon het 
almost with violence, as if he had 
caught herin the act of concealing 


“The Post Road?” 


his prope rty ° 


“Why, ves, this here’s the ol’ 
Post Road. \fter the stage- : 
coach stopped runnin’ the noo * 
road was built an’ this here ain’t $ 
used hardly at all.” § 
‘An abandoned section of Post 


Road!’ breathed the Artist. ‘“‘ All 
: } 
sur own, and a tavern where the 
ach used to stop, ours our find 
that old story-telling ghost of a 
building Oh, I say, wouldn’t it 
cause the tears to spring that we 
can’t carry it home and put it in 


the curio-cabinet! Now I know 
the emotions of Peary when he 
had to leave the Pole behind 
him.” 

And at the bend we 


came to i 
It all good things lie at the bend 
beyond, only so often it’s a bend 
There in the 
sunshine we 


one never fre ache 3. 
hush of the May 
stood staring, full of wonder that 
a house with such a history should 
be SO utterly forgotten. 

For we that it had 
I believe that a house : 
quite as much as a human being 
shows in its face W hethe or not 
it has lived. If it is merely old, 
by virtue of the years that have 
passed over its head, then it we ars 


could see 


its history. 
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a look of atrophy as unconsciously sad 
as that of the spinster of desiccated de- 
But if the years have passed 
through its heart, their 
written in the face of the 
until 1t comes to wear an almost human 
look of life « x pe rienced. 

“The old Biddle place””—that is all it 
is to the villager and farmer who have 
known it for a lifetime by the name of 
last inhabitant, Elder Biddle. 
And yet it was one of the most important 
of a chain of posts which stretched in 
days before the Revolution all the 
way from southern New England into 
Canada, spanning a wilderness of dense 
forests, wild beasts, and wilder Indians. 


sires. 
re cord Is some- 


how house, 


its one 
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The tavern was probably built consid- 
erably over a century and a half ago, 
and until long after the Revolutionary 
War was a famous stopping-place for the 
stage-coach. 

The village historian has ferreted out 
some of the story for us, but we proudly 
lay claim to some traditions of our own 
finding. No New England village caste 
is complete without its historian, who 
should always be the minister, the 
school-teacher, or a lady with a large cat 
on the hearth and an album on the 
center-table. We saw neithet nor 
album, but we feel that they must have 
been merely misplaced temporarily. 

The tradition survives that many per- 
sons of fame tarried at the tavern, 
though the rumor of Lafayette is not 


cat 
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PRECIOUS REMOTENESSES 


verified, and as for having been even a 
one-night stand of George Washington, 
the hostelry is above suspicion on that 
But it 1s stated that in 1757 
Major Nichols put up here, while under 
commission from England to make in- 
vestigation and report on places suitable 
for fortiheations at the north. During 
the French War the tavern sheltered 
him. The brother of Napoleon, too, 
when living in this country, tarried un- 
der the roof with his escort while making 
his way northward. 

To-day the old inn crun 
once the sign swung no n 
traveler. Roof and walls 
weary back; windowless stare 
like blind eyes. A uncanny 
effect is produced by the straggling 


score. 


Where 
are halts the 


like a 


le Ss. 


Sag 
sashes 
curious, 
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vine which has grown in some intricate 
fashion behind the that 
its long stems appear to spring forth 
from the house itself, hanging sparse and 
like hair that grows upon a 


boards, SO 


vl itesque, 
corpse 

lhe Artist had a chivalrous idea that 
the Wife and I would remain 
while he explored the tottering ruin, but 

declared for feminism, picked up out 
and crawled in. (he interior 
is a chaos of fallen boards, broken glass, 
twelve 


outside 


skirts, 


splintered window - sashes of 


debris conglomerate, which must 


panes 
compare favorably with any spot in the 
path of a German shell. For all this, 
the sketched outlines remain, preciously 
intact, 

Upon entering the hall one is con- 


fronted by a small window-like opening, 
milar to that through which one com- 
teller in a bank. The 
use of this aperture is explained by a 
well-shelved closet behind. Hither one 
traveler hastening as 
the stage arrives. [lhe lurching, leather- 
covered vehicle rumbles and clatters up 
to the door, its curtains flapping, its 


munes with the 


may picture the 


passengers rattling about like corns in a 
popper—then the confusion of alighting, 
the clamor of demands. Whether the 
guest were pinched and blue with a win- 
ter’s journey, or dusty and perspiring from 
the summer road, Uncle Jess Bendick 
to allay any discomfort 
through that small aperture. A dram 
a mug of cider or of beer—a flip, savory 
of rum and nutmeg and sizzling from the 
red-hot poke r’s thrust there is a clink 
and a chatter, a gurele of bottles and a 
babel of stageful de- 
scends upon Uncle Jess’s hospitality. 
Beyond the convivial cupboard is the 
old tavern’s giant fireplace, fronting the 
room where pipe, bowl, and tale assem- 
bled many a night. In the long kitchen 
the deep brick oven still gapes like a 
gluttonous mouth for and yet 
more loaves. 


Was ever re ady 


greetings as the 


loaves 


Picking our way 
debris, we clambered up a palsied stair- 
and loc’ d forth upon the floorless 
outline of Whac was once the great ball- 
room. 


CaSt 


Here gleaming silks once swaved, 
flower-like, in the breeze of genial fid- 
dles. Present-day enterprise has ripped 
out the floor of tis room that a tobacco- 
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raiser may hang his crop on poles across 
the space. 

On the opposite side of the road, where 
the barn to stand ready for the 
change of horses which regularly took 
a mile-stone remains, its in 
plainly visible, and greatly 
amusing to the local wag. Farther along 
toward Hartford one may see other well- 
familiar wavy, 
track, is 


us¢ d 


place here, 


scription 


preserved stones on the 
but this one, of the beaten 
scarcely known to the traveler. 

Our deserted road led us farther still 
from the road of modern days, on 
toward brown and green slopes until it 


State 


promised to lead to that most alluring of 
unexplored lands known to our child- 
hood as ‘‘Over-the-hills-and-far-away.’ 
For an hour we walked apart with it, 
while it relived for us the days of the 
jovial, rocking coach and of 
sign and foaming flip—then, with a slow 
bend, as if regretfully, it turned gently 
back to the trodden way, and merged 
itself with the present trend. Even so, 
although stirred by the dust of the 
ubiquitous automobile, it is still the old 
Post Road, it still cleaves to its memo- 
ries, and we walked beside it with a sense 
of mutual and secret understanding. 
Just before its return it led past a 
hillside cemetery, and we climbed the 
slope to find that Romance had strayed 
thither before us. Why village youths 
and maidens, when in mating mood, 
should seek the companionship of grave- 
has never been clear to me, 
but there seems some subconscious 1n- 
upon it. The girl’s hair was 
blown and glinting and she looked radi- 
ant with long, long thoughts as_ she 
picked little wild blue violets. I won- 
dered what would become of th 
thoughts if she entered the endless drab 
road of New England spinsterhood. | 
suppose even those who travel along it 
them to-day scrubbing their 
small-paned windows with red hands o1 
sweeping dead leaves from their worn 
walks—once grew pink under masculine 
gaze and picked violets with supple 


swinging 


stones 


sistence 


we see 


reaches. 

The artistic deveropment of American 
tombstones was laid before us that day 
as we visited cemeteries from hour to 
hour. We found many examples of the 
low, arched slab of pre-Revolutionary 
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outline head 


da . tre trop irving ft 
d wings of the moon-taced angel who 
pre ide th re It Va thre Artist’ Wife 
! aisc d that these angels were 
inquestionably the original species trom 
which Gpoops were derived being “‘con 
structed o1 1 | beyond the intellect 
f man.” nat 1s one of the idvantage 


t taking along the Artist’s Wife Lhe 


: . 
absorbed 1n illustrating, the 


lhustratol 

be in scribbling, but the Wife, being 
liaht-hearted and irre sible, has time 
to think of thing 

i hese tones are invariably pathetic 


bear the stamp of sincerity 


lhe pitiful struggle poor little 


the iI 


oo that these 


make to 


spread 


p ked wings over all that remains 1s 
t ning! rnest and humble 
Not Ss vith the lambs, which devel- 
oped late curious animals, covered 
wit! ed resemblit i lozenges 
when time has slightly altered the con- 
t r ol I S¢ ra ear, the be I rch S¢ 
resemblance to Easter bunnies hey 
ire pretentious, these lambs (ne tries 
t pel tha s itt tion tor Our 
Darling Susie” that prompted the ani 
mai anc { 1 De! th Dut 
Tt ‘ Ty T iT The atest 
| eer me lows 
v call attention less to the pro- 
d of grief than to the ovel effect 
lraped crépe confections produced by 
i ¢ itt \ nue establishment 
! most impre ve stones that we 
t were tl! S¢ eared at Various 
m I rt Babbitt fan one to 
Martl f Au Babbitt, may 
SI St peace <x ner to Abi ill, 
econd t fA ( is Babbitt’; while 
bets the two stands a stone with no 
inscription but the word ‘Aurelius 
Babbitt Died \.D ” ‘Thus 
Aurelius, doubly bereaved, has made 
sure ll i ce that r | be laid to 
rest d ubl a nioned 
And the n t touching thing we saw 
was al ld blue willowware cup, no 


doubt some heirloom and prized, in 


h the stems of withered flowers still 

ned. Eight years ago I came upon 
huddle of grave nthe W stern desert, 
f ed in by barbed wire from the tram- 
pling of cattle and on one of the barren 
mounds stood a purple-glass tumbler. 


its universality 1s so piteou the way 
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we try to keep on doing little things for 
them after they are little homely 
things, ised to do, like carry- 


gone, 
such as we 
ing them a 

Did 


nosega\ 


you see our tamous egrave a 


isked when we had stopped to in 
quire a direction. 

The 
embarrassed ignorance. 


her stature 


> we murmured in 
She adde d unto 


a cubit of instructive 


famous one 


superl 

ority. 
“Lucia Ruggles Holman is buried 
he re,” she stated, and followed the statec- 


ment by self-sufhcient silence 


‘Holman? Oh ves, Lucia Holman,” 


we murmured, cravenly. ‘‘How intet 
esting!”’ 

» 

But she was not aeceived Krom the 


heights of overwhelming knowledge sh« 


ig 
‘Lucia Ruggles Holman 


Ame rican 


informed us: 
was the first 
around the world.” 

We find that hers is the 
that made Brookheld famous. 
told, she 
with 


woman to go 


tombstone 

\lmost a 
married 
out to 


century ago, we were 
him set 
Christianize the Hawauan Islands. They 
sailed from were six months in 
reaching Hawa by way of Cape Horn, 
and after a period of labor in the foreign 
field returned 


missionary and 


Boston. 
to Brookheld, completing 


Mrs. 


satis- 


| 1? : 
i¢ earth s_ circuit in doing SO 


lolman 
action 1n work well done and a teather 
from thousands of feathers 
r by Queen 


I returned with righteous 
f 

d 
made 
bird Oo and given he 
Kaahumanu. 

Farther-along, on 
portion of the Post 


the better-known 


Road, we came 


upon a fine old type of early brick 
‘‘mansion,” the great hall striding 


through the center from front to rear 
doors, the broad rooms winging out on 
either side. It 1S the Noble house, 
which has never passed from the lineal 
descendants of the first white settler in 
this vicinity since it was built by one of 
his line a century Thomas Noble 
having been the emigrant of about 1635. 
America are, for the 
most part, either gone to decay or self- 
consciously he Noble 
is blessedly neither. The present 
into a delightful parlor 
where nothing, apparently, had been 


ago, 
uc h houses in 


‘restored.’ 
house 


owner led us 


either lost o1 repaired; everything stood 


in a sort of stately desiccation, looking as 











A ROAD Oj 


] ] | 
f ild pulverize at a touch, b 
hed nained flawless 
' 
ex site t immured 1 cient 
i he i | cloth the YI 
tel-s If ov ld tl med p 
} 1! ] 
ts s ot 1 « ili seemed pr 
lI} rist abl iS t 
] } 
ve! th this ¢ 
\) e long after they then 
\ hed 
tl ettes cried th 
, é‘ , | 
\ K rmand upon the 


piled hair, the littl 
and stock, framed 


her side of the hreplac 


1} , 1 proom fi vhom the 
It, ts mistress told 
K ¢ l ere 
| tl d nd the 
| 1 laid lh odwork 
f h peg 1 hand-mad 
ld ted hinges still 
€ t 1 Ke verything 
subst al as the 
| | ls of t 1a\ irchitecture 
l | tne the ho r V“ 
I t I TOOK nto his l 
f the statement that it 
Kel T iffection ind esteem 
t ( lered part of | 
t d so it has always passed 
9 I received it with the sam« 
\ lerful thought that, to have 
t the mind of a house for a 
| ars—never that it 1s a mere 
because one 1S obliged to 
ne’s offspring, but always a 
f affection and esteem.” No 
t looks forth upon the road with 
It was one of this line 


of Nobles who 
Milford in 1707 

daughter on the 
and, 


agreement with the 


with his 
hors« 
make 
Indians 
demand 


a hostage : 


attempting to 


ft the region, was met by the 
if he leave the child as 


\stonisl ngly, he accepted the offer, and 
returned after several weeks to find her 
sate and sour d. Whether he guessed 
hat | remarkable act would lead to 
being represented horse, golden- 
haired daughter and all—in the New 
Milford pageant of the twentieth cen- 
ther no telling; but this form of 
rtality has indeed befallen him. 
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With ill d espect fi r this fashionable 
i d « tving torm f celebra I 1 | ive 
sometimes wondered what thei n- 
ments would be if a= group f our 
pageantized worthi say, tor instance, 


Padre lunipero of California, a Hugue- 
not ot Ni Ri ch lle, and John Noble of 
Connecticut—could compare notes. 

ro res—the original 
uddenly cloated 


vindow pal 
yes 


1] ] 
iS Well aS S<¢ a 


“Yes,” smiled our | StTeCSS “ See 


1 : 
Two new hor com { when there 


fretwork over the door 


Oh, | iy! Shamrock, thistle. and POS¢ ibd 
“Ves bhi Va i irdent loyalist 
household.” 
“Oh, I sav! G1 ” He stood bacl 
to view windows and doorwa' ith 


lh lady sighed while she smiled 


Perhaps i wouldn’t think so if you 
had TX Vi ash WII dows with forty eight 
corners to every twelve panes, and keep 


and roses all 
rth to 


shamt thistles, 
But that’s what 
added. 


Phe re’s a 


those 


polished 


CAS, 
it’s wi 
me,”” she 


sermon to American dese- 


cration! With her own hands, you un- 
derstand 
Somewhere near this house we came 


upon a curious isolated peak, strangely 


arid in the midst of a green world, its 
bare trees captained by one gaunt giant 
which seems to have scaled the slope 
and stands with lean branches out- 


stretched at the “Gallows Hill” 
the peak is called, and tradition has it 
that whenever a hanging was deemed an 
to bad manners in 
days, it was performed on this 
somber height, this long-armed tree for 


gallows. Its age 


top. 


essential corrective 


early 
seems hardly to corre- 
period when hangings 
casual in Connecticut. 


spond Vv ith the 


were So But who 


] ] ! 
so ruthless as to destroy such a legend 


Since we had solemnly contemplated 


the stone which so ominously awaits 


Aurelius Babbitt in the burying-ground, 


it was a great relief to meet Aurelius in 
the flesh and extremely cheerful. In 
fact, village gossip has it that, although 
past ninety, he is about to take unto 
himself a successor to Martha and 
Abigail instead of preparing to join 


them: and in fact we found his house- 
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keeper, i ittl b d- KC | I I 
nimble vent ears or so, sorti el 
I inine garments 1n a Wal lt ie d 
nuring ok el if! Ss abe it 

tl t ol’ black ith t nel IT i t 
blue poplin to her cous! ister- n-la 
vhich lent verit the pici some 
( had told that i ( uld tnd 
Aurelius he ld “‘remember back” 
farther than anybody else around; in 


another of tho 


members of the New 
Drama Per @, the 


t 
| ngland Villiage 
Oldest 


\ Ww approached the nouse we Saw 


an aged man bending above the wood- 
pile. ‘Aurelius himself,’ we were sure. 

The Artist doffed his hat with a 
vesture of veneration designed for the 


exclusive beneht f the Oldest Inhabi- 
tant 

Huh? lhe aged o1 se creaking 
from the woodpile, hand to ear. ‘‘Me? 


Huh? 


No, no, | ain’t Aurelius. He’s 


ind rs I’n 5” Ol 0” the Babbitt 
| \) dt 1¢ Babl itt be led us to 
tl ittin’ 1 where Aut is himself 
sat in state In an ancest rocking- 
ch I na toid ; tales of our old tavern, 
I is he had heard of it, but as he re- 


membered 
‘Yuh see, 
back ’s fur ’s 1832,” he 
briskly, ‘an’ the Stage -coacl was still 
there then. Huh! I c’n see how 
t used t’ come swingin’ round that bend 


| e’n rec’lect good ’n’ clear, 


nformed us, 


stoppin’ 


, 


o’ the road with the driver crackin’ his 
whip after he’d had a drink at Uncle 
*s, an’ him an’ the 
here was another tavern jus’ up here a 
a pretty 
\n’ funer- 
regretted. 


was passed t’ the 


|e gs horse S was fre sh. 
bit, an’ between ’em they did 
lively business in ale an’ flip. 
als used to be livelier,” he 
lhe bottle 
now ’n’ then, to lend ’em strength fur 
the trial.” 

It was some 


bearers 


shock to one 
who always reverently pictures her Con- 


thing of a 


necticut forebears as folding their hands 
Ne Ver- 
theless the craving for color led on. 
“And Uncle. did he look just the 
way tavern-keepers ought to look?” 
Actually, we were told that he did 
that he was fat and rubicund and that 
he cracked his jokes as as the 


in piety and reciting Blue Laws. 


if SS 


me rrily 
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tage-driver cracked his whip after a 

\imost it would have seemed 
convincing to be told that mine 
host was lean and of jaundiced disposi 


more 


tion 

ws nel Jess ov ned the whol 0’ that 
mou it’n-side,”’ Mr. Babbitt recalled, 
his eyes a-twinkle as if he were about to 
preat joKe. i An’ when you'd 
much prop ty he had, he’d 
arms like that”’—wid 
yven—‘an’ say, ‘Oh, so much,’ like he 

how that 
heard it, | 
fr SS Bendick’s 


spread his 


conhde a 
t him how 
stretch out his 
} 
took in th’ earth. That’: 
sprung up—you'v 
‘As fur as Uncle 
line,’ anybody *d Say, an’ 
arms out, 1f he meant the fu’thest any- 
thing could pos iblv be.”’ 
We we confess ignorance. 
But what a pity, we reflected, that this 
is to perish with the old inhab- 
Brookheld township, 
many another, far less picturesque, 
that we 


Sayin 


pose i 


re ol liged t 


pnras¢ 
itants of when 
SUT- 
onsult a 
fable for its 


ything so graphic 


vives so long must « 


dictionary of phrase and 


Why lose an 


spreading motion of the arms 


origin. 
with 
what vastness it suggests as tar as 
Uncle Jess Bendick’s line’! 


One more 


be fore we 
and turned 
homeward in th May twi- 
light meager oil- 
lamps of enforced thrift began to glim- 


far-off 


stop Was made 
road 
cold. sweet 
} 


through which the 


abandoned oul old 


windows. 


mer in That was the 
Quaker meeting-house at Lanesvill 

built in 1805, and, so we were told, the 
only one of its kind still standing in 


Connecticut. Although Quaker services 
have not been held here for fifteen years, 
it is better preserved than almost any 
I have visited. The two doors remain 
for the separate entrance of men and 
vomen, and the partition with its heavy 
wooden screen ready to be let down, so 
that men and maidens might be com- 
pletely hidden from each other while 
both could still see the speaker standing 
mn a raised platform at the partition’s 
end. 


We 


were contemplating this—how 


austere, how complete a division it must 
have made when slid grimly into place 
when we heard behind us a comment in 
a voice of gentle scorn. 

“As if that could keep them from 


The 


thinking of each other!” it said. 
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voice was th it of the littl lady who had concluded, feebly. And we agreed with 
showed us the church, and she is another him that the opportunity for nature 
of the spinsterhood sorority. study had been ours. 
\t the day’s end we counted out “Of course there wasn’t as much 
ins, reveling in their merry golden adventure as if we’d had something that 
chink. The race was not to the swift,in could break down while we crawled un 
our Opinio! der it,” the Wife admitted, but we 
‘Romance we found,” said the Wife, realized that there might be plenty of 
who still likes it. delightful catastrophes on many a vaga- 
‘* And history—luckily for us, unwrit- bondage. 
ten,” | re yoiced. a es to the rambler alone does a land 
‘*Psychology—of rural life in New lay open the secret places of her soul. 
England—who’d have seen that from an Yet we tremble lest, should rambling 


automobile 


demanded the Artist. “To come into popular favor in America, 
say nothing of a valuable opportunity — such signs will blot the landscape as 

for nature study.” His researches into 
plant and bird life being unknown, the 


Wife raised her evebrows. ‘“‘ Well, any- ! Miles an Hout 


wav, that was an interesting cow,” he SLOW DOWN 


The Martyr 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 
A FLAME above his cradle hung— 


\ flame no earthly torch had lit— 
And even as his cradle swung 
His eyes would follow It. 


Speed Limit for Pedestrians 


And older, as he bent to turn 

The book that held his heart, behold! 
The shadow of a flame would burn 

\ ross 1ts page like gold. 


And men reviled him in those days, 
When from old creeds and tenets grim 

He turned to follow through strange ways 
Che flame that beckoned him. 


That flame that never burned above 
Phe tall cathedral spire, but stood 

Above that outcast flock his love 
Had made a brotherhood. 


And when before his judges flung, 
Daring their council to be meek, 
The live flame fell on lips and tongue 

And, burning, bade him speak. 


Hence, one day, glorious with grace, 

Men led him with bell, book, and prayer 
Out to the crowded market-place 

Where the heaped faggots were. 


And lo! he saw his flame—his flame 
Spring from the pile men’s torches lit, 
Exultant to its light he came, 
And gave himself to it. 


The 


Ties 


sai 


’ Sai his back to the fire 


General stood with 
and 
gesticulated grandly. 


“The Walherth wom 








, yij en, he orated, “are 
| od) | dignihed and elegant, 
{e x ~ $734} chaste, discreet, and 
delicate-minded, slow to anger and 
swift to sympathize [hey are well 


bred. They 


are exquisite ly feminine 


Great-aunt Eviline Walherth, who 
had listened impatient! so tar, was 
here guilty of interrupting the head of 
the family 


‘Yes, ves, 
vously, “I know all that 
But it does not 
bear dehnitely on the 
I asked you a little before the 
because the family takes its line 
from If you will only be cordial to 
Cordelia, they will follow suit. And 
after all these vears—and her long 
and 


Burcham,” she said, net 
It is our tradi- 
seem to me to 


matter in hand 


tion 


to come 
others 


you 


estrangement - She paused 
looked at him pleadingly 

But General Walherth was adamant. 
“My dear 
Cordelia ran 
architect 


“when 
married that 

2 father 
kept a livery-stable, I said then, and | 
have had no occasion to retract it, that 
she was no true Walherth. I advised 
her father to disinherit her—and he did. 
If a woman ts to revolt against parental 
authority, outrage her family’s 
bring base blood into the pure and un- 
dehled—e1 and then 
expect to condoned 


| viline,”’ he said, 


away anc 


Brown, whose 


Voung 


ide als, 


stream 
offense 
mere ly be CAUSE she has come back to her 
Cr native he ath 
sake, madam, where 
“You misunderstand, Burcham,”’ pro- 
tested Great-aunt Eviline, her delicate 
old hands fluttering against her delicate 
old lac ‘Cordelia does not ask this 
| isk it | always loved Corde lia; she is 
like my own child to me. She 
ing me because of my earnest, repeated 
of her own mind 


family 
have het 


why, for God’s 
would we be ?”” 


is ViSsit- 


request not desire, 





BY SOPHII 


of Blood 


KERR 


I long, than I can tell 
ou, to have the family welcome her, as 


you and 


more 


l am asking 
that 


Remember, Burcham, her husband only 
=f 


if is if she were my child 


for your aid to insure welcome. 
lived a Veal 

(he General cleared his throat exas- 
dithcult to refuse 
EK viline point-blank—he never forgot 
that Eviline had been a Naudain before 
she married a W alherth, and that she 


was therefore doubly distinguished. | 


peratedly. It was 


was a contounded nuisance that she had 
head about wilful, 
unregenerate Cordelia, who had been a 
thorn in the Walherth flesh from het 
robustious infancy to the final scandal of 


this maggot in het 


her misalliance. But he was spared the 
necessity of answer, fo! the doot opened 
and Hubert Walherth, next to the Gen- 
eral the wealthiest and most influential 
member of the clan, and_ his 
Antoine tte, entere d. | he re was a cloud 
of discontent on Hubert’s heavy 
and he sought the 
vexed perturbation. 
“Aunt Eviline’s got Cordelia 
she says,” he murmured. ‘* What 
deuce has got into the old lady 
ing of the brain, or what?” 
No matter how much the General dis- 
he could 
a disrespectful 


wife 


fac Cy, 
General’s side in 
here, 
] 
tne 
soften- 


approved of Eviline’s course, 
not countenance 
reference to her. 

“She is very 


such 


ill-advised, no doubt,” 
he said, severely, “but her intellectual 
faculties are not impaired, and I advise 
you not to repeat such an insinuation.” 

This sufhciently quenched Hubert, 
and he turned away to listen to what his 
wife was saying. 

‘It will be really quite interesting to 
see her again,” Antoinette was twitter- 
ing, blandly. “She has quite a smart 
dressmaking shop, I understand, and 
calls herself Madame Clémence. May 
Blakeslee says her things cost more than 
the imported models. Imagine! Well, she 
ought to have good clothe S, at any rate = 
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but bore herself 
and Hubert will 
**She has 


Aunt Eviline \ inced, 
bravely ‘Il hope you 
receive her kindly,” she said. 
life, and she 1s yout 


not had an easy 

first cousin, Hubert—remember that.” 
Hubert only looked glum and un 

responsive, but brightened a little as 


Cousin Emily Walherth appeared with 
her meek little husband in tow. 

Cousin Emily, tall, gaunt, and domi- 
neering, was dressed in what a feminine 
would instantly three- 
seasons-ago Cve ning dre SS mad ovel by 
In any other family 
been known 
she 


eye discern as 
a ¢ heap seamstress. 
Cousin Emily would have 


Walherth 


as stingy. As a was 
merely thrifty 

“Aunt Eviline,’” she said, mysteri- 
ously, ‘“‘is Cordelia’s business as suc- 


cessful as we have heard?” 

“T don’t know what you have heard, 
Emily,” replied Great-aunt Eviline, 
“but I understand that it gives her 
about twenty thousand a year.” 

‘*Probably exaggerated,’ commented 
Emily, and moved away to give place to 
new-comers—the Driscoll Walherths, 
and their son Allenby, a young-old man 
of thirty-odd, v because he had 
studied at Julian’s and maintained a 
studio and broke his well-fed leisure by 
doing any number of dreadful oils, was 
t word in all matters 
relating to art and esthetics. ‘To-night 
Allenby was slightly animated. He re- 
membered Cordelia as a contemporary, 
and a highly stirring personality, if not 
an agreeable one, 

For a moment conversation lan- 
guished. The various Walherths 
grouped themselves in the beautiful old 
drawing-room and waited in a disagree- 
able but, it must be confessed, some- 
what anticipatory silence. Great-aunt 
Eviline herself had only time to give an 
imploring look around the circle, when 
through the wide folding-doors Cordelia 
came sweeping in. It was as if the cur- 
tains in a darkened theater had suddenly 
risen to show a glowingly lighted stage, 
and violins and harps had burst into 
yoyous music. 

For Cordelia Walherth was a tall, 
vivid, ruddy-haired woman, with a look 
of intense vitality and energy. She was 
a Valkyrie, not a Venus; an Amazon, 
not a lanagra. The men stared at her 


ho, 


regarded as the las 
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face—the women at the brilliant blue 
and gold of her dress, her fan of gilded 
feathers, her sapphire pendant. They 
all realized simultaneously that it is one 
thing to think and speak patronizingly 
and snubbingly of a member of the fam- 
ily 
off, but that 1t is going to be difhcult to 
maintain the same tone when the erring 


who has been disinherited and cast 


one appears in the form of a handsome, 
we ll-dressed, and thoroughly self-pos- 
sessed woman. Nevertheless, with one 
aceord they made up their minds to do 
their best at it. 


Great-aunt Eviline came hastily for- 
ward, took Cordelia’s hand and, turn- 
ing, presented her to the assembly with 


a certain defiance in her gentle old face. 

**My dear,” she said, “‘ you remember 
General Burcham Walherth 

\ ery we i.” said Corde lia. 

1 he last time she had seen the ( it nel al 
had be en on the afte rnoon of the day she 
ran with Austin There 
had been a terrible scene in her father’s 
library, her father and the General join- 


awa\ Brown. 


Ing forces to overw helm the two young 
people. ‘Fortune-hunter” had_ been 
the kindest name they had called 
Austin. But there was nothing of this 
memory in Cordelia’s manner. She of- 
fered her hand and smiled—not warmly, 
but at least in a conciliatory way. The 
General took the offered hand nd 


dropped it. 

** Ah-hum—very interesting that you 
should be here, I’m sure,”’ he said. ‘‘ Do 
you call yourself Mrs.—er—Brown or 
Madame Clémence?”’ 

Corde lia looked up and saw the malice 
in his cold old eyes. She lifted her golden 
fan and waved it slowly as she answered. 

“Anything but Walherth,” an- 
swered, with the prettiest innocence. 

The riposte Ww as effective, but the Gen- 
eral’s spiteful stab had let the others 
know what was expected of them. It 
had also let Cordelia know what 
might expect. The conciliatory smile 
was gone, but she was perilously sweet 
when she turned to Cousin Emily. 

“Thinking of opening a dressmaking 
shop here in your own home town, 
Cordelia?’ asked Cousin Emily, eager to 
get in her hack. 

Cordelia’s gaze wandered to Cousin 
Emily’s parsimonious garb. 


she 


she 








“Tt’s really needed, isn’t it!’ she re- 
plied, sympathetically, but with a flicker 
of her lashes that made her point per- 
fectly She did not wait for an 
answer, but passed on to the subdued 


cle if. 


| imes, who let het ro in silence to Hu- 
he rt Hube rt’s the 
rapier, but the bludgeon. 

“Well, well, Cordelia,” he said, simu- 
you look just 
a whole lot 


” 


weapon Was not 


lating a bluff heartiness, “* 
about the only vou re 
stouter than you used to be 
Cordelia’s wonderful sweetness grew 
sweet. ‘“‘But it’s not all in 
Hubert,” she replied. 
here was no denying it 
Antoinette no more 
reference to her husband’s 


same, 


more one 


plac S. 
Hubert had 
a tummy. relished 


this 


open 
figure than did Hubert himself, so she 
received Cordelia sourly. 

‘I don’t think you look az all the 
same,” she contributed, a little too 
hastily. ‘‘ You’ve aged a great deal.” 

“But you, Antoinette,” apostrophized 

“vou’re really awfully cve//- 


Cordelia 
sreserved!”’ The hateful phrase silenced 
its victim, and Cordelia went on. 


The Driscoll Walherths extended 


ostentatiously limp fingers, but Cor- 
delia’s were even more ostentatiously 
limp, which rather fussed them. This 
left only Allenby, where the tempera- 


ture, which had been going down stead- 


zero. Great-aunt Eviline 
was white and trembling. Not so Cor- 
delia. It was a maddening thing for the 
family to see that she was plainly con- 
trolling a most ill-trmed amusement. 

“Ah, Allenby,”’ she said, ““how’s the 
painting getting on?” 

Chey look« d into each othe r’s eyes at 
a level. Their last meeting had been on 
the stairs in this very house and he had 
tried to kiss her and she had slapped 
him told him to remember she 
wasn’t a housemaid. Allenby had al- 
ways been flabby in flesh and morals. 

‘You seem to be doing a little in that 
line yourself,’ he said in his best contt- 
nental manner, staring at her com- 
plexion. 

Cordelia’s itched to 
that long-ago slap. Instead, she play- 
fully scrubbed her cheek with her hand- 
kerchief and held the spotless linen out 
for him to see. 


“My 


ily » reac he d 


and 


fingers repeat 


like 


your painting, 


paint 1s 
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Allenby,” she 
kind.” 

The butler, announcing = dinner, 
averted bloodshed. Great-aunt Eviline 
went mechanically through the motions 


of he ystess. 


said, gaily—‘‘the unsold 


“Burcham,”” she murmured, ‘‘you 
will take Cordelia; Allenby—Cousin 
Emily; James—Antoinette; Hubert 
Mrs. Driscoll; and Driscoll—will you 


give me your arm?” 

he General advanced grimly and ex- 
tended a militant elbow on which Cor- 
delia laid the tip of a scornful finger. 
Che procession wound solemnly to the 
dining-room 

Once at table, however, the Walherths 
started a campaign of aggressive ignor- 
ing of Cordelia’s presence. Antoinette 
talked with Cousin Emily and Mrs. 
Driscoll about a certain charitable or- 
ganization in which all three were ap- 
parently vitally interested. The Gen- 
eral, Hubert, Driscoll, and James talked 
stocks and politics. Allenby talked not 
at all, but devoted himself to his dinner. 
Great-aunt Eviline sat at the head of 
her table, growing whiter and more 
tremulous each moment. She had noth- 
ing in her nature which would enable her 
to combat petty cruelty, but none of it 
escaped her sensitive perception. Sh« 
could not eat, and when, as regularly 
occurred—for the Walherths had no in 
tention of offering discourtesy to her 
she was included in the various cross- 
currents of conversation, she answered 
in monosyllables and at random. She 
was wholly concerned with the effect of 
all this on Cordelia. Even the victim’s 
calm appearance and her unfeigned en- 
jovment of her excellent dinner did not 
reassure her. She felt that Cordelia 
must be bleeding inwardly. 

In this, however, she was mistaken. 
Cordelia had perceived, before the soup 
was well begun, what her family’s inten 
tion was, and accepted it with humor 
indifference. It was easier to b« 
silent than to talk to them, she reflected, 
listening to the commonplaces of the 
women and the egotism of the men. 

Only one remark addressed to 
Cordelia throughout that long, uncom- 
fortable meal. Allenby, rousing himself 
from his frozen pudding, looked over at 
her and said, with what he felt was in- 


ous 


was 








““MY DEAR,’’ SHE SAID, ‘ YO 


solent nonchalance, “‘A penny for your 
thoughts, my long-lost cousin.” 
Cordelia had raised her handsome blue 
eyes from her own dessert and replied, 
pleasantly: ‘‘They’re hardly worth it, 
Allenby. only thinking how a 
gathering of relatives brings out all the 
brutal instincts of the human _ race. 
Vout. CXXXVII—No. 817 


was 
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behaved — before 
your own blood 


Every one’s so well 
strangers but whe n It’s 
Have you noticed it, | wonde I e 
The question and the answer did not 
increase appreciably the entente cordiale. 
When the long-drawn-out discomfort 
of the dinner was over and the clan had 
le ave- 


returned to the drawing-room, 
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taking began immediately. The James 
Walherths were the first Cousin 
kmily’s badly cut train waggling indig- 
nantly behind her. The Driscoll Wal- 
herths and Allenby followed at 
Hubert and Antoinette took themselves 
off with hardly a civil good-night, and 
the General, recollecting that he had an 


to go 


once. 


engagement at the club, 
bowed low over Great-aunt Eviline’s 
hand, turned to Cordelia and_ said, 
curtly, ““G’ night, Cordelia,” and puffed 
and snorted himself away like an angry 
locomotive. 


important 


here was something about 
all this precipitancy that was curlously 
It was 
as if they said, in righteous indignation, 
to one another, Well, | hope we taught 
her a and then 
their inmost selves, ‘* Yes 

Great-aunt Eviline had maintained 
what composure she could until the 
front door skammed behind the General. 
Lhe n she turned to Cordelia and could 


self-complacent and yet uneasy. 


murmured to 


but did we?” 
] 


le sson,”’ 


not restrain her indignant tears. ‘‘My 
dear—my dear!” she cried. ‘Vo think 
that they would dare to treat you so! 
You, so beautiful—and so radiant—and 


their own blood! Oh, Cordelia, will you 
ever forgive me for what I’ve made you 
endure?” 

Cordelia flung consoling arms around 
her. ““My cried, “‘you 
don’t think I minded, do you? Dear, 
darling Aunt Eviline, it was all I could 
do not to laugh out loud at them—they 
were having such a beautiful time put- 


heavens!” she 


ting me in my place. Don’t cry—please 
don’t! Truly, I didn’t care a snap 
truly, Aunt Eviline. 

“Oh, Cordelia,” sighed the older 
woman, “I'd like to believe you, but | 


[ shall always blame myself for 
you in a position where they 


can’t. 
putting 
could so insult you. I ought never to 
have asked them here. But I thought 
They’re the leaders of the family, you 
know—and I thought that if they re- 
ceived you—why, every one else would 
and—oh, it’s all Burcham’s 
he’d been decent, they'd all have taken 
their cue from him. His behavior was 
detestable, unge ntle manly. | just looked 
at him as he sat there in his Number 
Three wig, talking away so pompously, 
and I thought 
“What! Does 


the General wear a 


fault. If 
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asked 


Cordelia, seizing at any 
digression. ‘‘And why do you call it 
“Number Three’ ?”’ 

“Oh, dear!” said Great-aunt Eviline, 
Ll’ ve let that out now 


Wigtl 


sé 


and | promised 


his wife long before she died that I’d 
never tell. But I don’t care. Yes, 
Cordelia, he does wear a wig—and he 


has six of them in varying lengths and 
them in 


wears turn to make his hair 
seem to grow naturally. They’re won- 
derful wigs and he pays awfully high 


forthem. [hey’re made for him by some 
celebrated man in Paris. 
a new set all 


He’s just got 
silvery white like his 
be ard, you see.” 


‘IT didn’t think he had so 


imagination,” Cordelia. 


much 
said **That’s 
quite ingenious.” 

looked at the 
servants didn’t 
said. ‘“‘He’d die of 
chagrin if he knew any one knew about 
it, for about his bald- 
ness as if it was leprosy.” Her indigna- 
“But I really don’t 
“After the way 
he he haved to-night he de serves no con- 
sideration from me. My dear Cordelia, 
all my life I’ve felt that the Watherths 
were proud, fine people: but to-night 
I’ve seen them as snobbish, cruel, selfish, 
and utterly lacking in the courtesy that 
ought to be every lady’s and gentle- 
man’s birthright. I’d rather have lost 
my right hand than have brought this 
humiliation on you.” 

“But it isn’t a humiliation,” protested 
Cordelia, laying her fresh smooth cheek 
against the withered one. “‘ People like 
that can’t humiliate me. dear Aunt 
Eviline. | only came home to see you 
I’d have stayed in New York with my 
shop the rest of my life, in pe rfe ct con- 
tent. | had no longings for anything 
here. You know what an unhappy, 
tormented childhood | had. There 
wasn’t a day I wasn’t scolded and pun- 
ished for something, mostly for some 
piece of tomboyishness that was_per- 
fectly harmless, but that father regarded 
as ‘rough’ and ‘unlady-like.’ I don’t 
know what I would have ever done if it 
hadn’t been for you. You were always 
my haven of refuge. And then—after 
I'd run away with 
sick and | wrote 


Great-aunt Eviline 
doors si hope the 
hear me,” she 


he S aS Sensitive 


tion rose again. 
19 
Ca4©re 


i she CXC laime d 


\ustin, and he fell 
to father and asked 





} 


THE 
money, and he back that 


letter about the wages of sin, and 
make your bed so you must lt 
t—and all that—and Austin died 
l couldn’t get a propel doctor 
well, darling, | 
all whol \ alherth 
except you. I cut them off from 
furiously as they had cut me off 


them And now—wh 


sent me 


irse for him 


v, there isn’t 


thing they can do to hurt or trouble 

for a second, except if they hurt or 

ible you But you mustn’t mind 
Let them go, and forget about 
Ili have my visit with you and 
ive the most beautiful time to- 

the an 

‘But Cordelia,” broke in’ Eviline, 


th all the obstinacy of gentle old age, 


| wanted you to be one of the family 
u | Vi anted them to receive you 
nd treat you properly. I wanted them 
to see what a splendid thing you ve 
made of your life Her voice dropped 
in a despairing sigh. 

“Dear, you’re worn out,’ Cordelia 

id, solicitously. ‘“‘I’m going to ring 
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for Sallie and get you to bed. It’s all 
been too much for She helped 
the elder woman to her feet. 

Sallie, Eviline Walherth’s privileged 
personal maid, with a record of twenty- 
six years of faithful service, met them at 
the top of the stairs. 

** Just as l expected,” she said, severely. 


you. 


“Mis’ Eviline, you’re all done up. I 
knew it wasn't goin’ to do you no good 
to have that dinner party. All them 
hatchet faces! You come straight to 
bed. Ill take care of het now, Miss 


Cordelia, thank you, ma’am.” 

“You mustn’t speak so of the Wal- 
herths,”’ protested Eviline, feebly, as she 
Was led away. 

“Oh, pooh! Miss Eviline,’’ answered 


Sallie. ‘‘You know you think just the 
same as me, only you won’t say it.” 
And she turned her head and gave 


Cordelia a perfectly devilish wink which 
went oddly with her stern, spinster-like 
countenance. 

\ little later she tapped on Cordelia’s 
“T’m kinda worried about Mis’ 
she said. **She’s got a tem- 


door. 
Eviline,” 





“UPON MY WORD,” SHE BEGAN 





*“CORDELIA, YOU MUST BI 


” 


CRAZY 
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nuch for het . . vou under- 

Cordelia went thoughtfully back and 
naed the patient through a pretense 
breakfast, trving to cajole her into 
taking more than the sip of tea and the 


mb of toast which was all she wanted. 
was a sorry hour. Great-aunt Eviline 

1 think of nothing, talk of nothing, 

but the hasco of her dinner, the insults 
1 indignities that had been heaped 


apall ipon her darling Cordelia. ‘Try as she 
the would, Cordelia could not distract her to 
pleasanter subjects At last, wearied with 

f talking, she fell into a light doze. Cor- 
IVE! lelia Walherth got up from her chair and 
t pped from the room. She had a mad 


heme in mind and instantly proceeded 


n her to t on it 


pnt Not TO! nothing had Cordelia Wel- 
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perature. Her face is kinda red, and 
she’s awful droopy. I’m going to sleep 
on the couch in her dressing-room where 
I can be right there. I thought I'd tell 
you in I had to rouse you up in 
the night.” 

“Oh, Sallie,” said Cordelia. ‘Let me 
sit up with her. I feel as if it was all 
my fault that she’s sick.” 

“No’m, | don’t want you to sit up,” 
said Sallie, inflexibly guarding her own 
prerogatives. hen, softening a little at 
the real Cordelia’s face, 
Mis’ Eviline’s been so taken up with 
your coming home and how the family 


Cas€ 


distress on 


Was going to act, | guess she’s right 
much upset. She was so sure they'd 
behave themselves but, land! Miss 
Cordelia, anybody that’s known the 


Walherths the way I have could ’ve told 
her they’d just grab at the chance to be 
hateful. I guess they done about their 
worst, didn’t they?” 

Absolutely,” said Cordelia, ‘‘and if 
I could only make Aunt Eviline see that 
I didn’t mind at all, Salli 

*No’m, vou can’t do that,” said Sallie. 
**Giles, when he was servin’ dinner, he 


said the fam’ly was behavin’ pretty 
bad, and I knew Mis’ Eviline was goin’ 
to feel it. You couldn’t make Mis’ 


Eviline beheve that set of stiffs didn’t 
hurt you, Miss Cordelia, because Mis’ 
Eviline, she’s all wrapped up in the 
family, and she’s all wrapped up in you. 
She was awful set on you taking your 
place in the family right. [ know I’m 
talkin’ awful free, Miss Cordelia, but it 
does make me. so mad to see Mis’ 
Eviline sick an’ miserable on account of 
them old sinners.” . 

Whatever resentment Cordelia might 
have felt against her relatives for their 
brutal treatment of her was swallowed 
up in anger that, through her, they 
should have struck down the frail old 
woman who had been her closest friend, 
and who in tenderest kindness had tried 
to make her homecoming a real welcome. 
Cordelia lay awake and planned various 
soul-satisfying each and 
sundry of her blood who had partici- 
pated in this débdcle. She did not try to 
he old hall clock down- 
stairs had struck three when she heard 
a door open and then quick footsteps 
down the hall. Cordelia sat up. 


revenges on 


gO to sleep. 





“Sallie?”’ she whispered. 

“Yes’m,” replied the faithful creatur 
“You get right up and come in M: 
Eviline’s room, please, Miss Cordeli 
She’s still got that fever and she’s talk 
in’ kinda outa her head. I’m goin’ t 
phone for the doctor.” 

Cordelia threw on a négligée and hu: 
ried after Sallie. In Great-aunt Eviline’ 
room there was a dim night-light tha 
threw strange shadows on her flushe 
face. She was very restless, picking a 
the bed-covers, turning her head fron 
side to side, and muttering. Her eyes 
wide open, stared up from her pillow. 

* . . like a child of my own. 
They they'll surely be kind. . 
Maybe Antoinette maybe Anto 
nette will entertain first and then 

then the others Her VoOIce 
drifted into incoherent babblings. 

Corde lia stooped and held the restles: 
hot hands in her own cool palms. ‘I'll 
do wholesale slaughter for this,’ she 
thought, furiously. “If anything should 
happen to Aunt Eviline, I'll call in the 
whole tribe and denounce them as mut 
derers.”’ A painful sob choked her throat. 

Sallie came beck swiftly. ‘‘ Doctor 
Marston’s coming right over. My Lord! 
Miss Cordelia, wouldn’t you like to take 
a knife to them Walherths?” 

Presently the doctor came in, a re- 
assuring, comfortable soul, whose bed- 
manner must have been untold 
money in his pocket. 

**She’s had a nervous chill, I think,” 
he said, ‘‘and now she’s running a tem- 
perature, and, like lots of old people, 
a very little fever makes her delirious. 
I’m going to give her something to quiet 
her and reduce the fever, and she’ll 
probably sleep the rest of the night. If 
she should wake up, give her milk and 
eggs, with some whisky in it. I'll be over 
again in the morning.” 

In a miraculously short time, it 
seemed to the watching Cordelia, Great- 
aunt Eviline had passed into a peaceful 
slumber. But she and Sallie sat at each 
side of the bed until dawn came creeping 
through the old-fashioned Venetian 
blinds. Sallie roused herself with a jerk. 

“T must ’ve been taking a cat-nap,”’ 
“She ’ain’t stirred, has she, 


” 


side 


she said. 


Miss Cordelia?” 
and the fever’s gone,” 


“Not 


once 


D LIK rO SEE you FOR A FEW 


said Cordelia, touching gently the out- 
Hung hands. 

\fter the doctor had made his second 
Visit and Was read\ to go he be ckoned 
Cordelia to the hall. 

“Her heart’s not very 
“otherwise she’ll be all right in a 
day or two, though I don’t know when 
I’ve ever seen her in such low spirits. 
Has she had any shock—any bad news?” 

*T don’t think so,” said Cordelia, feel- 
ing anger against the Walherths again 
hot within her as she told the 
ecessary lie. 


strong,” he 


said; 


rising 


“Well, I rather suspect she has. She 
must be diverted—cheered up, given 
something pleasant to think about. 


She’s a pretty old lady, your aunt, and 
she’s not a strong one at best. 
heart so weak, any little attack might 


MOMI 


With her 





NTS ALONE, HE SAID, IMPRESSIVELY 


prove too much for het you under- 
stand?” 

Cordelia went thoughtfully back and 
attended the pati nt through a pretense 
of breakfast, trying to cajole her into 
taking more than the sip of tea and the 
crumb of toast which was all she wanted. 
It was a sorry hour. Great-aunt Eviline 
could think of nothing, talk of nothing, 
but the fiasco of her dinner, the insults 
and: indignities that had been heaped 
upon her darling Cordelia. Try as she 
would, Cordelia could not distract her to 
pleasanter subjects. At last, wearied with 
talking, she fell into a light doze. Cor- 
delia Walherth got up from her chair and 
slipped from the room. She had a mad 
scheme in mind and instantly proceeded 
to act on it. 


Not for nothing had Cordelia Wel- 
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herth rebelled ag her father, mar- 
ried the man she loved against the family 


inst 


wishes, risen courageously from the heart- 
bre aking erief of her widowhood, and de- 
veloped slowly into a shrewd and suc- 


| he re had 


her life on 


cessful woman of business. 
neve obstacle In 
which she did not manage to make some 


been an 


impression, provided she did not actually 
remove it. Now the disapprobation of 
the Walherths before her 


black and threatening cloud, menacing 


hil 
rOS¢ IK¢ a 


not herself, but blameless Great-aunt 
Eviline, whose one sin lay in loving het 
too well. Cordelia meditated on these 


things with the concentration she was 
wont to put into the workings of her 
She was known as the most suc- 


When 


shop. 
cessful saleswoman in New York. 





NELIA, GIRLI 


D CORI 


HLY CLASPING HER HANDS 


all her clever helpers and models had 
failed with a customer, if it pleased Cor- 
delia to do SO, she could S¢ lI the woman 
the worst dress in her establishment 
for an outrageous price and send her 
away perfectly happy. Well, then, why 
not sell herself to the family as an agree- 
able addition to it? She put the ques 
tion to herself in plain words. 

All the while she had been pondering 
these things she had been busy with her 
toile # Her bath brought back het color, 
and the dress and hat she selected were 
artfully contrived to lessen her age and 
enhance every point of her good looks. 
She smiled on Giles as she went out, 
the smile of one w ho goes forth to con- 
quer. 

She would have liked to begin with the 
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take 


nrst. 


General, but she determined to 


" " 
they < 


them as am the nearest 


In three minutes from the time she shut 
Sheraton and 


the 


Great - aunt Eviline’s 
Spode behind her 
bell ot the great 
Emily and James dwelt together in the 


a masterful wife 


she Was TINnNGINE 


modern house where 


pertect peace of and a 
thoroughly cowed husband. 

“Now, Cousin | mily,” 
breaking through the cool 


said Corde lia, 


promptly, 


surprise of the other’s greetings, “I’ve 
me to you with a strictly business 
proposition. That dinner last night 


made Aunt Eviline ill. She’s in bed 
and the ill from 


her mental distress. Of course he doesn’t 


doctor Says it’s ne arly 


know what she’s distressed about, but 
ou do. It’s because all the family chose 
to be so utterly nasty to me 


last night. 
She had counted on you all being decent 
but she had particularly counted 

you. She had hoped that you would 
ntertain for me while 1am here. I know 
perfectly well that you don’t intend to do 
it. Personally, I don’t care a snap of my 
But I’m not going to sit by and 


to me, 





nnge I 


see Aunt Eviline suffer like this and do 
othing about it. Now look here, Emily 
you give a tea for me, and I'll make 


ou a present of a smart evening dress 


ne of my best Clemence 


very 
designed and made just for 
, sae 
i 


gowns, 
you. What 
O you say! 

For once Emily had no crushing an- 
‘Upon my word,” be- 
“Cordelia must be 


! 
swel ready. Sie 


gan, slowly. you 
crazy!” 

‘Yow ll be crazy if you pass up a five- 
hundred-dollar Clémence gown for the 
sake of a little tea that 
ou more than twenty 
Emily. A tea inexpensive 
form of entertainment yet devised. | 
don’t need to tell you that, I dare say. 
And you’d look stunning in a_ prune- 
colored velvet, with the proper lines. 
With youl black hair, and your shoul- 


wouldn’t cost 
dollars to give, 


is the most 


ders—a little soft lace around the d - 
tage—I can just see it. Of course, you 
know that thing you wore last night 


had not the slighte st resemblance to a 
real dress.”” 

She was playing very skilfully 
Emily’s avarice and vanity, and the last 


on 


little hllip was just the right sting fo 
her pride. 


She stiffened under it. 
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“Did you say Aunt Eviline was sick?” 
she asked, austerely. 
“Yes, she’s really quite sick. Call up 


Doctor Marston 1f you don’t believe me. 
He’s been there twice.” 
Emily | 


conside red this. She also con- 
side re d the 


velvet. 


prune 

‘I don’t see what my giving a tea for 

you would do for Aunt Eviline,” she 
began, resentfully. 

‘Don’t gO Ove! that,” ordered Cor- 


delia, “for you do know. And if you’ll 
go to the telephone right now and ’phone 
over that you want to give a tea for me 


why, vou’ll have 


say, next Phursday 
done the one good deed of your life, 
Emily and got a Clemence dress tor 


nothing as We ‘i 
‘You were alw ays odd,” said k mily, 


doubtfully. ‘*Do you—do you really 
mean it—about the dress?” 

I really do,” said Cordelia. “It 
shall be one of my very best gowns. 


Send me an old dress that hts you and 
Ill do the re st.” 

“Well, Cordelia,” said Emily, abrupt- 
ly, “Dll do it. 
to be 
the must be 

- If the lace IS re ai. 
silver service for the tea,” 


= he 


But, mind you, it’s got 


| All 


a dre SS ¢ f the be st mate rials. 


lace real.” 
you ve got to have 


out your big 


retorted Cordelia. one you! 
mother left you.” 
‘But it’s in storage—and it takes a 


maid two days to clean it properly,” 
demurred Emily, moving, 
slowly *phoneward. 

“No no real 
Corde lia calle d atter he ft. het eves danc- 
ing. “On that I am rock.” 

Emily left the room and presently re- 
turned. “Sallie Aunt Eviline the 


message,” she reported, “‘and she says 
9 


neve rthe less, 


” 


silve I service lace, 


Pave 


she’s ber] de nted 

*“T’ve no doubt,’ Cordelia. 
**Now, Emily, you send on the old dress 
to my shop and after the tea, and not 
until then, you'll get a Re- 
member about the sil 


said 


new one. 


Sliver service. 


She was smiling when she left the 
house . but she did not stop to gloat ove! 
her bargain. ‘‘Who’s next?” she asked 
herself. “‘Oh, Hubert and Antoinette. 


Hubert ll be the point of attack this 
time. He’s the leading spirit in that 
household. 

\ motor was at the door and Hubert 














“’LL MAKE YOU AND YOUR BALDNESS 


himself came out as sh approached. 
at seeing het Was as great 
as Emily’s and a little more hostile. 
Cordelia’s confidence did not waver. 


* I'd like to see you for a few moments 


His SUTPprise 


alone,” she said, impressively. 

Puzzled, still hostile, Hubert solemnly 
escorted her to his library. ‘* May I ask 
that you be brief?” he remarked, pon- 
derously. “I have some important ap- 
pointments at my office this morning.” 

“TI shall be brief enough,” said Cor- 
delia. She leaned back in her chair and 
looked narrowly 
hanging jowl, his small and greedy eves. 

“| merely dropped in to say, Hubert,” 
she went on, “‘that it will please Aunt 


at his sensual face, his 


Eviline greatly if you and Antoinette 
give a nice little dinner for me while 
I’m here—not too little, of course 


will do us all credit. 
How about next Friday evening?” 

Hubert was more open in his repulse 
than Emily had been. 


SONNE thing that 


AND YOUR WIGS THI 


TALK OF AMERICA!”’ 


‘You can’t get away with anything 


of that sort here, Cordelia,” he said. 
“T think we had about enough dinner 
party last might to last us all some 
time.” 


* Aunt Eviline doesn’t feel that way,” 
said Cordelia, sweetly, “‘and I thought 
that I’d better let you know it. Of 
course I can understand your dislike for 
large affairs. I’m sure you'd prefer a 
téte-a-téte affair, with a luscious blonde 

somewhere where the cooking’s good 
and they have a cabaret. You go to 
New York quite often, don’t you, 
Hubert?” 

Hubert’s heavy face turned purple. 
There had been a distillation of subtle 
acid in Cordelia’s sugary tone. ‘“‘What 
do you know i he asked, abruptly. 

*“More than I shall ever tell Antoi- 
nette—provided you find it possible to 
carry out Aunt Eviline’s wishes in regard 
to being civil to me,” she returned. 

He measured her—eye to eye for a 
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His fell against her clear, 
‘Well, what d’you 


ly 


ng glance. 
he aske d, 


that t leph ne and tell 


nasti 


that you and 


planning to give dinner in my 
next Frida el n ixteen 
Do che ning ) stvle, 

rt id have me after- 


Don’t think 
moment that you can go back on 


Nothing but sudden death 
Ing that dinne "he 


1 1 
listen here 


save you from g1 
he watched him as he leaned ovel 

ind lifted the telephone. She lis- 
1 to his reluctant syllables addressed 
Sallie She 


marked a certain soften- 


of his face when Sallie brought 
k Au Eviline’s reception of th 
i he old lady’s tickle { yink,”’ he said. 


* 3 
» much the better,’ nodded Cor 


‘Now a8) and tell Antoinette. | 


rul ae | = an errand 

5 b Hubert. You’re getting off 

¢ light, potter deacds all.” She 

rew an unmistakabl emp yhasis into 
it a And she chuckled inw ardly 

me out again on the street. ‘That 

e re erts to blondes a: irresistibly as 

parks fly upward,” she said to herself. 

\ good bluff, if I do say it as shouldn’t 

Ni who’s next on my books? I’ve 


red off avarice and amorousness, and 
contend with utter 
vacuity, meaning the Driscoll W alherths 
and \llenby. Oh Lord A Bu t 
if | put it over with him, he’ll make his 
— r and mother fall And 


now I’ve got to 


into line. 
e got to work quickly, for tempus 1s 
fugiting like anything. lLet’s see—the 
Driscolls live two blocks 
Allenby’s ove! 
Dollars to doughnuts he’ll 
wonder 


down the 
avent and studio is 
the garage. 
have a private entrance. | 
Yes, that ’Il do it.” 

She turned down the avenue and did 


het two blocks a double-quick. Che 


Driscoll Walherths’ mansion was of the 
General Grant period, a huge, ungainly 
mansard with spacious grounds that 


gave the passe r-by every chance to see 
its architectural iniquities. The garage, 
which once had been the stable, was 
built in the same style and set far back. 
In the old days when people had horses 
there had to be some way to get feed to 
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them easily. The little cross-street ac- 
complished this. There was a loft 
which now held a great north light, and 
the small door had bell. Cor- 
delia applied her thumb, and a languid 
click-click assured her that Allenby wa 
above. 

Lhe dingy little 
entered had been painted Pompeian red 
Chere Oriental hangings, Orienta! 
rugs underfoot _ on the 

Alle nby S tood ; the he id of the stail 
picturesque pioody 


‘Who in the—”’ he 


above 


he lk Ww 


passageway which sh 


were 
Stairs. 


In a 


“Why 


be gan. 


Cordelia | didn’t expect to see you 
“i ig 

His voice Was wond ring and SUSPI 
cious, but it was not the frank, direct 


‘ordelia as » had dealt with Emily, nor 
th delicately threatening Cordelia who 
had trapped Hubert, who answered him 
Cordelia. 
tched and het 
affection. 
she said, “‘and 
t 


this was youl! studio, and so | 


\llenby 


It was a lovely and 
with her hands outstre 
eyes full of kindest cousinly 

‘**T was out fora walk,”’ 
I knew 


dared to come in. 


sincere 


I’m so sorry 


I was horrid last night. Every one said 
the wrong thing to me—and I said th 


thing to every one, I know. 
don’t mind so much with the others. 
But you different.” 

Is there any man or woman in the 
vorld who does not fall for 
Té rent”’ 
tive mem 
ably not. 


‘| suppose we 


wrong 
vou re 


““vou’re dif 
attrac 


Prob- 


when it comes from an 
ber of the opposite sex? 
Certainly Allenby fell. 
were a bit disagree- 
able Na he confe ssed. = It’s the Walhe rth 
you know, Cordelia, among 

It really means nothing.” 

He had made the right answer, the 
answer Cordelia had hoped for. 

| know it,” said Cordelia, still kind 
and affectionate and prettily contrite,’ 


way, our- 


selves. 


too. ‘It means nothing at all. Cousin 
Emily called up the first thing this 
morning to say she wanted to give a big 


tea for me next Thursday, and Hubert 
and Antoinette word right after- 
ward that they were going to give a din- 
ner for me, with music afterward, on 
Friday—and yet, they behaved to me 
last night as if I was a stepchild. _ It is, 
as you say—the Walherth way.” 

The effect of her news on Allenby was 
immediate. “I’m not going to let them 


sent 
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She thought of this agai en the 
General came in, tall and ruddy and 
pompous, his white mustache and his 
pointed white beard delightfully in tone 
with his white hair. Cordelia eved that 
ma of silvery light closely, but the 
Frenchman had achieved a masterpiece 
It certainly did not look like a wig. 
And it was no use denying it, the Gen- 


Va very impressive. 

I’ve come on rather an unusual 
errand,” began Cordelia, slowly, feeling 
her way ‘Our very painful dinner last 
night has made Aunt Eviline il] No 


nder! And she is obsessed with the 


idea that | must he received more cor- 
dially by the family. Because she is old 
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and 


rt ( s persist ll eing I 
tel CL ome (sen a 

vy the hatchet temporarily re 

\ K ess irself very V ile 

| said the Gener il, stert 
| r t e¢ 1S¢ ot I 
ss associat 

Indeed it 1s returned Cordelia. 
he 1ULS¢ ir innate meanness 
idedness rouse every ugl 


e, and if I didn’t expre 
i call it, Id prol 


b su with 

lhe G rlook t 
t t uu have 
| an | m 





ept 3 I omething ot 


at seems to be about the o1 


woverized, General Q)y 


passion 


Ss 


yvabl 


y | 


myselt 


ick 


it, 


hi 
the 


ight 


irious to 


the 


ily 


rLV< i 
: a big 
Sort, 


sort of 


l l amaZing, 
1 the (Jeneral. with a deadly 


t 


ttle 
e between word You may ul 
tand at once that | hall it 

redl lo h thing.” 
Not tt o : id Corde] i ‘Not 

ven a little bit of a luncheo 


( rae a ; norted the (jeneral, who 


ming bluse } it 


the 


gills, 
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be more hospitable than I,”’ he declared, 
“TA littl 


just a 


jumping straight into the net. 
studio affair, now 
teeny bit out of the 
you care for that, Cordelia? 

‘In this lovely place !? cried Cordelia, 
girlishly cla ping her hai and register 


something 
ordinary 


” 


would 


2 g 
ing rapture as she gazed about her. 
“Oh, Allenby it ould be ilmost to 
lovely | in just imagine the sort of 
affair you’d arrange.” She was telling 
the truth in that last phrase. 


‘How about Sunday afternoon, 
then?” asked Allenby, 
“There are some very interesting peopl 
not the 


I you meet 
at Emily’s and 


fatuously. 


3] 
| 1 ike to Nave con 
4 


ntional sort vou Il se¢ 


said Cordelia, “‘ you’ re 


“Oh, Allenby,” 


too good Won’t yvou—won’t vou call 
up Aunt Eviline and ask her if we have 
Sunday afternoon free? She may have 
made some ther plans—and | can’t 


ut to know.” 
She walked abou m and looked 
th respectful awed delight at the pict- 


d and hung thick around 


which st 


the alls. But she heard every word 
that Allenby said. She noted that he 

not say Vas there. ‘Good for 
\llenby,”’ she smiled at that. When he 
had nung p tne receive! she was so 

1rbed in one of his Bacchante studies 
| iad t her twice to get het 


viline seemed highly pleased 

and says it ill be all right to gO ahead,” 

he reported. ‘The old lady’s not feel- 

well this morning, Sallie said.” 
‘She had a bit of a headache, I be- 

lieve,” murmured Cordelia. ‘‘ How won- 

derful all ia waved her 

| 


these are one 
hands at the ciuste red canvases. 


ing so 


*‘Can’t you—can’t you stay now and 
let me show you some of my things?” 
he urged on her 


“Before | go, I’m coming again just 
for that,” said Cordelia, bewitchingly; 
‘but I’ve an errand. Too bad. It was 
so sweet of you, Allenby, to think of 
Sunday.’ 

‘ he had floated down the 
was making excellent time 


, 


stairs and 


back to the 


avenue before Allenby realized she was 
pone 

a. Yh, id she told he rse If. “PD ve 
bagged three of ’em. But now comes 
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the hardest of all—the General. I ca 
ofke an’t threaten | 


——* 
with a I can’t flatt 


E 
nim a gown. | 


fictitious blonde. 


him. The fact that the other proud be 
cows of the family are going to entert 
me will only set him more firmly agan 
doing it himself. I’m sadly afraid t 
General’s my Waterloo—and_ with 
him | don’t belie Ve Aunt | viline 
ever be satisfied. I'll make a migh 
try of it—anvhow. Angels can do 
more “ 


lhe General’s house was pure Col 


nial. He disdaine d a bell, and the i Ye 
knocker upon his great white door bor 
his great-grandfather’s name engrav 
In ancient script—the first Burchan 
Walherth, original ttler in the cit 


Cordelia’s modern gloved fingers gav 
the venerable knocker a good bang 


did it she realized tl at 


exhausted. Wh: 
she was going to do to the General shi 
hadn't the le ast ide a. 

Within, the 
pure Colonial. 
done by those ear] 
Chippendale as their master, but worked 


than he, 


But even as she 


her resources were 


General’s house was stil 
American mahogany 


craftsmen who took 


emphasized 
house 


more massively 
the masculine tenancy of the 
Lhere 
: 
chandeliers, dark tapestries, an 
| of books, but an enti 


qaance n 
cushions, flowers, and those bits of silver 


were good portraits, impressive 
abun- 


absence of 


and china and needlework which show a 
woman’s hand. 

“What a pity,” thought Cordelia, 
about her, “‘that the General 
objects to me. He and I would get on 
so well if we weren’t kin to each other.” 

She thought of this again when the 
General came in, tall and ruddy 
pompous, his white mustache and his 
pointed white beard delightfully in tone 
with his white hair. Cordelia eyed that 
mass of silvery light closely, but the 
Frenchman had achieved a masterpiece. 
It certainly did not look like a wig. 
(nd it was no use denying it, the Gen- 
eral was very impressive. 

‘“‘l’ve come on rather an unusual 
errand,” began Cordelia, slowly, feeling 
her way. “Our very painful dinner last 
night has made Aunt Eviline ill. No 
And she is obs« ssed with the 


looking 


and 


wonder! 


idea that I must be received more cor- 
dially by the family. 


Because she is old 





THE TIES 


| il d sO pitifully set on this one 
| hav come to you, unknown to 
» ask tif vou will not generously 
nt t verlook for the time being 
lit juencieS aS a Walherth and do 
some f the things you would 
lly | tor an member of the 
returns after many years’ 

al iember of the family in 

1 regul standing, I mean. It 

lt for me to take seriously the 


1 


ul iast I ight displayed TOW 


it Eviline takes it 


very 
Sh is hurt | it almost 
il] For her ke and not 
1 ] 
piease | sti | | Nave 
| sufhcien dramatic and 


that speecl , to appe al to the 


yrdelia, listening to her elo 
felt a natural thrill of prid 
”” she 


} 
id beginning, encoul 


lf, mentally 


Ce ral drew his bushy brows 
together “T infinitely regret that Evi 
should have been wounded, and | 
deep mncerned to hear that she 1: 


began, equally flourishing. | 


nat visit to her was a mistake 

| was first informed of your arri- 

I fe ed that I vil was vielding 

to sentiments of affection rather than 
| of d It appears that my mis- 
ppreh yns have been fulfilled. You: 
presence in ng us, Cordelia, IS a grave 
mi! take And although | would cheer- 
fully bring sympathy and succor to our 
suffering kinswoman, I have a heavy 
responsibility toward the family of 


which I am the acknowledged head and 
counselor.” 

“After all, he’s only an old bully,” 
said Cordelia to herself as the General’s 
I inde d pe riods died away. 

“In other said, aloud, 

you'll do nothing but speak sadly but 
hrmly about your duty and responsibil- 
ity and let Aunt Eviline worry 
t » de ath, if she wants to. It will do you 
pre little good, General. The rest 
of the family’s sece ding. Cousin Emily’s 
going a big tea for m Hubert 
and Antoinette will give a dinner—and 
\llenby Sunday-after- 
So, you see, you'll 
Why not be a good 


| You've 


right thing? 


WoO! ds,”’ she 


ClO 
O give 


has arranged a 


noon studio affair. 
simply stand alone. 
sport an 


d do the 





he rse If 


f 
4 
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~é 


got nothing in the world against me 
except that I married a man who wasn’t 
in the Walherth and didn’t 


home forgiveness 


Set. 
fol 
verything went to smash with me. 
roken of the commandments; 
n better looking than any Walherth 
that L’ve seen; I have plenty of 
mi earning, so I’m not 


come 


and beg when 


| I’ve 


none 


evel 
ney of ny OW! 
it for mention 1n any of your 
the 


exce 


looking abo 
re’ nothing objection- 
pt that I succeed in 
own life without the Walherth 
And, I’m not ask- 
ing anything for myself. I could take 
the whole Walherth tribe to the edge of 
the dock and push them ovel without 


in fact, 
about me 


wills 
b] 
] 

living my 


sanction. remember, 


a quiver—except Aunt Eviline—and af- 
ter she dies you may be sure I'll never 
spt ak to one of you agaln. But | can’t 
bear to see her—little gentle soul, as 


a scrap of old lace and hardly 


fragile as 


any more substantial—breaking her 
heart because you persist in being rude 


ind hateful to me. Come, General 
bury the hatchet temporarily.” 

“You expres vulgarly, 
Cordelia,” the General, sternly. 
“| suppose it Is of 


s vourself very 
] 


Sald 


becaus« vour low 
business associations +g 

“Indeed it isn’t,” returned Cordelia. 
‘It’s because your innate meanness and 
pig-headedness rouse every ugly passion 
in me, and if I didn’t express myself 


as you call it, I'd probably pick 


| and pound you with it, 


vulgarly, 


up an ink-wel 


and scream 


Phe 
** Just W 
pre sumption 


to overlook this. 
did you have the 


General chose 


hat,” he said, ae 


to suppose | el might 


do for you? I am indeed curious to 
know ag 

“Oh, I thought you might give a 
party,” said Cordelia, recklessly—“‘a big 
reception, or something of the sort; 


that seems to be about the only sort of 


party left out of my list dd 

‘Your effrontery is truly amazing,” 
said the General, with a deadly little 
pause between words. “You may un- 


derstand at once that I shall most 
suredly do no such thing.” 

“Not a thing?” said Cordelia. “Not 
even a little bit of a luncheon, all nicely 
Hooverized, General? Or—’”’ 

“*Cordelia,” snorted the General, who 
becoming blue about the Ils, 


was 


g1 
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ss 


you had better go before I forget my- 
self.” 


Cordelia did not stir. ‘‘General,” she 


said, ~ you talk exactly like the stern 
father in the play. You positively won't 
do a thing to make my stay here a 


SOC ial triumph?” She changed sudde nl 


to gravity. ‘“‘And you know how Aunt 
Eviline feels about it?” 

“Nol”? shouted the General, goaded to 
tne last pitch. He flung out a violent 


and his silver hau 
hook with his passion. 
It was that gesture that de 


arm toward the d OT, 


cided Ci T- 


delia. Aunt Eviline’s betrayal of conh- 
dence flitted wildly through her mind. 
She saw chance and took it. ‘Very 
W ell, ‘es she said. between het teeth, 

‘then I’m going to tell every member of 
the family about your wigs, the whole 
six of them! I’m going to send the story 
of them to the papers—with your pict- 
ure. And there’ll be head-lines—‘Gen- 


lhe rth’s Hirsute | ccen- 


ral Burcham Wa 


tricity’ and ‘Famous General Has Six 
Wigs ’—and things like that! I'll make 
you and your baldness and 
your wigs... and your vanity... the 
talk of America! I’m going to make 


all your old friends simply howl at you, 


and the famil too and the peopl 
on the street will point at you and hoot 

and your own servants will be 
laughing at you when you're home.” 


She paused to observe that her torrent 
of threats had dented the General’s iron 
composure severely. He had looked 
hastily about t » be that the doors 

and h had raised an impotent 
a plea for her to spe ak less 
She had only raised her voice. 
oly, ° ‘how 
about my 
cautious 


sure 
were shut, 
hand in 
loudly. 
“Cordelia,” he 
how did you know about 
ys e [he last word 
1S sper. 
“It doe sn’t matter how | know,” she 
pressing her advantage. “‘ The ques- 
do you want the whole family to 
And do you want me to do all the 
disgusting things I’ve just enumerated ?” 
lhe General eyed her fur iously. “You 
know damn well I don’t!’ he exploded. 
‘“Well, you know damn well I’ll do 
exactly what I said,” she retorted. ‘I 
sha’n’t you a single drop of it 
publicity, ridicule—everything I can pile 
on 


said, gaspin 


Wit 


l Was a 
| 
vn 


S aid, 
tion 1s 


| P) 
Know! 


Sspaf&e 





He took a quick stride down the roo: 
and back again. ‘‘Have you no self-1 
spect?” he said. “This is—this is pr: 
tically blackmail!’ 

“And that’s practically 
told him. ‘No, [ haven't 


you call it, 


bluster!” s] 
bit of se 
where Au 

peace of mind is 
and if you think I care a t 
penny what | do to sa 

The General and stood agai 
His hand cre pt up furtively to touch | 
betraved wig, and then, felt Cor 
droppt d h istily to his side 
At last he spoke . “Very well, Cordelia, 
he said in tones of awful ma 
will consent to give a re 
honor.” 

‘Thank you,” 
the warrior’s surrendel with 
serenity and joyful shouts 
“You'd better have it on Wednesday 
then it will lead all the Perhay 
you won't mind if I wait while you tel: 
phone and tell Aunt Eviline.” 


respect, as 
viline’s concerne 


uppence h. 
stre de 


aS he 


"9 
de lla S eyes, 


yesty, “‘] 
ception In you! 


aid Cordelia, 


} 


re Cely ing 


outward 


Inward 


rest. 


Sallie met her at the sick-room door. 
good land! Where have 
Miss Cordelia?” she with eves 
rolling. “Such goings on never did 
hear tell of. \in’t no holdin’ Mis’ 
Eviline in bed 
Cordelia pushed past he: 
The little old 


in bed, her face 
} 


you be en, 


ask d, 


now.” 

and went in 
sitting up 
transhgured. In her 
1ands were pencil and paper. 

“Oh, my child,” she ex- 
claimed, ecstatically. “‘While you’ve 
been taking your walk they’ve all tele- 
phoned. It’s better than I ever hoped 
for!’ She consulted the paper impor- 
tantiy. ‘‘Here’s the program: the Gen 
eral, a reception on Wednesday; Emily, 
a tea or. Thursday; Hubert and Antoi- 
nette, a dinner on Friday; the Driscolls, 
a luncheon on Saturday” (‘‘ Aha, Allen- 
by’s been talking to his fond par- 
ents,” was Cordelia’s inward comment), 
*‘and Allenby, a studio affair on Sunday 
afternoon. I’m so happy! And I feel 
so well! [I’m going to get right up and 
vet dressed. To think how I mis- 
judged them all. Ah, my dear—when 
all’s said and done—there’s nothing, 
nothing’ like the 

And, 


delia, 


woman Was 


dearest 


ties of blood!” 
Nothing, indeed,’ 
dutifully. 


> echoed Cor- 








Impressions 


[I rH} KAISI MET 


BY DAVID 


nag iM! money put out at 
tt 2 usury, power in govern- 
Ss} ment grows with aston- 
<1 ishing rapidity. When 
24 it is both concentrated 


—gsp2 (A and undisputed, as in 


Sees) the case of imperial 
tism, it soon becomes irresistible. 
‘Oo pettel example ot f the rapid cen- 


zation of power can be found in his- 
than the growth of Kaiser William 
1I’s personal control not only of German 
tion, but of German thought. 
Villiam I, who had the habits of mind 
Prussian king, had hardly become 
ustomed to think imperially—a task 
ch he intrusted chiefly to Bismarck 
lis reign came to an end by his 
derick II], an invalid from 
iccession, > sag had time as Em- 
peror to consider any great question. 
But William i child of the 
His thought was imperial from 
beginning. 


th Ky 


WaS a 


mmopire. 


Germany, too, was ready to think 
nperially. The reaction from the con- 
straint of small kingdoms and _ the 
parochial rule of tiny principalities was 


a stimulus that made all kinds of mere 
bigness objects of aspiration in which all 
Germans were prep: ired to pz Articip. ate. 
[here was a revulsion from the littleness 
of the past and an abnormal craving for 
modernity. 

On the material side, as he has more 
than once assured me, the great exam- 
ple in the mind of William I] was Amer- 
ica. loo remote to be a rival, in the 
political then seemed, its 
large ways were most interesting to the 
young Kaiser. They awakened his 
interest and fired his imagination. 
Americans who could tell him of the 
great achievements of the United States 
n its economic development were always 
guests. Although in other re- 
not much approved of, America 


sense, as it 


we lc ome 


pects 





ot 


METHOI 


JAYNE 


the Kaiser 


HILL 


was the model upon which the Kaiser 
built his plans of material prosperity, 
and the great movements that quickened 
the economic life of the Empire 


were 
initiated by men who took the pains, 
first of all, to learn the lessons of Amer- 
ica. Lhe sympathy between the two 


countries at that time was intense and 
Friendship was not so much 
sought for as spontaneously offered. It 
was not apparent that the interests of 
the two peoples would anywhere 
come into collision. The world, 1 

felt, was large enough for the full devel- 
opme nt of both; and, with sincere pride 
and appreciation, a German Geheimrat 
somewhat later called his book about 
the United States The Land of Unlim- 
ited Possibilities. 

Even a young country, the United 
State s had proved, could be come great. 
The late arrival of the German Empir 
in the family of nations should not, 
therefore, the Kaiser thought, prevent it 
also from attaining a great position as a 
world power. It, too, had “unlimited 
possibilities.” What could not be ac- 
complished with the resources and with- 
in the limits of the German Empire, 
as it existed, must be accomplished by 
extending the power of the Empire be- 
yond its frontiers, and even beyond the 
sea. his ambition, which the Kaiser 
lost no opportunity of promoting in his 
people, he himself pre-eminently enter- 
tained. Nothing has so facilitated the 
growth of William II’s personal power: 
as the conviction of his subjects that he 
was sincere in his constantly reiterated 
that the increase of his 
personal authority was identical with the 
increased power of the Empire, which 
they always translated into the tacit 
assumption that this meant the wealth, 
the prosperity, and the glory of all the 
German people. 

How much of this ambition was per- 


sincere, 


evel 


Was 


assurances 
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sonal and dynastic few persons felt dis- 
A simple test would, 
have answered the question. 
No one eve r doubts d that there is room 


posed to inquire. 
howeve I, 


enough in the world for the prolifi 
German race, but William I] thought 
that German territory should increase 
with the German population, in order 


as té W 


that 


cease to be 


Ge rmans as possible should 
his subjects lo this end 
restrained from migration 
until the Empire could be so expanded as 
homes for all Germans under 
the German flag. When this could not 
be don leuton 
be amissionary for German culture 
and German trade. 
they lived, should 
schools and their own 
the maternal language 


they must be 
to provide 
, in every foreign land the 
Germans, wherever 

have their own 


C hure he S, 
should be 


whe re 

ke pt 
alive. 

In this respect the Kaiser’s policy was 

glaring anachronism. No other mon- 
arch in the world insisted that personal 
fealty to himself must be 
foreign bands. 
faithful surmise 


carried into 
Seldom, perhaps, did the 
that the Kaiser’s inter- 


est in them was chiefly dynastic, regard- 
ing them not .as Germans, but as his 
subjects. 

That, in the circumstances, there 
should be a Pan-German party and 


propaganda in Germany was inevitable. 

know what it has accomplished since 
anization§ of the \lldeutscher 
Verband in 1894. In every form, from 
popular tracts to erudite volumes, Its 
literature has been scattered broadcast 
among the German people. Appealing 
ostensibly to racial unity and sentiment, 


W her- 


the org 


its underlying motive is imperial. 
he must never for- 


ever a German goes, 

get that he is a German; and, as a Ger- 
man, he owes perpetual fealty to the 
Kaiser. 

One would have supposed that at 
least one class of Germans would resist 
this influence and would defend the 
broad cosmopolit: unism which character- 


ized the German universities in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It is a 
matter of surprise, therefore, that the 
learned world of Germany, in all the 
constituent states of the E mpire ’ includ- 
ing and professors, from the 
universities down to the lowest schools, 

rabid imperialists and 


should 


te achers 


be come 


adulators of Prussian aims and Prussi: 
methods. To thei keeping had _ be 
intrusted the treasure and _ ideals 
academic freedom, the traditions of p¢ 
sonal political independence as its nec 
sary support, and the example of tl 
forerunners who were responsible for t 
democratic and constitutional moy 
ment of 1848, which a little more polit 
ical experience might have made ti 
umphant. It was well known that it w: 
Prussia that had rendered that develo, 
ment abortive; that Prussia had neve 
been a home of culture, as even tl 
smallest German principalities had bee: 
and that every flower of philosophy th 
by its own vigor and without the nurtu 
of the state had ever blossomed on tl 
great northern plain had been cut dow 
as Immanuel Kant and William vor 
Humboldt had been—Kant, who boldl 
declared that there would be no lastin 
in the world until 
republican, and was publicly snubbe: 
for it by the King; and Von Humboldt 
who fell into disfavor because he chan 
pioned popular liberty, and sought sola 
for his wounded spirit by leaving Prussi: 
and exercising his great talents in mor 
congenial climes. 

That the teachers and writers of Ger 
many were in twenty years transformed 
into “ Byzantines,” as they privately ac 
cuse one another of having become, was 
indeed unnatural; and the phenomenon 
is inexplicable until the process by which 
it was accomplished is explained. 

Even the possibility of such a trans 
formation does not become apparent un- 
til one considers that in Germany, since 
it has been Prussianized, the state is 
omnipotent, and that all education in 
Germany is a function of the state. All 
teachers being state officials, the em- 
ployment and promotion of professors 
are regulated by state authority; and all 
state authority is, in the last analysis, an 
emanation of the power of the Emperor. 
Nothing of importance can happen in 
Germany in direct and open opposition 
to his will. 

The decapitation of Bismarck as 
Chancellor all the world knows; but it 
does not, perhaps, recall how, near the 
commencement of his reign, William II 
began his program for the subjugation 
of the professors. 


1¢ 


peace all states wel 
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S44 there was established at Berlin 
hn 

Verdun Prize,” in memory of the 

of the Carlovingian empire 


ation 


the distinct nationalities of Ger- 
ind France by a treaty Of 543. 
en the annual custom to award 

to the most meritorious his- 

rk of the year, and in 1894 the 

of Berlin had unanimously 

led it to the well-known historian, 


bel. for his great work The F - 

\ German Empire. ‘Yo 
mazement of every one, when the 
| was submitted to William II for 
atification, the Kaiser drew his pen 
rf the amie of Von Svbel and 
| the prize to Erdmannsdorfer, a 


n 


lberg erudite, who had produced a 
rude work on the Gi at Elector! 


then, was the fault of Von 
Certainly not that he was not a 
Prussian, wholly devoted to the 

H llern dynasty; but the Em- 
= indicated his wish that Ger- 
ians should 1n the future give 

t| representation of the Prussian 
rchs a “heroic grandeur... This 
Erdmannsdorfer had tried to do for 


\ on 
make 


\ 


\ bel had 


>" 1 
Bismarck 


William, but 
rdihood to 


f the founding of the Empire, 

rated King William I to second 
German had deserved the grati- 
Prussian dynasty, it was un- 

t lreitschke, who with incom- 
parable fervor had for more than two 
ed forth a volcanic stream 
well juence blazing with satire 

d invective against democracy, and 
ad frescoed with all the colors of the 
inbow the House of Hohenzollern as 
he Saviour of Europe. Not only so, but 


t Kiel, as professor, he had been hissed 

the Danes, and at Freiburg had been 
ersonally because of his 
logy of the Prussians—all this before 

idvent of the Empire to a point 
ere It was necessary to pack up and 
tily leave the place. Yet this martyr 
r he had suffered deeply for his devo- 
1 to Prussia—although he had hailed 
th 


menace d, 


TIO! 
" an outburst of joy the accession of 
William II as the salvation of the Em- 
re, Was cause d to feel th powel that 
make and unmake the idols of the 
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f conhdence ot his 
great tame to draw a picture of Fred- 
erick William IV which reflected upon 
the foibles of William I], Treitschke had 


Kaiser’s wrath. 


Vent iring 1 the sel 


aroused the 


Hay wrote lreitschke with 
the fancy of an artist a world of magnificent 
plans, being now the master, Frederick Will- 
1am wished to realize them. Weary of the 
parsimony of the Court of Berlin, in order 
to maintain a state of 
of the Hohenzoll 
all that was great 
never happy exc 
thoug 


ing imagined 


sumptuousness worthy 
rns, he hoped to assemble 
in the realm of art. He w 

t when emitting a flood of 


i 
s and sentiments ““T could not rest 


as 


ht 


until had spok n,” he wrote one day to a 
friend. 

he picture was too accurate to be 
mistaken. The old professor fell under 
disfavor, and he was threatened with 


having the archives closed to him. \ 
worse punishment would have followed 
upon the least sign of resentment, but 
the death of Treitschke ended the proc- 
ess of humiliation. \s in the case of 
Bismarck, every court of appeal was 
closed to him. Had he not written, 
“The state is pe ite 


Lhe case of Quidde, the Munich pro- 
fessor, is less pathetic and more amusing. 
In 1894 he published 11 


aft 
afterward in a pampl 


1 a Magazine, and 


let, an article en- 


titled “‘ Caligula.” 

The voung ince [wrote Quidde, osten- 
sibly of the Roman | mperor is sudde niy 
called t is high ofthce befor obtaining 
maturity. His father, Germanicus, had suc- 
cumbed to a vicious disease in the prime of 
his years Phe people had adored the de- 


ceased man, from whom they had hoped to 
an increase in freedom and happiness 
sition of Caligula’s father as presump- 
tive heir to the throne had bee n deli ite 
enough during the declining ve of old 
Emperor Tiberius and was made still more 
trying by the haughty and passionate temper 
of Caligula’s mother, who was an extremely 
unpopular woman 

The new Emperor was at first considered 
to be an unknown and enigmatic character 
and everybody expected that Marco, the all- 
powerful Minister of State and Prefect of th 
Guards, would rule in fact, especially since 
the imperial house was greatly indebted to 
him. But soon the great statesman fell into 
disgrace and the Emperor assumed complete 
control of affairs and established a purely 
personal régime. 


secure 


Phe p 


ars 


For this Quidde was summoned to 
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answer to a charge of -maj 
“Whom have you in mind in writing 
this article?’ demanded the cross-ex- 
aminer. ‘‘Caligula, of course,’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘“‘Whom have (in 
mind, Mr. Solicitor?” 

[he government, for once, was com- 
pletely cornered. The proceedings were 


dropped, but the pamphlet is said to 


have run through more than thirty edi- 
tions, 
More successful was tne discipline ad- 


ministered to Professo1 
devoted 
nevertheless, In 1898S, the courage to 

| P) ische Jahrbticher 
the brutal policy applied to the Danish 
\ repri- 
of five hundred marks 
to 


were dispose d to pass 


Berlin, a Prussian, who had, 


criticize in his 


subjects in Schleswig-Holstein. 
mand and a fine 


served as a caution those who, on 
grounds of justice, 
judgment on the government. So long 
as professors and writers did not express 
doubts of the rightful omnipotence of 


the state, of the divine appointment and 


holy mission of the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty, or of the high destiny of Deutsch- 
tum, they were permitted to lecture and 
write about almost anything they 


pleased, and this is what is now under- 


stood in Germany by “academic free- 
dom.” Attacks on religion and on the 
family, atheism and socialism of the 


most rampant kind, pass without cen- 


sure; but no one is permitted with im- 
munity to cast reflections upon the gov- 
ernment. 

But the power of the Kaiser consists 
in practice far less in what he can pre- 
vent than in what he can promote. 
From top to civil life is 
trolled by the long line of his servitors, 
interest lies in courting 
his favor as well as in avoiding his dis- 
pleasure. To be a guest at his table, to 
be the recipient of his confidence, to bs 
rewarded with a word of his approval, 
is a to esteem in every com- 
munity of Germany. By the ignorant, 
obedience to his will is regarded aS a 
religious duty. To inculcate this duty 
on the part of the people 1S esteemed a 
service to the state. ‘lo glorify the state 
on all OC casions, the re fore, becomes in 
official obligation which it 1s deemed a 
grave delinquency to disregard. Why 
should even chemists, oO! physicists, or 


bottom con- 


whose always 


passp¢ rt 


Delbriick, of 
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mathematicians—not to speak of 
torians and philosophers, who must « 
cuss such matters—be expected to 
struct their own promotion by a fai 
to meet this expectation? And whe: 
time of need a manifesto, declaring 
innocence of the German army in 
invasion of Belgium and its right to | 
pose the superiority of German cult 
upon neighboring peoples, was pa: 
around for signature by the most « 
nent university professors and me 
science in the Empire, for the purp 
of balancing this violation of neutral 
by the ht of their great authorit 
what wonder that they were induced 
sign a false and purely dogmatic stat 
ment in open contradiction of docum 
tary evidence in the hands of ey 
scholar in every neutral country? 
Knowing personally many of 
ninety-three distinguished Germans w 


welg 


signed this manifesto in 1914, it is d 
ficult to believe that they were actuat 
by mere vulgarfearofwhat might happ 
to them if they refused to sign. The 
act was the fruit of twenty-five years 
subservience so habitual that they s 
emnly proclaimed a falsehood 
they had been accustomed to think th 
whatever the Emperor ordered could n 
be wrong. He had so shaped publ 
opinion that the political and eth 
standards of judgment in Germany h: 
ceased to be individual. 

It is difficult for men not indoctrinat 
in the imperial cult to accept such 
explanation. But listen to the m« 


becau 


celebrated scholar in Germany, the son- 


in-law of Mommsen, Wilamowitz-M6 
lendorff. He is speaking of the super 
ority of Prussia to Athens: 


Your sages {he says, in an apostrophe 
1e Athenians sages tell us of tl 
highest love which, freed from all bodi 


your 


entanglements, spends itself on institutions, 


on laws, on ideas. We Prussians, a 
much-enduring tribe of 


roug 
Northerners 


belie ve that love ts ona higher le vel wher 


the fullest devotion to an institution and 

idea is linked with an entirely personal di 
votion to a human being : 
dren have 
hands before 
them, we 
fe itures, 
King.”” Our young men, when they are « 
age to bear arms, look with joy and pride « 


learned to fold their litt 
God, we a picture befor 


scar&rce 


set 


é« Whe n our chil 


tell them to recognize the nob! 
we tell them, ‘‘This is our good 


‘ 
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garb of war, and , “I go in the 

al And when the nation asse1 

mon political celebration, tl 
Feast of the Constitution, no 
tille, no Panathenaic Festival. 
| int verence and | V- 

d ust é 
for ( r fathers 
bef vi evel 
I odom in free- 

nd righteousness; befor: 

tv t Emperor and King 

the secret of Junke rtum, the 
jal relation of a vassal to his lord, 
vhom constitutions, conventions, 
i~@s are mere Scraps of paper! 
Did not King Frederick William IV once 
peaking of a proposed constitu- 
‘N r will I permit a piece of 
er 1 ye between God and my 
’? Safe from divine condemna- 
trim garb of w ir,”’ covered 
ness t ‘the King’s coat,” 
Ly soldi regardless of as 
ia and ideas goes forth 
( r he is led, to ‘‘extend the 
f the kingdom.”? Whoever does 
lly to his lord does nothing 
German professor is proud to 
King’s coat.” Whe does 
that, he is proud to wear the 
() ol the Red Eagle the Black 
tally too much to hope for— 
I rth class. Not to become a 
Ay nrat is to live a wasted life. And 
holly a matter of vanity. It 
tus. It is more than that; 
ptism, a chrism, in a holy ser- 
€ service e the Emperor, who is 
g b divine right Not that 


yerman professor really believes 
right’; for, logically, that 
| imply the existence of a divinity, 
mm frequently he does not believe. 


alvine 


im the expression means that the 
iser 1s divinely right, because he sym- 
bolizes the might of Germany. To be 


scious part of this higher system, a 

privy councilor, to attain a great 
but to be a “ Wirklicher Geheim- 
vith the attribute of “ Excellency,” 
is to reach the highest pinnacle of 
attainable by a German 


is 


honor 
professor. 

In private many Germans would, no 
be disposed to smile over tne 


ge conception of values implied 
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this p< sssion for decorations; but no one 
woul 1 a lispute the fact th: it the expecta- 
tion of imperial recognition exerts a 
powerful influence over the German 
mind. It would, no doubt, be unjust to 
Say that these honors work the miracle 
of making otherwise democratic minds 
inaavialnl ic. the more exact state- 
ment would be, that, to minds already 
bred to imperialism, these honors have 


a value which to othe rs the \ could never 
seem to possess, and are on that account 
an important means of extending the in- 
fluence which the Ka able to exert 
over thought and its expression by the 
learned world. 

Where affirmative support cannot be 
obtained open opposition must at least 
be and hence the and 
subjection of the German and news 
\ perfectly free press would 
undermine this and it 
cannot therefore be tolerated. \bove 
all, no strictures must be made upon the 
Kaiser’s authority; and, 
spect is the ultimate basis upon which 
it rests, all criticism of the 
Kaiser’s words or conduct is regarded as 
lése majeste—a _ crime gravity 
augmented by the weight of 

Mazestatsbeleia 


punshed even in a 


isel 


silenced; control 
press 
agencies. 


speedily system, 


as pe rsonal re- 
pul lic 


whose 
seems to be 
the 


Ge rman name, 
be 
mildest forms. 
Personally, 


severe ly 


the Kaiser sees no value in 
public opinion as an aa pendent 
sonal state of mind. The proper substi- 
tute for it is imperial ruction fol- 
lowed by strict obedience. In private 
conversation, and even in public ad- 
does not hesitate to express 
to the whol 
lent tribe of editors and journalists. 
Even those who under government 
influence and in government pay hardly 
They 
and are 
d with power 


per- 


inst 


dre Sses, h 
his bitte: 


antipathy pesti- 


are 


command his consideration. are 
espace 
hire lings 


Arme 


regarded as mere 


not invited to court. 


to suppress all hostile publications—a 
power frequency exercised upon such 
periodicals as Harden’s Die Zukunft, the 
Social-Dem¢ ees Vorwarts, and others 
far less rs idical the K aiser’s rovern- 


that his own 


ely expresse d in 


ot 


ment takes pains to 
authoritatin 


Views are 

officially dictated saitialh furnished to 
the Norddeutsche All Z and 
other inspired publications, which some- 
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in thei 
politic al 


times have a lively experience 


endeavors to inculcate a sate 


! 
orthodox) and to explain such un- 
guarded conduct and expressions of His 
Majesty as the bureaucracy finds it 


1 the Kaiser’s ov 
gisavow. 

that the only 
German 


expedient | n interest to 
Interpret oO! 
legitimate 


newspaper 1s to 


Believing 
function of 
increase the prestige of the Emperor, 
William I], at times finding that duty, 
thinks, neglected, himself gratui- 
tously supplies the deficiency in public 
speeches and open telegrams. Quite in 
the manner of American statesmen, he 
sionally availed himself of the 
rood offices of the “‘interview”’; some- 
times, with disastrous results 
to his reputation for discretion. Even in 

occasionally been 
f function of the press 


as he 


has occa 
however, 
Germany it has 
doubted if the chi 
is to extol the Emperor and his system, 
but such dissent does not augment the 
list of privy councilors. 

Quite naturally, the attitude of the 
Kaiser toward the manifested 
also toward all other organs of pub lic 
opinion. He has always been particu- 
larly hostile to the whole idea of political 


press 1s 


parties. cid ndemnation of the Social 
Democrats is, of course, unqualified, 
since the ie of their existence as a 
party is to control public policies, and 
even to take them entirely out of the 
Kaiser’s hands. But he 1s, in fact, op- 


irre spe ctive of their 
organized and 
political party 
of making effec- 
members. 
there iS of 
consequent 


posed to all parties, 


objects; for, however 
aims, a 


purpost 


whatevel its 
exists for the 
tive the 
When many 


nece ssity 


views of its own 


parties exist, 
1 division, and a 
weake i of the national force. What 
William I] desires 1s the total abolition 
of political parties and unrestricted di- 
rection of the Empire by himself. In 
technical matters he is willing to accept 
advice from experts and but 
he claims as his own right the sh: iping of 


licies without 


specialists, 
all general po counsel or 


obstruction of any kind. 


\t the very commencement of his 
reign William II openly declared his 
position on this subject and endeavored 
to impress it upon. the nation. The 
German people, he announced, consti- 


tute one great family, of which their 


sovereign is the father. Nothing ca 
more lamentable than family disp 
which can be avoided only 
head, the sovereign, decides every 
tion. “It is one of the great 
my ancestors,” he said to the deput 
Brandenburg, in 1891, “that they 
neve! belong« d to a party, that 
have always been above all parties, 


whe 


merit 


that they have succeeded in mal 
them work together for the com! 


good.” Even before this he had sai 
Konigsberg: “The King of Prussi 
high above all parties, above the mat 
vers and hates of politicians. 
know very well what you need, 
have ordered my conduct according! 
But it is not only as King of Prus: 
it is as Emperor, that William I] 
siders himself above all p< irties. In 18 
at Hamburg, speaking of the needs 
national unity of action, he said: “T) 
sentiment spreads but slowly among t 
German people, who, unfortunate! 
spend their forces too freely in part 
conflicts. It is with profound disquie tu 
that I have observed what slow progr 
is made in Germany by interest in t] 
great questions which stir the world, 

in the comprehension of them. 
requires from me and from my gove! 
ment strenuous efforts, which can pro 
successful only if the Germans are 
behind us, renouncing the divisions 
party.” 

\lready, in 1899, the Kaiser had lef 
far behind him the constitutional id 
of a German “presidency,” and insist: 
upon applying in the entire Empire the 
patriarchal tradition of the Kings « 
Prussia. A year later, in 1900, respond 
ing to a toast of Prince Ruprecht of 
Bavaria, at Wilhelmshaven, on the occa- 
sion of the launching of the Wittelsba 
the Kaiser showed that he did 1 not fe 
publicly to proclaim his supreme au- 
endian over the entire Empire and i 
destiny, even in the presence of a royal 


sentative of the second great 


repre 
state in the confederation. “Your 
Royal Highness,” he said, “‘has been 
able to see with what force the waves of 


the ocean come to knock at the doors of 


our country and force us to take our 


place as a great people in the world; ina 
word, to enter into world politics. The 
ocean is indispensable to the greatness of 
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gut th prove oO 
billo nd it, 1 l 
he 1 1 V th Zc S261 
hout the German Emperor 
that ir Gert pe ple 

d hed then 

( l Iti pril : 

vo, to be left de in great 

| | lf t at sh ild 
f 1e position of the 
world would | 
! lisposed to let 

| s sense wit] t 
th ‘ most appropriate 

t most energetic, 1S 

high prerogative.” In 


adde d, he 
German 


the princes a 

behind him; | there was 

t on that | pI ogative sd 

letermined their will. Hi 

thorizat rv s clear to him 

tim ( it is TO! I K ned m 

} i OF the titution he m de 
[tis doubtful if 11 i 


t tn the empl I he ( , 
e Kaise1 ‘ke with con 

t re rt of his divine 

, V¢ < ally ais 

Whe rst begean to 

( ( OWE! yme con 

idv ncture S incy th I 

(4 la serious inter- 

pil 5. whilk others re- 

’ th indifference. Germans 

l general, no expectation of evel 

by the nature of thei coun- 

t sea-po ° lo the life and 

f tl sea only a few of them were 

tomed [he sea-coa were nar- 

nd secluded from the great waters. 


Vi ibor and xpense Was necessary 
them safe and ample harbors. 
| ( it acquisition of Schleswig- 


Holst 1! made p ssible to them the Kiel 


Canal, and the purchase of Helgoland 


I m | I ind gyave the ma strong marine 
fortih tion; bi t even with these it was 
tney were at agreat disadvantage 


-] r. Without the u 
of William I], it is doubtful if 


i 
] s | 
and Wiurtembergers 


reency 
Bavarians, 
would evet 


SAXONS 


have become aware of a close community 


. : : 
t n themselves and the seafaring in- 


ter of H Bremen, and Liibeck. 


amburg 





OF 


| ) effect thi i ike ng thi Kaiser 
had first to Prussitanize commerce, indus- 
trv, and ing his was not dithcult. 
Prussia had learned the secret of effec- 
tive organization The army in all its 
nany branches was a unit, and subject 
to one command. All Germans were sol- 
diers 1 k involved nothing but 
the transfer of the military system, with 
its unity lation, discipline, and 
obedience, into t iffairs of evil life 
the ail he mi! , the factories, the 
banks, and the mercantile marine. 

he Kaiser made himself the patron 


of organized industrial and commercial 
life “My principl he said at 
Brunsbiittel, in 1899, “‘to find every- 
where new points of departure for out 


a German, a spark 
of an id 


‘ ” 
‘ Hame ° 


activity 


has ilways ignited tl nre ay 


everything Wi 
Industri di 


merce a mercantile marine, 


ma ymmerce, CcCOmMm- 
a mercantile 
coaling-stations; 
Kaiser thought, 

cure basis for 


t of German 


Marine a navy, a nav’ 


wes alol 
could furnish ah 
thi 
power. 


and colot 


world-wide d Ve le pmen 





Such ision into the sphere of 
world r¢ 1 great p el al- 
ready the greatest military force in th 
world would r co S( excite appre- 


ind the 


light 


| , 
hension. Phe park Wa 


R 
fire was kindled, but it threw an 
on the whole problem of world re 

No one had ever interfered with peace- 
ful German comme! even after the 
world was deeply penetrated by Ger- 
man industry; but the Kaiser had plans 


struc k 
new 


>t 


lations. 


which h would be resisted. 
“Vou know that our industry, he said 
at Crefeld, in 1902, * all out 
labor, can prosper only on condition that 
a sovereign sufficiently powerful main 
tains the peace of thx world.” Since the 
formation of the Empire, he to 
e, the force had been created which 


tranquilly and 


%° 


went on 


] 


declat 


permits Europ tO WOrTK 


In peace. Lhe army could protect the 

German frontiers. ‘But you, a com- 

mercial city, well understand that, be- 
| 


sides the army, something else is nec- 


' 
is our fleet. ... A fleet ts 
tu may every=- 


essary if 


necessal 


te 

where tranquilly sell your products”’! 
It w; not a question ot coast de- 
fenses 1 is not a que tion of the rreé 
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dom of the sea—no one disputed that 
for all ports were open to German traders 
and all German 
ships. But peaceful commerce under 
the police protection of a limited navy 
was not what the Kaiser had in mind. 
Che purpose of William II w arry 
frontiers of the 
uugh it eventu- 


{ 


waters were safe for 


is TO ¢ 
militarism beyond the 
German Empire, 
ally to win for Germany 
the S¢ a. 

lo the 
meant 


and thre 


Kaiser “ 


ana 


the empire of the sea”’ 
colonies coaling-stations 1n 
acquired 
through superior power on the sea. On 
January 1, 1900, he said: ‘‘What my 
grandfather did for the army on land 
that is what I shall do for the navy; 
without permitting myself to be trou- 
bled, | shall accomplish the work of re- 
organization, in order that it may hold 
the same rank as my land forces, and 
that, thanks to it, the German Empire 
can take the place in the world that it 
does not yet occupy. By means of the 
land and sea, I hope to be 
able ; with the aid of God, to realize the 
saving of Frederick I, ‘When 
to decide anything in this world, the pen 
is not sufficient, if it is not supported by 


every part of the world, to be 


two armies, 


one W ishe S 


the force of the sword. 
In view of the whole history of col- 
onization by the states of Europe, and 


the imperial pretensions that had some- 
times been made by them regarding re- 
mote portions of the earth, the desire of 
the Kaiser to see his equally 
fortunate was not unnatural. Unques- 
tionably, they had come to be heartily in 
sympathy with him in this regard, and 
were disposed to support his plans of 
naval and colonial expansion. Thus the 
industrial and commercial magnates 
who at first were inclined toward liberal- 
ism in government, flattered by the per- 
attentions which the Kaiser be- 

upon them, and stimulated by 
the prospect of increased rewards held 
out bi were con- 


pe ople 


Si‘ nal 


Stowe d 


his policy 
verted into ardent imperi: lists, 


of expe insion, 
eager to 


form an alliance with the military party 
of the Emin for the realization of a 
Greater Germany. As for the great 


landed proprietors who constitute the 
nobility ‘of the country, while less inter- 
ested than the commercial class 1n over- 


| I | tl 
sea development, they, by all the in- 





‘ ] bd " 
the empire ot 
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stincts and necessities of their c: 
bound to the chariot-wheel 
Emperor, without whom their \y 
fabric of feudal survivals would be s 
away. While they looked down u 
the navy as a plebeian upstart, bor 
the vulgar ne cessities of trade, the ai 
offered to their sons the only great | 
fession open to gentlemen in a cou! 
here politics had been mechanized | 
and the clergy 
from the peasant 

Diplomacy and 
administrative ofhce for the sn 
nobility the only available suppleme: 
to the army, and the almost exclusi 
appropriation of these functions by t 
caste was dependent upon the ma 
tenance of the imperial system. 1 
divine right of the hereditary landov 
ers to these positions was closely bou 
up with the divine right of royalt 
which therefore had to be sustained. 
imperialism the only ultimate alter 
tive was democracy; but, for the Junk: 
democracy meant extinction. 

(nd so it happened that the power i 
herited by the Kaiser in 1888 had | 


were 


W 
bureaucracy 
tomarily drawn 


bourgeois classes 


were ¢ 


were 


1904 been so skilfully exercised as 
weave into one solid fabric all tl 
threads of German self-interest, unt 


] 


one by one the tribal spirit of the ol 
principalities, through the exigencies of 
new age, had merged them into the wid 
and more compact tribalism of the ne 
German Empire. 

The German people, thus compacte 
had at this time attained not only t 
great industrial prosperity, such 
German state had ever known, but to ; 
dangerous self-consciousness of imperial 
strength. The Navy a. and the 
Colonial party, inspired by the Kaiser, 
were Carrying on a strenuous bese igi and: 
for world dominion, backed by a m: 
velous growth of popular Pan-Germai 
sentiment, the result in large measure of 
the activities of the Alldeutscher Ver- 
band. 

In June, 1904, King Edward VII had 
come to Kiel to attend the regatta, ac- 
companied by a squadron of British 
battle-ships, which were saluted by the 
German fleet at anchor in the harbor 
Together the two navies able to 


as n 


were 


form a splendid oceanic police force to 
pr tect the 


commerce of both nations. 
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was wanting but an agreement 
countries to 
tner, and to all other 


commercial rights upon 


the two insure to 
maritime 


1 
equadi 


rala dinner the Kaiser said to 
i guest ‘Your Majesty has 
lcomed by the thunder of Ger- 
It is the youngest navy 1n the 

id an evidence of the crowing 
nce upon the sea of the German 
recreated by my grandfather. 
signed to protect its commerce 

t territory, and it serves, like the 
army, for the maintenance of 
superb opportunity for ce- 
good understanding with 
it Britain! Was King Edward in a 
od for this? We have the Kaiser’s 
estimony on this subject, for in the 

f the meeting William II tele- 


ed to Nicholas IT: 


Albert’s visit going, of course, well. 
and most kind. 
for peace is quite pronounced, and 
tive for his liking to offer his ser- 
re’ r he sees collisions in the world. 


ting a 


ively and active 


vhat was the Kaiser’s own atti- 
W as he offering his S¢ rvices to 
ruture collisions? He Was, aS 
mpt in declaring his peaceful 

in fact, he seemed altogether 

t too much. Was German com- 
or German territory likely to be 
here attacked? If so, why did he 
with “Uncle Albert” in an en- 
The British 
united could com- 


vor to avoid collisions? 
and German navies 
m ind peace eve rywhe re on the ocean. 
Vhere available 
records of this period to indicate on the 
part of the Kaiser either a disposition to 
range for avoiding future collisions or 
f a complaint to “Uncle Albert” that 
Great Britain was in any way menacing 
German rights on the sea; yet, on Sep- 
mber 6th, at a great dinner at Ham- 
burg, the Kaiser announced, “‘ The Ger- 
man Empire has the right to have the 
army and the fleet of which it has need 
to defend its interests, and no one shall 


prevent it from organizing them as it 
+e 


is no evidence in the 


pleases’ é 
Who, then, was disputing the right of 
the German Empire to have the army 


} 


and navy it thought necessary to de te nd 
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its ‘“‘interests”’? If those interests were 
the safety of its shores and the privi- 
leges of its commerce, no one was disput- 
ing them. Yet the Kaiser 
senting to his people that some one was 
trying to prevent Germany from organ- 
izing Its navy as it pleased. It could not 
at that time have been Russia, then en- 
gaged in war with Japan; for, on October 
Sth, the Kaiser was saving to the Czar, 
‘I think it would be practical for you to 
begin ordering a line of battle-ships to 
be built, with private firms, as the 
Japanese have done in England, so that 


Was repre- 


when in a year or two the negotiations 
for peace begin you can dispose of a 
fresh reserve to impose your will and 
make yourself independent of foreign in- 
tervention.” It could not be Japan, for 
he then expected the strength of Japan- 
to be shattered by the 
victorious success of the Baltic fleet of 
Russia. It could not be the United 
States, for in his melodramatic fashion 
he telegraphed, on November 19th, to 


ese Sé a-powe I 


President Roosevelt: 


The friendship of Germany and the United 
States, of which Frederick the Great laid the 
first stone, rests on an unshakable granite 
foundation. 

Was it, then, “Uncle Albert,’ of whose 
passion for avoiding collisions, and of 
whose pronounced wish for peace, he had 
so lately testified, of whom the Kaiser 
was thinking? 

We have positive evidence that, not- 
withstanding his own pacific protesta- 


tions and the peaceful disposition of 
“Uncle Albert,” it was precisely Great 


Britain which was the power he had in 
mind as the obstructor of German over- 
\s Great Britain certainly 


sea projec a % 
and 


had 1 
was not interfering with German com- 
merce—the Kaiser made no complaints 
upon these pcints—the “interests” the 
Kaiser was anxious to ‘‘defend” were 
other than these. What, then, were those 


10 designs on German territory, 


interests? 
Every German and every Englishman 
understood what “‘interests”” William II 
He had made it € vident in 
his public speeches. The Pan-German 
had indicated it on their maps 
Africa, and in America. The 
at increase in the German 
onvince Great Britain and 


had in mind. 


writers 
in Asia, 1n 
aim of the gr 
navv wa 


Ss TO 
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it the British fleet is utter- 


during the peace ne 


r this p ace and 


= 





we have both signed the treaty. 
December William II becomes solicit 
he Russian need of coal for ships, 


Germany as a neutral could not su 


In accord Ce with it national 
b in in OcCcaslo re;»ne 
news ( 1 me rit 
K I tl to be 
’ t t hear « 
t ‘ , f 
ied che bot tl 
} 
N [] Was sant I 
) } Vel \ ite \ rit Ww. 
peat have prohted him little 
sistence that France Was leaving hit 


the lurch, while Germany was his 


true and loyal friend, seems to have 
ome his scruples about not inforn 
his ally; and, on July 23, 1905, atan 
ing ecretly arranged to appeal 
merely casual encounter, the treaty 
alli ne Was signed at Biorko, with 


the presence of ministers on either si 

Personal diplomacy had reached 
zenith. 

But what had ‘‘William the Pea 
maker’’ done for the beneht of Nich: 
[] OI the Cause yf universal pea 
Having repudiated the Russian propos 
for th 


e limitation of armaments, and tl 
\nglo-American plans for an intert 
tional tribunal of justice, at the fir 
Hague Conference, the Kaiser had nev 
once proposed any plan for maintaining 
peace, except the supremacy of Germa 
irmed force. During the whoie of the 
Russo-Japanese War he had exercised n 
infiuence upon the plastic mind of the 
Czar, except to urge him to war and t 
fire him with displeasure toward Eng 
land and suspicion of France. 

Missing every chance to be a peace- 
maker, Kaiser William was using every 
secret means of fanning the flames of 
war. To Nicholas II he intimated that 
the suggestion of mediation between 
R ISssla and Japan seemed to leave a 
trail ‘“‘that led across the Channel,” as 
if mediation fo peace were a crime to be 
tracked to its lair. With better informa- 
tion the Czar replied, ‘across the Chan- 
nel or America’, and, in February, 
190s, the American ambassador at St. 
sented the offer of media- 

; 


1 
) 


President of the | ted 


Petersburg pr 
1, 


tion b t 
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It was not, however, until 
afterward, when the _prelim- 
f peace had been agreed upon, 


the Kaiser said of President Roose- 
efforts: “‘I hear he has 
iperhuman efforts to 
has really don 
rk for your country and the 
rid.’ But even then he could 
t] ipulse to intimate that 
rland had not budged a 
What, then, had the 

I done to he Ip? 
vhat was he saying to the world 
‘ ¢ all these secret intrigues with the 


made 
induce 


rive Way. He 


1¢ in 
hinger to 


K aise r 


On March 22, 


‘ oe the signature of the 
treatv for the isolation of England, in 
iddress at Bremen—the famous ** We 


salt of the earth” speech, at the 
iling of the monument to Frederick 


1905, while he was still 


secret 


[1 [—the vision of a “‘worthy”’ Germany 

ned to spread out before him, the 
t ( ol aggression was wholly sup- 
| sed. and the note of a “golden 
peace” was sounded, in which Bremen, 
: e€ exp essed it, might “‘grow green, 
bloom, and prosper.” 

Was it the memory of Frederick the 
Noble that on this solemn occasion 
touched his deeper springs of sentiment, 

illed him for a moment to those 

eternal verities which ambition had ob- 
| have made a vov Sg he confided to 

his world audience, ‘‘as a result of what 
I have learned from history, never to 
for an empty world dominion. For 

what has become of the so-called world- 
‘ res? . . . The world-empire of 
W | have dreamed shall consist in 
this, that the newly created German 
Empire shall first of all « nyoy on all sides 
st absolute confidence as a quiet, 

rable, and peaceful neighbor; and 

ul t, if in the future they shall read in 

' 


y of a world-empire of a Hohenzol- 
world-ruler, it shall not be founded 
upon acquisitions won with the sword, 
but upon the mutual trust of the nations 
who are striving for the same goals.” 
Here is pictured what Germany might 
have been if Frederick III had lived to 
direct the energies of the German na- 
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tion. But was it really for this that 
William II had built his navy, and upon 
so many occasions exhorted Germans to 
IO! the \ as 
it true that he had steadily gathered into 


+ 


Strive mastery ot the s¢ at 
grasp all the 
German people in order, from the height 
a critical moment, to 
cast the die for a regenerated world and 


“William the 


his own potencies oft the 


of his throne, in 


go down in history as 
Peacemaker’’? 

Liste ning to his Bre men speech, the re 
were many who looked with gratitude 
and hope to the future influence of 
William IT. 

“To de velop steadily; to shun strife, 
hate, and jealousy; 
German Fatherland 
strive for the impossible se were 
the noble words with which in that 
speech the Kaiser desc ribe d the task he 
had set for the German people. What a 
glorious mission, if this were true! How 


to reyoice in the 
as it 1S, and not to 


1 
tnese 


superbly he could render his final ac- 
count to God, if this really the 
secret inspiration of his life! 

But, if this was the expression of his 
inmost July 23d, 
four months afterward, did he conclude 
the secret treaty with Nicholas II, for 
the purpose of isolating Great Britain, 
which he was at this very time negotiat- 
ing? Why isolate a power that could, 
together with Germany, secure peace 
throughout the world, at a time when the 
King of England was ready to “offer his 
S¢ rvices wherevel! he sees collisions in 
the world’’? 

Did William II in this Bremen speech 
describe the Germany he really desired, 
or was he merely staging a new scene 1n 
the drama, by presenting the picture of a 
Germany which all the world might re- 
spect and trust implicitly, while he was 
plotting in control 
through his influence upon Nicholas I], 
bring France into vassalage through the 


were 


desire, why, on just 


secret to Russia 


agency of her only ally, and leave Great 
Britain to watch in her “splendid isola- 
tion” the progress of Germany to that 
world-empire, of which even then, while 
Germania in white robes was chanting 
hymns of peace in the middle of the 
stage, Kaiser William had never for a 
moment ceased to dream? 











The Cruise of the Fearless 


BY HOWARD 


er ca. N that mentally vacant 
es or <) period which followed 
| F | hi heart Saturda 
| —4 breakfast Rant 
. p ked » last nigh 
— paper and learned tl 
ORS SeZ9 the backbone of 
vinter was broken. The B had 
d this phrase to illuminate a com- 


] | ] 
piaint about the d ssracetul condition of 


the city streets. Randolph Harrington 
D 9 


Duke lid not share the Bb preju 
dice against muddy roads, so he did not 
read on through the annual spring agita- 


tion for the paving of Main Street. He 


s not interested in paving; he was 1n- 


terested in mud. So, putting on his cap, 
he went out to look at the street in front 
of the house and, 1f necessary, to devote 


a little leisure to it 
Krom. the idewalk Jefferson Street 
looked like a delightfully deep street; it 


gave an impression of flowing gently 
toward the central part of town, but 
t re were large brown puddles that did 
1 Howing whatever. [hey were a 


rce of discomfort to an order-loving 


! 1. Here was obviously a case for 


an elaborate f ditches 
was indicated. More than likely 
tee! help would be along 
time 


he little puddles near the gutter were 


drainage, system ¢ 
volun- 


almost any 


easy enough to manage, but Ranny 


earned ambitiously toward the large 
pools In the center. \ tentative step 


sink to 


board of some 


showed that one would easily 

shor tops or worse. \ 

kind would be helpful. 
In the woodshed Ranny 


thing better than a board 
( . ly came i 


found some- 
£ a box which 


irt into nve portions, each 
these he could strew 


T 
t 
Square ’ 


iw ina ste pping-stone effect reaching 


f ut into the turbid stream adults 
called Jefferson Street. In this slight 
lal I h was ably assisted by Tom 
Rucker, who came along opportunely 
with nothing on his hands but time. 


Four 


BRUBAKER 


1 


for shove ls. tl 


ditched diligently, yet with quip ai 
t Since this work was volunt 
nd not offensively useful there was 


reason why it should be accompanied 
gloom.) Naturally, the excavation 

in recognized as the Panama Can 
* Hartman fell into the Pana 
Canal rather promptly—for ‘Fatty 
bound to pass alor 


‘Fatty 
sooner or later, was 
this street on Saturday morning seek 
mental relaxation after the week’s t 


“Fatty” added a touch of music to tl 
festivities; he was no Caruso, but he 

a persistent singer and hard to insult 
For instance, Tug Wiltshire’s quer 


“What's the matter with you; are vi 
aa et by 
come in 


an amial 
and dig tl 
Panama Canal. ‘Tug lived in the ea 
end of town and Ranny’s 
the westward of the business district, 


sick, or what! was 
invitation to 
house Was tT 
lug often managed to appear in Jett 
son Street on his way ‘‘down-town.”’ 

“Fatty” cordially stopped work, g 
back to dry land and ushe red Dug upo 
his board. He himself took the 
nearest shore for one still vacant 
Ranny » OCCUPY ing the outpost, sudde nl 
got the fragment of an idea. 

““*Hey, Fatty’!’’ he called out. 
along that extry board. 
that lake.” 

‘Fatty’ pried the thing out and 
passed it on to Ranny, each passer tak 
ing toll of its muddiness on hands ans 
clothing. Ranny dropped the board 1 
front of him with a satisfying smack anc 
stepped upon it. 


boar 


Save 


a og 


, 
| cant reac 


Everybody moved wy 


a place as in the mad tea-party, and al 


now ditched happily in a new spot. 

‘Pass alone another one,” said the 
pioneer ditcher. 

Che process was repe ited and Ranny 
was now able to tap the largest and most 
satisfactory of all the mud puddles. Th 
stream flowed along the line 
making everybody cheerful. Ranny 
straightened himself up presently tor 


! 
merrily 
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his back, and looked with interest at the 
tuation behind him. ‘Fatty,’ on his 


responsibility, again passed for- 


\\ ard the unoccupied board. 


“We're goin’ somewheres, kinda,”’ 

id Ranny. 

Fug Wiltshire looked with some dis- 
it the expanse of mud_ between 


Fatty’? Hartman and the shore. 
‘l can’t monkey around here 


ne,” he said. mi got 


very 
to buy some- 
“What?” asked Ranny, hopefully. 
“T got to buy a quarter’s worth of 
he ans oa 
* All right; we'll turn down that way.” 
“We'll help you out,” Lom. 
‘We'll little 
| if re 


Everybody got the idea promptly, and 


said 


give you a ride on out 


all assured Tug that they would take 
hin little way toward the marts of 
trade. It was the least they could do 
for a poo! fellow who 
lived In the east end 
of town and had to 


buy a quarter’s worth 
of beans. 
Ranny skilfully 


turned the line down- 
stream; canal-build- 
Ing Was abandoned, 
Stl ks were thrown 

, and passing be- 
came constant and 
mechanical. It was 
a kind of sea-going 
game of “follow-mas- 
ter,’ with following 


more or less compul- 


SOT) 


‘She ain’t so very 
fast,” said Tug, ner- 
vously. 

‘She is, too,”” Tom 
replied. ‘“‘She’s the 
fastest boat on this 
river. Ain’t she, Ran- 
ny? 


‘Fastest boat in the 
world,’’ admitted 
Ranny. “T’m_ the 
captain.” 

“T don’t know if my 
mothe 


wants to use 
em for dinner, them SINCK THIS 
be ans, Dug persisted, REASON WHY 


Vor. CXXXVII.—No 
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“a gotta do the hardest work,” 
‘Fatty’ replhed. He had discovered 


that prying the last board out of the mud 
and lifting it was harder than simply 
passing it along, while laying it down in 
front was practically a leisure-class posi- 
tion. Stooping was abhorrent to a per- 
son of his avoirdupots. 

‘l got the 
Ranny replied. “That 
thinkin’ and ever’thing.”’ 

This 1s the // * said Tug, his 
interest in seafaring gradually supersed- 


1?” 
of 


boat, ’ain’t 
takes a lot 


to ruide 


ing his responsibility toward beans. 
it Was the schoonet /1 } es Pom 
spouted. 

Everybody now quoted loudly from 
this poem. Soon“ Fatty” was proclaim- 
ing in a squeaky tone that he was the 
skippe r’s little daughter; his conception 
of the feminine voice was as something 


that needed oiling. When “Fatty” 
got through being the skipper’s little 


WAS NO 
GLOOM 


WORK WAS 
Il HOULD B 


VOLUNTARY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY 


THER! 
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daughter he himself 


admiral. 


appointed rear- 


fom now brought forth one of his 
sterling accomplishments—a__ passable 
imitation of a steamboat whistle. ‘The 
schooner Hes peru s whistled a great deal 
from that time on—though the craft 
presently became the Monitor and sank 
Merrimacs for an entire block, while 
“Fatty” rendered portions of a song 
Ci illed, ‘Asleep 1 in the Deep.’ 


“She gen’ally bakes ’em on Saturday 


night,” said Tug Wiltshire under his 
breath. ‘“‘She didn’t tell me to hurry 
back, | don’t think.” 

Having thus shoved his conscience 


overboard, he became a tower of strength 
at navigation. There was nobody on the 
vessel who Was aS well soaked in Sea 
literature as was lug. It was a pleasure 
to hear this old salt with his 
and “‘belays”; it was Tug who called 
out “Ship, ahoy!” to a sea-going buggy 
containing total strangers—thereafter all 
craft were greeted in this friendly fash- 
ion. Old Jimmy Garvin, the flour-and- 
feed-store man, driving his antiquated 
horse, was bombarded with ahoys and 
avasts and was openly accused of being a 
pirate. The feed man acted as if this 
performance was the funniest he had 
ever seen during a long and pleasure- 
loving life. It was all very encouraging 
to the jolly tars of this ocean grey hound, 
for such, by this time, it had become. 

It was Tug who designated this lively 
party the ‘‘Fearless Four.” It was Tug 
again who discovered that the brown 
liquid which flowed gently over the 
boards each time they were occupied and 
gently off again upon shoes and clothing 
was bilge-water. This, somehow, made 
everybody feel better about it. 

The occasional street-crossing was not 
in any sense a bar to navigation; the 
mud was simply a little less deep out of 
consideration for pedestrians. It did 
not suggest to anybody needing beans or 
anything that here was a good place to 
get out and walk. 

It was a mild March day 
as makes optimists go out and think 
about starting a garden. In the exertion 
of picking up, passing, and laying down 
it was frequently necessary forthe ‘ 
less Four 
watery 


*“avasts 


such a day 


‘Fear- 
” to wipe their brows with bilge- 
hands. As a consequence they 
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seemed gradually losing their membe: 
ship in the Caucasian race. Bystande: 
not knowing that this was a Ma 

full of ancestors (as It was In one inca! 
nation) might have thought it a ban 
of Malays sailing upon a log. The boy 
became darker and darker as the elasti 
vessel plowed onward, but there came 

time when all the seafarers were mudd 
point of saturation.  Bilge-wat« 
would no longer stick. 

When this good ship started nobod 
had any idea that it would be long 
vovage, yet circumstances combined 
send it on and on. A group, of cours¢ 
will do by mutual urging what no mem 
ber of it would think of doing 
‘Fearless Four” 


to a 


alone. A 
1S not nece ssarily 
pose d of foul fe ark SS people. 

But the most potent factor of all wa 
the laughter of bystanders. 
to amuse one’s fe llow-man 


com 


The craving 
voluntarily 
as one of the 
primal forces governing human action 
Social life up-stairs and down is largely 
built upon this amiable trait of humai 
nature. The village ** cut-up” 
and small ranks high in 
esteem. This need of the human con 
sciousness keeps the world’s supply o 


has never re ceived its due 


in larg 


TOWNS his Owl 


writers, actors, and baseball-players 
even greater than the demand. In its 
more perverted forms it gives us the 
practical joker and the = after-dinne: 
speaker. With boys it ranks higher than 
the need for sleep and little lower than 


the need for food. 

So now this passion for entertaining 
had become the motive 
drove the good ship Santa Maria down 
turbid Jefferson Street, Ranny in the 
bow anxiously looking for the East 
Indies. Boys gathered on the sidewalk, 
ridiculed the strange conveyance, called 
the mariners names, and in many littk 
ways expressed their appreciation and 
envy. Link Weyman frankly asked to 
be taken aboard, but his offer was de- 
clined for lack of space. Every farmer 
who navigated those busy waters drove 
around the boat with an indulgent grin. 
Girls, who were acquainted with 
these parties in their white and scholas- 
tic life, gazed with faces slightly dis- 
torted as if finding new depths of filthi- 
The elegant Clarence Raleigh, 


power W hich 


we II 


ness. 


journeying down-town with his mother 
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purpose of getting a new neck- 
r something, found a morbid fascina- 
the sight until dragged out of 


unny-lookin’ people in this coun- 
said Tom Rucker. He referred, 
issumes, not to Mrs. Raleigh, but to 
rence, who Was re garded by the pres- 
ompany as the lowest form of ani- 

1 life 
It was ten by the village clock when 
its glacial progress the boat reached 


wagon-tfactory of Thomas Dukes. 
Kanny approached the source of the 
family income with mingled _ feelings. 
He would not be ashamed to have his 
father look out of the ofhce window and 
ee his son—otherwise Washington 
rossing the Delaware. Yet father 


night find some thir g to cavil at in the 
proceedings; might insist that the self- 
ppointed commander get out of his 


it and go home. But, whether Mr. 


Dukes was not for the moment in his 
thee, or whether the coating of bilge- 
vater had camouflaged his son beyond 


nition, the re Was no inte rfe rence by 
e town’s leading wagon-maker. Ran- 


BOAT IN THE WORLD,” 





ADMITTED RANNY. ‘I'S 


‘FEARLESS FOUR” 


13 


ny’s relief, however, was not unmixed 
with regret. 

At last they reached the smaller stores 
which marked the outskirts of the busi- 
ness district. —The Chinese laundry re- 
minded Tug Wiltshire that he was that 
eminent globe-trotter, Captain Cook 
for nobody else ever for a moment ad- 
mitted that Ranny was the commander 
of the expedition. Tug now gave his 
crew ample opportunity to trade with 
the natives. 

* Anybody want a hair-cut?” he asked 
as they reached Randall’s barber-shop. 
“ Anybody want some dinner?” he added 
as they sighted the White Front Restau- 
rant. 

fom Rucker here scored one of his 
notable successes as a wit, and the jolly 
old sea-dogs almost fell off the boat in 
their glee. 

“No,” he said, pointing to a dentist’s 
sign; “‘I want to get my tooth pulled.” 

The trathe 
quired a lot of intellectual steering by 
Ranny and a great deal of lung power on 
the part of Tom, the official fog-horn, to 
keep things going. The multitude of 


was dense now, and it re- 
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wheels had churned the mud of the 
down-town streets into a mass that re- 
minded “Fatty”? Hartman not un- 
pleasantly of apple-butter. The decks 
tended to sink lower into the sea, yet the 
all the more perfect. The 
inspired Ranny now steered his leisurely 
craft to the post-office and all the an- 
client mariners went in and solemnly in- 
quired for mail. ‘There was no mail for 
anybody, but “Fatty” took advantage 
of the occasion to get farther forward 
upon the boat, forcing the unwelcome 
job of lifter upon Tug Wiltshire. 
“Fatty” devoted his new-found leisure 
to the song beginning, “Lightly 
lightly row; o’er the glassy waves we 

The next leg of the journey was not 
long, however, for Ranny, with the uni- 
versal approval of the crew and to the 
amusement of the honest landlubbers, 
turned the craft inward toward the 
bakery of Henry Wiseman, friend of the 
hungry young, proprietor of the most 
fragrant establishment in town. The 
genial baker went into a spasm of merri- 
ment at their approach and _ heartily 
welcomed these sea-boys of the western 
world though he seemed to draw the 
line at shaking hands. Tom Rucker 
scored again by taking a string from his 
pocket and ostentatiously making fast 
to the dock. 

“Well, boys, what ’Il 
asked Wiseman, when he had ushered 
the pilgrims into his shop. There was a 
moment of slight embarrassment; 
from the Wiltshire bean-money, there 
was not a cent in the crew. “It’s on 
me,”’ said Henry, sensing this not unique 
situation. Hot buns were the ultimate 
answer, soft and warm from the oven. 
They melted away with unusual speed, 
for seafaring is a great producer of appe- 
tites. 

Meanwhile some down-town denizens 
not pressed for time remained outside 
the bakery and admired the ingenuity of 
these travelers. “‘Ain’t they cautions?” 
was an often used. The 
group inevitably attracted the attention 
of Editor Henders, who was making his 
morning rounds, seeking food for the 
hungry Bulletin press. The matter was 
explained by volunteers and the editor 
went into the bakery to interview the 


illusion was 


row, 


you have?” 


aside 


expression 
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distinguished foreigners. He asked thi 
que stions appropriate to such occasions 

‘How do you like our country?’ 

“What do you think of our high build 
ings?” and the like. Presently it was 
seen that he and the genial baker wer 
putting their heads together in some 
secret and underhand fashion—a thing 
which normally meant trouble for some- 
body. 

** Now listen, you fellows,” Mr. 
ders said. ‘‘You take the 
name of the vessel?” 

“The /esp said Tug Wiltshire, 
reverting to his first love. 

“You take the Hesperus and sail her 
around on Main Street to Alleston’s 
grocery. I'll meet you there and do 
something handsome for you. 

“What will you do?” asked the literal- 
minded Ranny. 

“Well, candy and such matters. | 
don’t mind telling you that I am willing 
to go into this thing pretty deep.” 

“How deep?” This impoliteness was 
committed by “Fatty” Hartman. 

Henry Wiseman held his face in check 
by a great effort, while Mr. Henders 
seemed to struggle with his frugal nat- 
ure. 

“Well, fifty cents wouldn’t stop me, 
said the editor. 

“Avast!” said “Fatty,” fervently. 
Tom contributed a splendid siren hoot 
as they swarmed out of the shop and 
made for their craft. 

Tug had a private joke which he 
shared with his shipmates as soon as they 
= ay of sight of land. 

“We had to go there anyhow,” he 
Si ‘id, "for them beans. Now we're get- 
ting paid for it.’ 

It was not, geographically, a long 
journey, but the sea grew thinner and 
wetter as they went on. Where /efferson 
Street flowed into Main Street—the 
important corner of the town—it was 
less like apple-butter and more like bean 
rounded the 


Hen 


W hat’s the 


” 
TUS, 


” 


soup. As they corner 
Ranny caught sight of City Marshal 
Jenkins, who could always be found 


where the crowds were thickest and con- 
versational opportunities best. The 
police force seemed shocked at what he 
saw, but whether because he could not 
think of any law that was being violated 
or because he recognized beneath their 














CLARENCE WAS REGARDED AS THI 


iddy exteriors of the city’s 
blest houses, he did not put them un- 

r arrest. Pe rhaps he hesitate d to wade 

t to take them in custody; after all, 

was hired as a dry-land marshal. He 

sho duc k. 

And so at last the se black-faced come- 
lians were actually navigating the dan- 
erous of Main Street Main 
werect. on a Saturday forenoon, 

wded with farmers’ vehicles, the side- 
walks thronged with interested people 
greeting the mariners with affable com- 
nent. There was so much of this sort of 
thing that those on board got the impres- 
that there more than there 
actually was. Many tradesmen prob- 
ibly never knew about the affair at all, 

t the boys would have sworn after- 

ird that all business was suspended 
hile everybody was out giving cheers. 
In fact, the little group of citizens in 
tront of Alleston’s grocery-store Editor 
Henders among those present—did pro- 
luce something of an ovation as the 
raft turned in toward the promised re- 


shnments., 


SCIONS 


waters 


TOO, 


sion was 


LIFE 


LOWEST FORM OF ANIMAI 


Ironical old Fate loves to trip up the 
person who ts earnestly trying to put his 
best foot forward. Ranny often found 
that in a situation which demanded a 
clear and rapid statement of his case 
he took to stammering. “Fatty” Hart- 
man could recite a poem in his bedroom 
from beginning to end, only to bring dis- 
credit upon himself, his class, and his 
country when facing a Friday-afternoon 
phalanx of adult visitors. “Tug Wiltshire, 
a bookworm out of school hours, often 
gave his teacher the impression that 
his relations with the printed were 
most cold and casual. So now Tom 
Rucker, who loved to entertain his fel- 
low-man, got stage fright at the sight of 
so many of his fellow-men being visibly 
entertained. Gazing perhaps too much 
upon his audience, [om found himself 
standing upon one edge of his share of 
the Hesperus and sinking dangerously 
into Main Street. At this crucial point 
he lost his head and in desperation 
jumped forward upon the board already 
fairly well occupied by “Fatty” Hart- 
man. “Fatty,” thus bumped, fell upon 
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‘Tug Wiltshire’s 


began to sink, 
throughout the 
the ship. 


board, and, when this 
frankly amuck 
length and 
Sturdier vessels than this have 
come to - through shifting ballast. 
In the general demoralization all boards 
tipped all disappeared into the a: 
like sea and the good old Iles 
went down! 
kK ditor Henders called loudly for vol- 
unteer life-savers. 


ran 


Alleston’s delivery-wagon amiably threw 
himself into this breach; a few 
a his life-boat to the rescue of the 
distre mariners. The 


Ste ps 


SSC d 
( “ste red into his craft and eager hands 
helped them ashore. 

‘Well, we're here all right,’ 
Ranny to Mr. Henders, anxious to estab- 
lish the it technical position. Lhe edi- 


survivors 


said 


tor’s character proved equal to the 
strain. He did not crawl behind techni- 
calities. In fact, he was so cheerful that 


one might have thought that the wreck 
had served well whatever dark purpose 
was 1n his mind. 

i All right,” he said; *“ come into the 
store. The first thing to do for ship- 
wrecked sailors is to feed ’em.” 

So they accompanied by a 
small gallery of sightseers (though Lem 
White, conservative In money 
matters, evidently thought that the free 
part of the entertainment was over His 
loss was more than made up, however, 
by Mr. Webber, who left his reliable drug- 
store and hastened to the aid of the 
distressed mariners. 

James B. Alleston had witnessed the 
from the of his store, 
but for some reason had not seemed 
highly amused as some of his townsmen. 
Mr. Alleston was a believer in the Ches- 
ter A. Arthur policy of facial adornment. 
His attitude toward shoppers was nevet 
entirely hospitable; it was as if he tried 
to convince them that they were making 
a great mistake in buying things from his 
store, though the facts were quite other- 
wise, for he ce: ried only the best grade 
of edibles. He could not now refuse this 
obvious demand for staple and fancy 
but he did make the ill- 
natured remark that Mrs. Wiltshire had 
been bothering him by telephone about 
a long-lost son and a quarter’s worth of 
be ans. 


entered, 


alway S 


rescue doorwa\ 


groceries, 


breadth of 


Phe colored driver of 
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‘Never mind,” said the editor to Tug 
‘It’s partly my fault. Pll fix it up wit 
your folks.” It is a signifeant fact th: 
he said this in a sub rosa voice while tl 
grocer was occupied with weighing ot 
hrst aid to the starving. 

Henry Wiseman by this time ha 
locked up his bakery and arrived at tl 
scene of gaiety. He and Druggist Wel 
ber now made a great game of recogniz 
ing the various hardy seamen. 
cedure was to capture a tar and scraps 
mud from a storm-beaten face until, b 
a process of excavation and 
they discovered his identity. 
comedy, candy, 


lhe pr 


re searcl 
Phus witl 
bananas 


nuts, popcorn, 


and a_ round of bottled soda thi 
rescue proved to be a gorgeous Ssoctlal 
affair. At half-past eleven, just as th 
dinner whistles were blowing, “ Fatty” 


Hartman voluntarily declined to tak« 
any further nourishment; thus the his 
tory of Lakeville might be said to have 
passed into anew phase. 

\\ hen the crew had bee n fed toa point 
of exhaustion the 
them ten cents apiece 
home. Outside he 
he would make 


newspaper man gavi 
and started them 
assured them all that 
things right with thei 
parents. He seemed fear that any 
body as muddy lads would be 
refused admission to re spectable homes. 

lhe ** Fearless Four” and the bag of be- 
lated beans took their jovial way home 
ward. Tug Wiltshire instituted a rolling 
gait appropriate to Jack ashore, but as 
he had never this outside the 
printed page it may not have been en- 
tirely convincing. However, all wabbled 
and swaggered on their sea-legs and 
made themselves odious to such land- 
lubbers of their were en- 
countered along the shores of raging Jef- 
ferson Street. “Fatty ” Hartman sang 
constantly in basso , “Many 
brave hearts lie oe in the deep; so 
beware, beware.” In his effort to reach 
the last low “beware” he folded himself 
over until all his chins lay piled upon his 
che St. 

Meanwhile strange things were taking 
place in the back part of Alleston’s 
grocery-store. The idle sightseers had 
departed with the spectacle, the tumult 


as these 


seen 


Own age as 


ofond 


and the shouting had died, but Wiseman 
editor 
[These S( lid 


and Webber remained and the 
returned after a short trip. 











THE CRUISE OF 
tizens were presently reinforced 
Mr. Thompson of the First 
National Bank and by Mr. Raleigh, 
hose offer to clothe people fash- 
ibly adorned fences for a radius 
: L hese late-comers 
pped to the pen like othce in the 
r to poke a little persiflage at the 
ceryman. 
‘How would this do for 
sp” asked Henders, Was 
mentally writing pieces fort 
he paper and trying them on his 
friends. He took a bill-form from 
\lleston’s desk and wrote: 


1 miles. 


] 
iOZel 


a head, 
who 


HE RE-WRECK OF THE “‘ HESPERUS” 
\\ known Schooner Sinks in Forty 
Fathoms off Alleston’s 


tore 


Grocery 


“All hands saved,” said Wiseman. 
“But digestions lost 
idde d Drugegist Webbe fT. 
“We ought to raise the wreck. 
[t will be dangerous to navigation.” 


Mr. 


forever, 


This was Raleigh’s contribu- 
Henry Wiseman’s lively fancy 
played with the idea of a kind 
iquatic carnival on Main Street. 
| he kids could have boat race Ss,” 
id. ‘*We could offer prizes.” 
1 he laughs that followed these sallies 
re all but unanimous. 
‘I won’t be ridiculed into anything,” 
ud Alleston, testily. ‘“‘If 


you ve got 

new arguments, trot ’em out. Of 
course, it’s bad in the spring for a little 
hile. Nobody denies that. But it 


loesn’t justify us in spending the tax- 


payers’ money like—like a lot of drunken 
lors.” 

“He’s doing it, too,” said Wiseman. 
[he unfortunate analogy provoked a 
round of titters and that portion of the 
grocer’s face which was € xposed to public 
view grew slightly rosy. 

It is a curious fact that a conference 
which made a number of prominent 
people late to dinner was chiefly char- 
cterized by things that did not actually 
happen. Henders did not actually 
threaten the groceryman with a cam- 
paign of public ridicule; Alleston did 
not openly counter-threaten to with- 
draw his advertising and job printing; 
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HE COULD RECITE A 
BEDROOM FROM BEGINNING TO END 


POEM IN HIS 


Thompson did not say he would curtail 
the grocer’s credit at the bank. Wiseman 
did not re ply S¢ riously to Raleigh’s sug- 
gestion, “Why don’t you take a flier in 
politics, Henry?’ Nothing was done in 
that brutal and honest way which ob- 
tained in Randolph Harrington Dukes’s 
Set. 

Nor did Alleston 


surrender. 


in so many words 


“If you want to get up a decent state- 
ment,” he said to Henders, ‘‘and stop 
this kid foolishness, w’y I'll look at it 
and see what | think. But I won’t be 
ridiculed into anything.” 

“All right, Jim,” said the editor; 
‘that’s fair enough.” With just the 
proper degree of deliberation, he dropped 
the blackmailing head-lines into the 
waste-paper basket. Therefore 

When in the late afternoon a reunion 
of forcibly retired sailors, yarning over 
old times in the front yard of Commo- 
dore Dukes’s home, received the evening 





Ik PROCEDURE WAS TO CAPTURE A TAR 


B from the hand of the carrier and 
searched it feverishly for marine intelli- 
found nothing about the 
whatever. The only thing re- 
motely related to it was this: 


gence, they 


CTUILSé 


LAKEVILLE STEPS FORWARD 

James B. Alleston’s attention was called 
to-day, by a representative of this paper, to 
condition of our streets 
*You can say for me,” 


Alleston, “that the 


said Councilman 
time has to take 
definite steps toward paving the business 
part of the city Thanks to the careful fiscal 
policy of the present administration, our 


credit is now 1n such shape that 1t 1s an excel- 


come 


AND 


- 


“= 


~ 


a : 

a : Pe 
Pad be Rg 
cmp 
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SCRAPE MUD FROM A STORM-BEATEN FACE 


lent time for a bond issue to start this neces- 
sary work.” 

Councilman Alleston’s praiseworthy action 
insures a majority in the council in favor of 
the immediate paving of Main Street. Thus 
begins an era of improvement that in the 
end will make Lakeville the 
ful and progressive city in 
state. 


most beauti- 
this part of the 


So the backbone of the opposition, 
like the backbone of the winter, was 
broken. But the “Fearless Four” had 
been used and paid off and cast aside like 
an old shoe. 

So little justice is there in this world! 




















The Supreme Commanders of the Allies 


Focu, PETAIN, 


BY W. 


what 


a w|HO and manne! 
ADs (| of man is General Foch, 





: Dy now Generalissimo of 
\V [ 4 | the Allied forces in the 
2 £| heid? Ishea Napoleon, 


i . a —cell | a Moltke, a We llington, 
| IOS ee Cis a Grant? Is he even a 
Hi lenburg! His first recorded utter- 
e after his appointment had at least 
onhdence of greatness. It con- 

ned a stirring promise of victory: 


will show the full measure 

ul All 1S voing well.” 
During the three and more years | 
in France, mostly, but not solely, 
the British headquarters, [ had some 
nal acquaintance with all the gen- 
concerned in this mortal combat 
Pétain, Haig, yes, and Pershing) 
eard continual discussion of thei 
ds and characters. If I can throw 
little light on their personalities 
powers, it may serve a purpose, for 
them are men of individual mark 

ell as soldiers of destiny. 

What exactly does it mean that Gen- 


lhe tuture 


ICCCSS. 


ral Foch is Generalissimo? Such an 
intment has been meditated before. 

\ meeting was held at the Calais railway 
than a yvear ago to decide 


tation more 

hether General Nivelle, who had just 

n his salient victory at Verdun, should 
be made supreme over both armies. At 
that meeting, Generals Robertson and 
Haig sat together and small articulate 
opposition to the proposal was made by 
them or others at that place and at that 
moment. It seemed likely to be ac- 

pted; but after General Robertson’s 
return to England the scheme was tem- 
porarily rejected, presumably by the 
British Cabinet. 

General Nivelle at that juncture would 
prob: ibly have had almost as complete a 
supremacy of command as_ General 
Foch has given now. General 

Vou. CXXXVII.—No. 817.—7 


been 





Haic, 
BEACH 


AND PERSHING 


THOMAS 


adquarters in the Fic e] 1914 to Dec. 1917 
Foch does more than control the strategy 
of the embattled armies. He is the chief 
executive as well as chief adviser. At 
first he appointed to ‘‘co-ordi- 
nate hf Now he can issue direct orders. 
his supremacy does not in practice sub- 
tract from the responsibility of General 
Haig as much as may be thought; and 
Gene ral Pétain still retains his old com- 
mand. The details of defensive work, 
the moving of troops, the organization of 
both offense and defense, and all local 
tactics depend still on British com- 
manders of armies—men like Plumer, 
Horne, Byng, and Rawlinson—-and on 
General Haig, who is the field-marshal 
directing these four army generals. But 
in principle the change is immense. 
General Foch can absolutely decide all 
greater questions of withdrawal and at- 
tack, can pick the moment and place 


Was 


when British or French defense shall 
give place to offense, or when the army 
of maneuver, supposing it to exist in 


striking force, shall be thrown in. The 
very fact that the battle is on French 
soil, that withdrawal means the de- 
struction of French towns and attack 
entails their hammering by Allied artil- 
lery, made necessary the appointment of 
a Frenchman, quite apart from the 
peculiar strategic skill—which no one 
doubts—in General Foch himself. And 
the crisis called for a Generalissimo, an 
authority who could issue absolute com- 
mands even to the feld-marshal in com- 
mand of the British armies. Phis 
supreme appointment theoretically in- 
volves the formation of a General Staff 
of Franco-British officers, whose influ- 
ence will be felt on the Italian as well as 
the French front. 

It is a happy coincidence that General 
Foch is personally well known and much 
beloved by the British—by the British 
officer as well as by the chief members 
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When he 
British a crisis 


Allies. 


British Cabinet. 
mito TOUC h with the 


of the 
cami 


nrst 


as great as the present faced the 


Pétain’s lines were aimose pierced at 
Arras. The Belgians—with whose troops 
I was then living—were suffering ove1 
two thousand casualties a day and were 


all in momentary peril of yielding the 
line of the Yser. At Ypres, British cooks 


and orderlies were holding up a mass of 


Germans and they had no further re- 
serves \t that juncture Foch came up 
buoyant and cheerful. He put his men 


earthworks 
to dig trenc hes in the 


Into for it was impossible 


low, wet ground 
and planted his 79 in whateve! covel 
he could find. 


live re d 


On the second day he de- 
counter-attacks, and 
the Huns decided to 
give up further offensive. 

Phe himself and in 
a do¢ tor’s hands; but illne SS affected his 
spirits not at all. “* The little man would 
be hopeful if he had a bullet through his 
middle,’ was said of him by a British 
admirer at the crisis; and he hit the note 
ot Koch's characte 2 He 1S a man with 
whom hopefulness is much more than a 
In his creed, 
as man and general, hope fulness is the 
frst article. He considers that depres- 
sion 1s a confession of intellectual weak- 
ness and will argue that it has lost more 


two local 


almost instantly 


reneral was ill 


question of temperament. 


battles than any other single cause. lo 
is to admit that matter has 
conquered spirit. Literally, the general 
lives and flourishes by virtue of mental 


be gloomy 


pluck. 

But our interest at present is with the 
effect of such a personality upon the 
immediate issue in France; and it 1s 
General Foch’s conviction that mind 


power, in the soldier as in the general, 
can snatch out of the arms of 
defeat, as surely as the coming of unex- 
pected reinforcements; his 


victory 
and creed 
has been twice justine d 


Marne. 


in the enemy,’ 


once at Y pres, 

‘Watch for depres- 
is one of his maxims. 
during this war that 
man need ever be tired at a crisis if he 
manages his mind right,”’ because intel- 
lectual energy can produce absolute for- 
getfulness of all bodily ailments until the 
body 
| his doe Snot mean that he 1S carele SS of 


bodily health. Very far from it. No 


once at the 


s1on 


He said once “no 


is in actual danger of collapse. 


man is more careful. He does not, | 
Pere Joffre, insist on retiring to bed 
9.30 or refuse to be awaked whatey 
the emergency, but he is a believer 


not retarding the mind by any bod 
handicap, and has the proverbial poy 
of sleep attributed to great men. 
General Foch’s temperament is | 
culiarly congenial to the British Pris 
Minister who, more than any one el 
for unity of command. 
discovered this during the progress 
the Somme battle in the autumn of 19 
in the course of a long breakfast-tal 
talk with the Premier at Amiens. | 
had come over to France partly to d 
cuss with General Haig the increas« 
the front, partly to vi 
Paris and re view the whole trend ot tl 
war. He was peculiarly enthusiastic 
the moment over the success of Gener: 
Foch in capturing prisoners, which | 
attributed to the speed of his attach 
He much interested in’ Fren¢ 
methods of assault; and from this then 
Wwe diverged to a 
morale of German prisoners, whom 
had and talked with after ever 
battle. ‘lwice he interjected, ‘‘ Ah, th 
is anothei must win 
he phrase might have come straig| 
from the mouth of General Foch; it wa 
due to a singularly similar gift of buoy 
ant, cheery pluck. The two men, dit 
ferent though they are in a score of way 
have a certain natural afhnity, and tl 
athnities are likely to interact power 
fully on the immediate future of th 
war. It has not often happened in hi 
that statesman and reneral hav 


has striven 


railway S at 


Was 
discussion on t! 
seen 


reason why We 


tory 
felt such temperamental sympathy on 
with the othe ¢ 
In most ways Ge neral Foch 1s as pure 

type of his nation as General Pershing i 
of America or General Haig of Scotland 
All three are crystals of the best quali 
ties spread in solution throughout thei 
nations. ‘| he greatest of all I renc h or, 
for the matter of that, of all the world’ 
soldiers—was not more 
lect and inspirations. Is this dancing 
i mind, which is at its best 
when things are at their worst, a matcl 
for the massive Hindenburg, whos: 
genius consists, as his fgure indicates, 11 
the organization of mass and the main 
tenance of its momentum 1 


Gallic in intel 


Vivacious 


in a give! 





SUPREME 


lirection? Can the Allies match a 
Bliicher with a Napoleon? Well, there 
much of Napoleon’s quality in ¢ yeneral 
in small things, and perhaps in 
[he first moment that | saw Le 
as the poilu calls Foch, salient 
esses to Le Petit Caporal, the great 
yen own favorite nickname, 
othe mind. Others have empha- 

| the similarity of his career to Joffre’s 

r experiences in colonial and Mada- 

1r warfare and at the siege of Paris, 
earness of their places of birth and 
dence, their similar age; but the com- 
rison of experience finds no parallel in 

ir characters as soldic rs, between the 
patient, slow-moving, solid Peére Jotfre 
id this lean, quick-gestured, aggressive 
riest of offensive warfare. ‘They are 
rather the complements one of the other, 
shysically and intellectually. 
ive only seen Joffre seated, either in a 
ir orin achair. And I have seen Foch 
nly on his feet, moving alertly, whether 
e stood or walked. His friends tell me 
that he at his best mounted on 
s favorite horse, where he looks much 
more than his five feet six inches in 
height and much less than his sixty-six 
vears. But I gladly surrender that view 
for the near sight of his quick gray eye 
and a closer view of his powerful nose 
chin. Every one who has written 

f him, so far as I have read, 
as in motion. 


PHE 


} 


¢ 


is seen 


him An unsigned sketch 
if him (written, as I happen to know, 


by an officer who was afterward Joffre’s 
describes an alert person at a 
surrounded by an upright 
of ofhcers strictly at atten- 
room almost wholly 
Probably the best-known de- 
America is of a little man 
moving restlessly up and down, like a 
aged panther, over a small strip of pave- 
ment in a bombarded village, while he 
made up his mind to try one of the most 
daring maneuvers ever attempted in a 
Che very vigor of his own 
movements urged him to make that per- 
sistent onslaught on the heights of the 
Chateau of Mondemont, which, with the 
swinging of a whole division across the 
back of his retreating army, won the 
battle of the Marne. Student though he 
is, he looks his real self out of doors 
rather than in. The second of these two 


ecretary 
telephone, 
emicircle 
tion, in a 
furniture. 
scription in 


great Crisis. 
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I myself 


talks of 


bare of 
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more char- 
at least as | 


accounts Is more persuasive, 
acteristic, than the first 
ee him. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
neglect the purely intellectu al side of 
‘the first strategist in Europe.” Both 
his books, the Conduct of f War and the 
Principles of War, are packed with 
maxims and arguments that might have 
been inspired by the present crisis. | 
have no doubt that all his lieutenants in 
to-day’s battle have almost by heart his 
subtle chapters on the limits of obedi- 
ence and the need of observing the spirit 
rather than the letter of a commander’s 
He drives home at every open- 
ing the essential duty of reading the 
enemy's mind; and a lay reader, checked 
and worried at some pages by over- 
technical passages, will suddenly escape 
into enthralling essays on pure psychol- 
with essential 


‘ 


orde rs. 


ogy, intersperse d epi- 
grams. “‘ Victory is a thing of the will” 
is one of his favorite maxims; and he 


holds the first essentials in a general to 
be “moral and physical character” and 
to take the 


possession of “‘the energy 
necessary risks.” 
My first acquaintance with General 


Foch, if I may commit an Irishism, was 
with one of his friends. I was at 
Chateau Thierry, a railway station to 
the east of Paris, soon after the battle of 
the Marne. I had walked nearly thirty 
miles from a little village up by the 
river Aisne, and was hurrying back to 
Paris to find a telegraph-ofhce or a 
courier to get my news, which was a full 
budget, back to England. By luck and 
labor I caught the train, crowded in 
every carriage and corridor with French 
refugees. I found myself comfortably 
ensconced in front of an old artillery 
general. Every one everywhere was 


still discussing ‘“‘the miracle of the 
Marne,” and the old officer and | 
joined the stream. He had been in 


the thick of it. He discussed 
incidents of it almost with tears, es- 
pecially the hour when he missed the 
best target of his life, as he phrased it, 
because the despatch- rider who was 
bringing him official leave to fire skidded 
in the mud off his motorcycle and 
could not get the machine to move 
again. Finally I put the inevitable 
question: 


some 
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“Who wrought the miracle of the 
Marne?” 

‘Tactically,” he said, “the final vic- 
tory was due to General Foch.” 

It was the first time I had heard the 
name pronounced, and remember in my 
ignorance being a little surprised that 
the ‘‘ch”’ was soft and the ‘‘o”’ so very 
broad. 

“General Foch,” he explained, and 
lrew me a little diagram, a bad 
iaison between German armies. 
here was a weak spot, though the at- 
tack was heavy on both the general’s 
He thrust his guns up into the 
gap, while he developed the wedge with 
his infantry. Those batteries, which 
were beautifully placed, raked the Ger- 
mans so unmercifully that retreat was 
ordered. “Only twice,” he added, 
“have I seen what they call a panic on 
the held of battle. This was the second 
and one large German unit, 
at least a battalion strong, cut and ran 
as the 75’s opened on them 
from only a four-hundred-yard range. It 
Was a sauve-qui-peé i 

I was not to see the man himself for 
two years, though | came to know sev- 
in the interval he had 
greatly endeared himself to the British 
by his valiant help at the first battle of 
Ypres, and bestowal of 
honor more popular than King George’s 
offer of the Order of the Bath. General 
Foch came up just as our cooks and 
orderlies were called out to hold the last 
thin line. ‘They held it till the French 
appeared, and Foch, by amazingly skil- 
ful selection of the right spots to attack, 
by little but violent counter-attacks, 
checked the onrush of the enemy, who 
probably more outnumbered the Allies 
there and then than at any time or place 
during the war. All these things are 
If General Foch wishes to hear 
his praises sung he should listen to the 
retelling of that story of Y pres by two 
British othcers, both, as it happens, 
Irish) who were in the midst of that 
battle and came to know their colleague 
well. General Foch, who had fought de- 
fensively beside and with the British at 
Ypres in 1914, was in command next the 
British on their right and south at the 
opening of the Somme offensive. I saw 
and met him on the edge of the battle- 


‘6 
Saw 
two 


WINGS. 


occasion, 


general’s 


( ral ot his peers. 


seldom was 


omens, 


held itself. Indeed, there is a 


spot 
the neighborhood of Mericourt, a 
German hands, where some people 

to raise a memorial to La Belle Allia 
for there French and British troops 
and there the greatest success of | 


I, IG160, Was won. General Foch, a 
stood on a desert held among a sn 
group of ofhcers conspicuously large 
stature, was, nevertheless, himself 
most conspicuous figure of all by rea 
of a crisp alertness of gesture that 
only have come from the brain, for 
moved little. The colloquy was int 
At every turn General Fox 
contribution tended to draw the diss 
sion on to a more theoretic and abst 
plane, while the others pulled it back 
smaller, more concrete questions, s\ 
as the exact locality of certain Germ 
batteries. General Foch was express 
his belief in a certain general policy 
the wisdom of concentrating artille 
hre entirely on one shallow system of 
enemy’s trenches, rushing that with t 
infantry, and then again concentrati 
every gun on the next line, and ag: 
advancing as quickly as possible wt 
the second was smashed. ‘This was 
contrast to the theory of many lines 
curtain or barrage fire simultaneou: 
delivered. His keen, quick, but at t! 
same time very—what shall I say? 
unpushful form of address was m« 
taking; but his delight in the logic 
the art (His Principles of War denies vi; 
orously that war can be a science 
strategy, of which he is a past mast: 
makes him sometimes impatient of | 
logical minds. I will not mention nam« 
but there was one of our more disti! 
guished soldiers against whom the ge! 
eral felt continual irritation—as_ | 
frankly confessed—simply for the re 
son that he could not be brought to di 
abstract tactics. His inarti 
late, gruff, blurted, and grimly practi 
comments quite spoiled a fruitful di 
bate. 

General Foch, though he comes fror 
the south, from a neighbor village to th: 
of Pére Joffre, who is still and reserve 
as any a perfect type « 


esting. 


cuss 


Britisher, 1s 
French intellect. His logic has a steel 
accuracy. His books on tactics an 


strategy are more subtle and more trt 
than the best pages of Clausewitz; an 








THE SUPREME 
his brain, 1n spite 
robustness in bodily health, quite defies 
his body. His intellectual eagerness Was 
such, even in his early days, that he for- 
got to push his own interests. 
he was raised to his position as head of 
the military school of tactics by his 
riend and admirer “‘the Tiger,” as M. 
Clémenceau is fitly called. And what a 
hne liger he looked, as I saw him last 
vear tramping British battle-fields. In 
spite of his seventy years, he positively 
ind obviously enjoyed the Ww alk, enjoyed 
even the neighborhood of S-9 shells, 
which were frequent that day. 
Pétain, whose elevation to 
the supreme command (which he holds 
still alongside Foch’s battle command) 
has been almost the quickest on record, 
by temperament and practice a life- 
saver. I never met a man who better 
fulfilled in appearance and manner the 
ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. I met 
him first when he was defending Arras in 
October, 1914; and the histories have not 
nearly enough of that defense. 
was, and even more obviously 
than before has been a second time, a 
key position. The story of my meeting 
with the general is the most vivid of all 
my memories of the war, though they 
years, spent in great 
measure at the front. It is personal, but 
it will illustrate, I think, better than 
anything I can say, the character of this 
great soldier. At that date no war cor- 
respondents were officially allowed to 
approach the front. Imprisonment and 
deportation were the penalties of dis- 
obedience. The possession of a Cametfa 
was an aggravation of the general of- 
being “in the zone of the 
I smuggled myself forward in 
the company of refugees who 
wished, greatly daring, to return to 
\rras; and, thanks largely to the very 
ample proportions of a French matron 
who sat in front of me in a one-horse 
shay), we entered 
its first bombardment. 
inevitable —I was arrested and 
taken to the general’s advanced head- 
quarters at Aubigny just behind Arras. 
His immediate staff threatened all the 
rigor of the law, and more. The threats 
were culminating when General Pétain, 
then only in command of a corps—I be- 


General 


made 


Arras 


extend over three 


tense of 
armies 
some 


Presently—it 
was 
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of a certain want of 


Happily, 


Arras on the day of 
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lieve with only the substitute rank of a 
colonel entered the room. | 
took my courage in my two hands and 
said: ‘‘General, is it not a good thing 
that the world should be told of these 
German crimes against historical French 
buildings?” 

The faint flicker of a smile touched 
the corners of his mobile lips and van- 


cottage 


ished. He looked up and down and said 
nothing for a long half-minute. Then 
he opened the palm of his left hand, 
struck it with his right fist, and, as if 
giving a military command, uttered 
resonant: 

** Bon.” 


I passed in an instant from fears of 
hell to hopes of heaven. 

“Have you a camera?” he 
: vehemently denied the crime. ‘That 
is a pity,” he with another smile, 
ra and evanescent as the first. Then 
he put me into his private car, gave me 
precisely an hour and a half to see all | 
could see, with instructions to report 
my impressions to himself at the end of 
the tour. 

When I returned to headquarters it was 
dusk. Five hundred German shells had 
crushed every semblance of architecture 
out of Petite Place and its gorgeous Span- 
ish building. A tallow-factory on fire 
looked like the mouth ofhell. Stars, green 
and red and white, lit the whole area of the 
trenches. ‘The thunder of artillery was 
incredible. The general was quite un- 
moved. He disc ussed these are hitec tural 
beauties. He spoke with passion of 
German brutality, in general and in 
particular, but he forgot no detail of the 
moment; and at the last wrote me a 
pass through his lines. It was much 
needed. His staff at the remote! head- 
quarters had been chasing me all day 
with two automobiles! 

That incident suggests another qual- 
ity in both General Pétain and General 
Foch. Neither is that extreme type of 
intellectual officer which J met after- 
ward. The head of General Pétain’s staff 
(who had been chasing me with two 
automobiles) was transferred to another 
headquarters at a later date, and | 
called the incident. He introduced me 
to his new chief, asked me not to 
mention his name if | wrote about him, 
and | herewith refrain. This general, 


aske d, and 


said, 


who 
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who has served with continuous success, 
said to me: 

“‘T should regard it as a grave derelic- 
tion of duty if | ever went near the front 
trenches. It is my duty to think, think, 
think.” 

He was at the moment perfecting a 
method of ste reoscopic photography, 
and seemed to me more like an intellec- 
tual machine than any man I ever saw: 
He had reduced his hours of sleep—so 
he told me—to four a night. Unlike 
him, both Pétain and Foch actively en- 
joy the sight and presence of their hight- 
ing-men and, if they might, would love 
to lead them in the field. I once heard a 
good epigram about Foch from one of 
our officers who knew him well and had 
fought beside his troops: 

“He is the only man of theory I ever 
knew who was better in practice.” 

The saying is, of course, true in his- 
torical fact. I mean that General Foch 
has won a series, never much broken, of 

salient successes in action: first at the 
Marne, second at Y pres, thirdly at the 
Somme, where he fairly overran all 
enemy opposition at the outset, took a 
wide area of country, captured many 
thousand prisoners, and suffered, at any 
rate in the first wide strategic offensive, 
very slight casualties. He has brilliantly 
proved in action—and action of extreme 
diffculty—the majority of his theories. 

Pétain is less analytical and more 
philosophical than Foch. I know from 
talk with him and from his friends that he 
has a peculiar horror and hatred of the 
German view of life and regards their 
confessed materialism as a crime against 
the spirit of man, and believes that the 
right answer to Germanism is not to do 
as Germans do, but to found everything 
on a cleaner idealism. This view per- 
meates even his military maneuvers. 
The German strategists regard men as 
wadding to fill holes with; they reckon 
human lives as less than counters when 
there is a question of military advantage. 
The more they throw in the masses and 
sacrifice their hundreds of thousands, the 
more careful of his lives is General Pétain, 
though he too will make sacrifice when 
the defeat of German Kultur calls for 
life. 

When you first see General Haig—or 
such is my experience—you think, as in 
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the case of Pétain, what a handsome 
man he is. When you next see him you 
feel what a strong man he is, in body and 
character. When you have seen him 
often and at close quarters, though you 
do not lose the first impressions, you 
find his master attribute to be dogged- 
ness, qualified but not camouflaged by 
the quiet manner of a modest gentleman. 
Nevertheless, I speak within my knowl- 
edge when I say that no man in this war 
has accepted criticism, even from civil- 
ians and politicians, with a more open 
mind or so overcome military prejudices 
in obedience to the demand of new 
events. He has always reasoned quietly 
and calmly and in the sequel accepted 
the conclusion that seemed to his un- 
prejudiced judgment the best. A _ re- 
markable example is his rapid promotion 
during the last six months of civilian sol- 
diers and his entire, whole - hearted 
acceptance of the war correspondent, to 
whom at one period he was more ve- 
hemently opposed than any soldier in 
high command. 

The history of generalship ought to be 
written by a physician, some one said in 
writing of Napoleon’s last battles. | 
suppose no one has borne the brunt of 
war more continuously or with less visi- 
ble loss of youth and power than General 
Haig. His greatest accomplishment was 
the management of his division in the 
retreat to the Marne. He commanded 
the First Army when it endured almost 
the greatest defensive strain of the war, 
in the La Bassée neighborhood. He 
worked incredibly hard as chief of staff 
under General French, and has main- 
tained the same methodical, continuous 
energy as Commander-in-chief of an 
army raised to several millions under his 
command. Scarcely for a moment has 
his health wilted, and he attributes much 
of his energy to the cavalryman’s love of 
the saddle. Every day at the front, 
except when the battle was hot, you 
could see him riding out from head- 
quarters with a lancer or two in attend- 
ance and all who saw him pass, from 
Fre nch civilian to British officer, said in 
effect, ‘There goes a man who is every 
inch a soldier.” For four months in 
1917 | was billeted within one hundred 
yards of his quarters and never ceased to 
wonder at his look of health and deter- 
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He 1S always the ame mn 
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Never lived a man whom it was 
to “rattle,” to discompose 
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iferences with his 
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though he 
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nization. How often 
car swing up to a headquarters 
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nerals, 
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and subse - 
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| heard of the directness, under- 

¢, and sympathy of his part of 
nference 

! eral Haig has always belie ved in 


tory more than once 
Vorite cavalry a 


i cecal 


> 
But he has none 
optimism 


spoken hope 
of 
ot of the 


him, notably of General 


many 


vho was his. chief intelli- 
mcer frst at his army, then at 
idquarters), or of Sir Henry 


his chief fighting general 


rhout the Somme battle. His tem- 
ot a different kidney ro- 
ver robustious. And he has 


Lhe 
r Ridge was prepared eighteen 


before, and he h 


apture ot the 


ne view. 


ad mapped out 


r battle more than two years be- 
Among other details he studied 
retull all the weathet records in 
listrict over the previous twenty 


He ould, for example, tell you 


xact rainfall of each crucial period, 


it what date evaporation became 

vel yusly retarded. 
| TOO, 1 student as well aS a 
1 d always was. soon aftet | 
é ed my first considerable in- 
ith him, I asked an old and 


of the Staff College 


Instructol! 


on the whole, the best students 
le at the staff college had afterward 
ved the best officers. lo tell the 
th, | rather expected, and almost 


hed him to say no. His answer was 
the three best 


ts I ever had were Haig, Robertson, 


stu- 


1 Rawlinson, in that order of merit.” 
of the first known 

Sir Henry Rawlinson—a 
of exceptional knowledge of me- 
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ifter its period of ter 
Gern 


Let me describe General Haig asseenin 
sanctum in his advanced headquar 
Lhe ot the part of a 
long room is occupied with a raised map, 
ot the area of 


He Is a Mal 


Hi. knows 


his 


ters. whole middle 


in waxy material, 
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immediate campaign 


velous guide to this map. 
every hillock and hole, though the or 
ganization of the attack IS given over to 


the army and corps general and the 
has »verburdened 
himself with details or vex 


Generalissimo never 
d men undet 


details. He 


interference 


him with in 

greets you with an old-fashioned and 
deliberate courtesy, and utters every 
word slowly, almost as 1f he were think 
ing of its separate meaning in a sentence. 
Nevertheless, whet he touche a con- 
genial theme (he is, for example, a most 
illuminating talker on education) his 
’ speech comes easily and his turns of 


phrase are happy. French othcers were 
much struck with the 


of his words and 


We ighe d dc libs ra 
sentences, the II 
grammatical and 
and attribute d the manner to the exigen 


But the 


tion 
accuracy correctnes 


cies of a foreign language man 


ner is apparent in his English speech 
when the occasion 18 mM any degree 
formal, though it yields to a speech of 


grace and ¢ when the formality 1s 
lifted. He is Scottish by the 
long descent. 
in them date 
but 1 
Say SO, he IS perhaps 
he 1s most himself. 
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longest of 
his 
almost from the era 
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le ast Scotch \ he n 
Vhe last time | Saw 
end of th 


Proverbs with family 
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of legend; an 


hghting 


in Flanders for possession of the Pas 
schendael Ridge. He had alway be 
fore refused to allow any war corre 
spondent to quote him in substance or 
in lett tr. This time he sald: 

‘Il never hear the full story of any 
engagement without the deepest grati 


tude to the soldiers for their endurance 
hey are alwavs wonderful,” he said 
with emotion. ‘Yes,’ he added, ‘‘you 


can repeat that in print some day if 
you wish to; it is very true.” 

Much about the same date one of hi 
staff was reading aloud to him from a 


weekly 
able 


whi h containe d 


the 


newspapel an 


article on general mulitary 
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situation with reference to particular 
generals. 

The great leader,” it said, “‘must be 
willing to spend lives freely to gain a 
military end.’ 

General Haig stopped the reader. 
** Ah,” he said, ‘‘do you think that? Do 
you think that the man who wrote that 
sentence really knew and felt what he 
said?” 

General Haig’s face 


firm, grave as well as handsome. 


is sad as well as 
I never 
graver than on the eve of 
battle in 1916. It was the 
hrst time | had ever spoken with him. 
He was in a charming room far away 
from the front, whence the 
sounds of 


saw the face 
the Somme 


sights and 
summer and of ‘flaming 
June” gave the lie to all thought of war. 
But he was thinking nothing but war; 
and the some 
historic. General Haig had been theo- 
re tically opposed to the freedom of the 
War corre sponde nt, thanks partly to one 
incident of the past, partly to general 
belief that publicity was of poor service 
to the fighting soldier and his com- 
mander. He had decided to take the few 
accre dite d corre sponde nts into some sort 
of coniidence. He discussed the chance 
of a coming offensive. It was clear from 
what he said then—I may not report it 
verbally—that his first thought was the 
wellbeing of his soldiers. 
desire was to train his men and ofhcers 
to the highest pitch possible before he 
launc hed a great attack. 

General Haig iS as characteristically 
Scottish—in spite of some very English 
qualities—as Foch is French. — Persist- 
ent, thorough, fair-minded, 
loval. If he has a weakness, it 1s excess 
of lovalty to friends and colleagues who 
have fought with him. 

What of General Pershing, who may 
have 


occasion Was 1n degree 


His obv 10US 


careful, 


one day as great an army as any? 
‘| he question is asked as often in I: urope 
asin America. It is not, I think, known 
in America how deep a first impression 
his character as man and soldier have 
made on the British and, indeed, the 
French; but I can only speak within the 
sphere of my personal knowledge. 

lhe feeling of confidence 1n his future 
which is in no degree sentimental and 
exists principally among the higher au- 


thorities in the army and in politics) \ 
due to note contributed 
Pershing to the question 
unity of command, a note afterward d 
veloped into a memorandum describ: 
by Mr. Lloyd George as among the m« 
able ever penned. [he principle of un 
adopted at the Versailles Conference h 
now culminated in the appointment 
General Foch to sole command of t] 
actually engaged in battle al 
General Pershing’s share in this fin 
revolution 1s cardinal. His career prt 
pared him for exercising such cruci 
influence. 

When he landed in England in Jun 
1916, one of the British 
whose correspondent had been fol al 


a masterly 
General 


fi rces 


new spape I 


1 
while in his presence, Compare d him Wit 
Moltke, who was “‘silent 
languayes.’”’ What General 
the master of several Philippine dialect 
said was little and good. When Gener: 
Joffre shook his hand in Paris a fe 
weeks later—a scene worthy of a gre: 
historical memorial—he said to one 
his staff, “General Pershing will thn 
frst and act afterwards.” At all ju 
tures the general has been cool a1 
prompt and determined. His colonel 1 
Cuba wrote of him, “He is the braves 
and coolest man under fire I ever saw 11 
my life.” His own recorded maxim 
are few; but at the most worrying cris! 
in France—when news of the arrival « 
\merican troops was published whil 
some of those troops were still in th 
he said, “I do not 
worry, and when the day’s work is ov 
I go to slee p.” 

One of our most vivid English write 
said to me after we had watched some of 
the first American troops land at a bas 
in France, ‘‘I did not see among the lot 
a single muddled face.” The compliment 
was real, if negative in form; and th: 
general of those troops deserves it i 
double measure. He is in that respect 
their epitome. Face, voice, figure, 
thought—all are clear-cut, candid, deh 
nite, manly. At present he is Genera 
Foch’s pupil and lieutenant, and we may 
well believe that he will do full credit 
to the instructions of the “First Strat 
gist in Europe” before the final issu: 
is at hand. 


in seventce 
Pershing 


dange r zone at sea 
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she had formerly set much store, and to 
his surprised protest making one word 
less gesture of finality, had turned to go 
Just at that moment the VY Saw a strange! 
leading 
Was no 


leisurely descending the 
into the 


ese ape, since he Saw 


ste¢ ps 
Phe re 
them and 
them. A 


but 


down garden. 
way ot 
Was COmIng directly 
sunken garden that 
flight of steps has its occasional incon 


TOW ard 
possesses one 


veniences. 

“Who is the old 
Western hat?” 
his breath 


gink in the far- 
de m inde d, unde I 


‘It must be father’s cousin from 
Texas,’ she answered, curtly. ‘‘ Father 
was expecting him to call this after- 


noon.” 
He came smiling up the walk to meet 


them, a man apparently about sixty 
five years of age, dressed in a rather 
shabby sult broad 


and wearing a 
brimmed soft hat 

‘*Are you my little 
he asked. His manner had a quaint, 
old-fashioned courtesy that was at 
stately and informal 

“Yes, and father’s cousin 
Julius, aren’t you?’ she said, extending 
her hand. ‘This is Mr. Collins, Judge 
Jackson. Did hind 


ousin Cornelia?’ 
once 


you ar°re 


you father?’ she 
‘Yes, but a man came tn to talk with 
him on said I’d take a 
elance about the place.” He looked at 
the girl with humorous, kindly eyes of 
an astonishing blueness. ‘‘He told me 
if I'd come to the sunken garden I'd 
find an engaged couple planning a wed- 
ding, and | that 
\re you they?” 
Cornelia gave one little intake of her 
breath, then her gray eyes met his with 
directness. ‘‘ We 
‘That’s a curious tense fo 


busine SS, SO | 


said ‘ust suited me. 


Wwe re! 

a verb in 

a rose-garden,”’ he commented, Greasing 

the brim of his broad hat thoughtfully. 
““Tt’s the only tense there is left!’ she 


“We've 


returned, with light bitterness. 
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found that the present and the future 
won't serve.” 

‘I’m sorry,” he said, with simplicity. 
‘| had something [| was meaning to 
show you, but | guess you wouldn't be 
interested in it now.” 

“What is it—a wedding present for 
us? But | dare Say you an get 1t exX- 
changed.” 

“No, it wasn’t a wedding-present 
and it wasn’t for you. But no matte 
What’s the trouble 
with you young folks?” He spoke with 
the straight candor of a child 

His vaze si arched Collins’s face. The 
young man flushed to the roots of his 
dark, crisp locks, and | 
usually lit with cordial, if conventional, 


good-humor, returned a challenge and a 

rebuff. 

could hold Aim up for a cross-examina- 

tion like that. He could just go hang! 
*T have no idea!” he said, stiffly 


Che stranger turned tothe girl. ‘*Oh, 


about that now 


his brown eves, 


lhe old geezer needn’t think he 


all manner of things,” her reply came, 
in rosy CVasiveness 

‘Such as what, little cousin?” 

She gave no answer for the moment. 

*“Let’s sit down and talk this over, 
won't vou?” He spoke gently, yet as 
one with a certain accust med author 
it\ “Forgive an old man’s presump 
tion, my child, but you have vour grand 
mother’s eyes and hair, and | used to 
think Aunt Annie was the prettiest and 
dearest thing In the world, when | Was 
a boy.” 

He seated himself on the stone bench, 
gently drawing her down beside him, 
while young Collins grudgingly bestowed 
himself on the other end. 

We just don’t care for each other,”’ 
she said, defensively. 

‘That isn’t true! 
man 


cut in the young 

‘You did until ve minutes ago?” 
que stioned the Judge. 

*Yes—but—I found he doesn’t have 
any consideration for my wishes, even in 
the matter of where we are to live!’ she 
exclaimed, with passionate coolness 
‘He won’t arrange for the country place 
here by father’s that I’ve set my heart 
on.” 

‘l can’t afford that and the apart- 
ment in town, too, as | explained to you, 


Cornelia.”” The young man’s belligerent 


tone had the least perceptible note of 
patronage in it. 
‘You could manage it if you wished!” 
“Wishes don’t change bank-accounts, 
unfortunately!’ 
‘l have found that to be true,” re 
marked Judge Jackson, meditatively. 
‘“And he makes me conspicuous by 
his attentions to other women!” came 
her additional accusation, with cumula- 
tive heat. 
he young persons were speaking to 
1¢ Judge, but at each other. 
“What has the defendant to say to 
the plaintiff’s charge?” 


l 
tl 


was the judicial 
InquUIry. 

‘Meaning that I danced with Edith 
Winter several times last night?” Hi 
turned sarcastically to her now. ‘Well, 
you have told me often enough not to 
dance more than twice with you—that 
it simply wasn’t done. A fellow’s got to 
amuse himself in some way.” 

*You danced four times with her last 
night. You seemed adequately amused!” 

“Tl was,’ came his answer, in bored 
truculence. 

“Ts that all, Cornelia?” interrogated 
the judge. 

‘Isn’t that enough?” she flung back 

‘No, it’s not enough, I think,” Judge 
Jackson said, slowly. “If you young 
people have been so blessed as to find 

, don’t let it slip away from you bx 
ause of trifles. Clasp it to your heart 
and thank ( 10d for it. You are too young 
vet to know what it means 1n life, but 
take an old man’s word for it. Will you 
let me see your engagement-ring?” he 
broke off, suddenly. “‘?’m right much 
interested in engagement-rings.” 


4 


Gerald opened his tense hand, dis 
closing the emerald, which he gave up 
without a word. 

Cousin Julius examined it carefully, 
then returned it. “It’s a beauty!’ he 
cried, with admiration, then, to Cor- 
nelia: “It’s much too precious to throw 
away, my dear. I'd keep it, if I wer 
vou.” 

“Oh, a ring!” She flung out her hands 
with swift impulse of spurning. ‘“‘If it 
means only that, what do I care for it? 
I once thought it meant much more!” 

“Tt does, I’m sure.” He gave her a 
little smile of wistful confidence. “I'll 


show you an engagement-ring that 











LHI 


ist been buying, if you'd like to 


t 


‘You are thinking of being married? 


pted Collins, with a trace of 
his voice. What fools old men 
| be! 


Oh no.’ was the cheerful answer. 


Phen, why 

Collins gazed in frank curiosity at the 
_ really seeing him for the first time 

all, loosely built, rawboned figure 

His skin was a 


tan, as if from long exposure to 


ivel-worn suit. 


nd and sun, while his pepper-and-salt 
mustaches had i dejected d oop some- 
belied by the rest of the face. In 


inking the matter over later, Gerald 
lecided that what had chiefly impressed 
him was that the man’s eyes were so 

[They looked at one with the cleat 


fa child that has known n 


) de ce p- 


he old man looked across the stretch 
roses, for a minute or two, not 
but 
iccession of sounds 
“Well, you see,” he began at last, 
I’ve been married for forty years, but 
I never got round to buying an engage 
ment-ring till now. 
t slow, you might say. 
together my _ fault 
kinder conspired against my getting the 
0 | ike to hear about it?” 
‘Yes,” the two spoke together. 
He poked two ruminant fingers around 
is vest pocket, fishing up a box from 
hich he extracted a ring, a single dia- 
mond on a slender hoop of gold. The 
tone was not particularly large, but was 


f joyous 


speaking. whistling a low, tuneless 


I’ve always been a 
But this wa’n't 
Circumstances 


very good, as pellucid as a drop of dew 
and sparkling with rainbow lights. 

“When Mollie and I were married,” 
““we were foolish young 
things, with no more property than a 
air of humming-birds. We'd graduated 

the same class from Baylor Uni- 
under old Doctor Burleson, you 
Chen Mollie had been teaching 
school in her home town and I’d been 
studying law with Judge Bodenheimer. 
When | got my license to practise we 
decided it was better to go to some new 
town in West Texas and do our growing 
with the country. 

‘““Mollie’s folks thought the sensible 
thing would be to wait till I got estab- 


ali went on, 


versity, 
Know. 
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lished and then marry. But Mollie was 
entirely too pretty to be left unhobbled, 
with me gone, I thought, and she was a 
venturesome decided to 
chance it. The chief thing that worried 
me was that I didn’t have money enough 
to buy her an engagement-ring. I said, 
if she’d rather, we’d wait a few months 
till I could buy it with my 1 
with my first big fee—which shows how 
little sense | had then. But she said no, 
for me to get it later on. She explained 
that an engagement-ring wa’n’t like a 
wedding-ring that couldn’t wait—tt 
didn’t have to be bought before you were 
married. Of course | made out to get a 
wedding-ring for her. 
right to ask any woman to marry him 
without a wedding-ring, I take it, so | 
sold my colle ve text-books to the second 
hand store for enough money for that.” 
“Our most exciting problems at first 
financial,” he mused. “I had 
e dollars in cash when we 

married. | paid the preacher five dol- 
lars of that, though I thought at the 
time he oughtn’t to have taken it, as he 
was of mine. But you 
can’t always pin your faith to second 
cousins, l’ve found, and, anyway, maybe 
he neede d it worse than we did though 
in that case his necessity must have bee n 


soul, SO Wwe 


Savings oO! 


No man’s got a 


wert 


seventy-fn\ 


a sec ond COUSIN 


urgent. 

“Well, we paid our fares to Sweet 
Springs and set up housekeeping there. 
I went into debt a hundred and twenty 
dollars for the furniture. I never was in 
debt before, and it like to killed me! 
I was always brought up to just worry 
along without whatever | couldn’t pay 
cash for. Then I had to arrange with 
the groceryman to let us have our sup- 
plies on a credit for a while, and I was 
mis’able over that, though I knew I'd 
pay him as soon as I could. I wouldn’t 
let him deliver the things, because it 
seemed like asking too much to have 
him send up things bought on a credit, 
so I used to lug the stuff home myself 
after dark, feeling like a sheep-stealing 
dog.”’ 

He chuckled. ‘Lucky enough, Molly 
wasn’t at her pa’s, waiting for that big 
fee that was to buy her engagement- 
ring—or maybe unlucky for her, you 
might think. For the first seven months 
I took in just thirty-seven dollars and 
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ound with nothing but 
| stift le Sst some 


ld come up to corkscrew that from 


verized for shame 


he Ip he I wash 


up our little mess o’ dishes at night, then 
tudy till midnight on how to handle 
Ses if any ever Came. I’d be at my 
othce by sunup, almost, to make sure no 
chent had come in the night. 
‘But the only caller of importance wi 
nad in those early times was an interest 
ing but unremunerative client. Littl 
Hester was born when we'd been mat 
ed a littl Over a yeal | was ready to 
smash professional ethics to smithereens 
( then, but Molly just 
la rohe d as usual and said ved get along 
ill right. And so we did. She made thi 


t money by 


little clothes out of het wedding-pe ttl 
coats and out of flour-sacks and any 
thing else that came handy. Molly was 


aiM ivs clever with he needle, and thos 
little mites o’ things, no bigger than my 
thu.nb, made out 0’ ng, were as 
da ity and chirky as you please. And | 
eae 
never can forget to my dying hour how 
triumphant Molly looked when the 
showed me that little red, squirmy baby. 
‘| think Molly had orit enough to 
tackle Old Nick and come off winner 
; 
She could wheedle the soul out of any 
ne, and she always POT her way with 


he 


1 


me. | think, though, it Was because Ss 
was always so unselfish and so wise that 
| could know, without reasoning it out, 
that her way was best for us both. And 
vhen it came to a question of right 
or wrong, | always put It up to Molly. 
She used to say, ‘Right’s right and ’Il 
Wrong nobody.’ Molly always has been 
a great hand to pray when she wanted 
guidance, but I took most of my guid- 
ance from the Lord 1 Molly.” 

Lhe old man looked across the roses 
with a far look in his blue, blue eyes, as 
ot one who has been used to gaze across 
broad spaces. Seeing him, one thought 
of vast, unfenced ranges, of a wide sweep 
of earth and sky. Huis eyes had the ex- 
pression of one who has looked long upon 
both men and nature and found the 
world a pretty good place, on the whole. 
In thinking of it afterward, Cornelia 
contrasted his eyes with those she Saw 
ordinarily. Most persons, she reflected, 
had restless, seeking eyes, OI sad, tired, 
disappointed eyes, or discontented, self- 
ish eyes, but this man’s gaze was at 
once eagle- keen and as simple as a 
child’s, with the far look of the prairies. 

“And you didn’t get round to the 





LHI 


> che questioned, as he 


No. I didn’t.”’ he answered, glancing 
t the circlet in his hand. ‘I 
ed to get it with the nrst decent 


| meant to surprise 


wnow 
per d | Ip t some 
t t and shooed m« oft \ 
f kn he remarked, quiz- 
t he oung m can sortel 
| } 1 
lI In advance WI! { 


ff. Well, | even had the ring 

ed the 1 lt ndow ot 
led Witl | s furniture-store, but 
| 1 my attention to such littl 
as house rent and a winter over 


it and some law-books I just had to 
- argument, all right, 


| wanted to bawl like 


h gambler bought that 
for his wife! 

And it just went on like that for 
very time I’d sneak a little 
ahead and plan to get the ring 

1 ’d get wind of it and make m 
the cash some where where there 

I lering need for it. The other 


en came along pretty quick, nin 


| and the schooling had to be 
ked after, and the girls had to have 
lessons and fallals. That ring has 


ted in every useful article o1 


' 
itution you can think of Once it 
ttora bic ycle so the olde Sst boy could 
1 
papers and help make mor 


lege on. [hen Vi he n we had to 


the piano for the girls, the ring was 
out of commission for years.” 

Maybe your wife didn’t mind it as 

ich as you did,” suggested Cornelia 


for it.’ 

wan't that!’’ he aSSCVE rated, 
** All the time Molly 
and I knew it 


mu¢ h 


| dare say she didn’t really care 
“No, it 
toutly. Was Cray 
But other 


more im- 


sx that ring, 


were always so 


tant to Molly than what she wanted 
for he rself. She *d have starved or froze 
do for me or the children, all the time 
irguing that she wanted to reduce flesh 
( that cold was he althietr fol het | 
know Molly! And, of course, I wouldn't 
vou think that that ring 
the only important thing in the world 
Making a living, and raising the 


ters, and running the church, and a few 


| ive seemed 





other little 
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that gave me 


ch res like 

plenty to think about. But we did want 
the ring! 

ad had the collected 
tiously for 1t one time, and was going to 
vet the ord to Molly. 
But our first little girl, Hester, 
Was growing up and ha | caught 
SO Molly was kee non having the parlor 
tted up She such a dif- 


surreptt- 
ring without a w 
vou know, 


i be au, 


Sl | it m id 


she had the right sort 
of place to receive friends in, 
so before I knew it that ring had put a 
Vo. 


ference to a girl if 


her young 


and lace 


uette Carpet on the floor 
bought 


vindows and 


curt s at the w 
pictures and_ rocking-chairs. limes 

) H tel and het oung man were 
fF somewheres else Molly and I'd sit 


and pretend we were just 


1 
9 tting engaged d ask her what sort 
‘—er : 
of ring she preferred, and she'd say that 
was too important a matter to decide 


lightly, SO she’d have to think I< OvVel 
and let me know later We had lots 
more fun courting than Hester and 
oung Hightower had. 

*T stood it well enough till one night 


ind he came in, looking as 1f they 


1 stel 


had just put up the sun, to tell us they 
their ring. 
then! 


Hag 


» show us 
the mM 
enough t 


Viv! but I was jealous of 


It Was a diamond show \ 


an express train, and that young chap 
looked so pizei pl ased with himself over 
his munificence that a little more chest 
nd I’d ’a’ refused my consent. By 
gatlins! I would! But Molly, as usual, 


1 
I Ys 
sensed what riled me and smoothed my 


‘When we got to « urselves 
atte! the 
See that the 


b ith 


that night 


Saturday-night struggle to 
youngsters all got their 

and studied Sunday-school 
[ told her emphatically that | 
to make tracks for the 
store the minute it was opened Monday 


and buy the 


| wasn't Pong to have het 


the iI 


meant iewelry 


morning, biggest diamond 
the man had. 
outdazzled by het 
while | Was above ground and not locoe d! 
But she said, didn’t think 
hat diamond that it Was Too 


cood taste, 


own daughte¢ r, not 


shoo! sh 
much of t 
big to be in 
we mustn't let 

“And, anyway, we c 


money in a ring now, she said, because 


» buy I 


though of course 
Hester know that. 
ildn’t 


put out 


there wa the trousseau t 
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wouldn’t want our girl to be ashamed 
before her friends and married in cheap 
clothes, would 1? I can’t argue against 
a woman on the clothes line, and I saw 
there wasn’t any use for me to struggle. 
Hester’s wedding about cleaned us out, 
but she got a good man and I’ve never 
begrudged what we did for her. 
“Well, that’s the way it kept up, only 
every time it was something different. 
‘There were five girls and four boys in 
the family, and every one of them had to 
be sent to colleg ge and the boys had to be 
started in business or given professional 
training. The girls had to be music- 
lessoned and house-partied and trous- 


seaued. ‘Time it got down to the last 
one I offered her five hundred dollars in 
cold cash if she and ee young man 


would elope. It would ’a’ been rege 
in my pants pocket, too, at that, for the 
shindig cost more. And I felt like I’d 


bust if I had to march down the aisle of 


the Baptist church to the tune of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March” another 
time! But Gertrude just giggled and 
hugged me and said I’d have to face 
Mendy’ $s music once more. 

‘The girls were nice and sweet, but 
there wasn’t one of them that could hold 
a candle to their mother for looks, nor 
for character, nor for uncommon sense. 
By the time they all got off, with no 
chance for thei mother and me to be 
ringed, I sorter got disencouraged. 
Molly and I settled down at home, con- 
tented and quiet. It was lonesome, but 

happy sort of lonesome, for we had 
each other. Those young beings had 
kinder got in the way all those years, and 
after we had them satisfactorily disposed 
of we could lean back and relax. 

“| had money enough after a while 
to get the ring, but Molly always had 
some scheme on hand to help somebody 
that needed it. Molly was always so 
generous! She would disfurnish herself 
any time to give to a neighbor or to a 
nigger she never saw before. There 
never was anybody like her! Whenever 
there was a collection for foreign mis- 
sions or such in our church, Molly al- 
ways expected me to be in the forefront 
of it, and other things the same. When 
young Alec Whittle ran off with the 
cash-drawer of the store where he 
worked, and the sheriff was hunting him 
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to put him in jail, Molly marched 
down to the storekeeper and made n 
plank down the money and made hi 
withdraw the charge. He wasn’t b: 
you know, just foolish and young, a 
so it was hushed up and his widow 
mother never knew a breath about | 
He paid me back in time, and that boy 
president of our bank now. 

“Well, that ring’s gone into missi 
ary-boxes, and bought clothes for Buc! 
ner’s Orphans’ Home, and sent po 
girls to college. Once it purchased 
motor-cycle for a young preacher tha 
was going as a missionary to Africa. 
said | knew the natives would be scar 
into conniption fits when that thi 
came snorting through the jungles, bi 
Molly thought it would help. ‘There’, 
been a thousand things like that th: 
she was responsible for and that nobod 
knows about.” 

“But it was your money,” 
Cornelia. 
erous one. 

“No, * he protested. ‘Moll 
was always the one to think of the thi 
and sick me onto it. I’ve all my lit 
been a mite slow of thought and actior 
while Molly runs ahead to do a goo 
deed.” 

He laughed apologetically. “I gue 
I bore you young folks with my ramblit 
kind of talk. My general run of cor 
versation is like the way a coyote runs 
backward and forward and sideways, si 
you never know where he’s headed fo 
till he gets there. To go back a little 
Molly had a hard time more ways than 
just over money in those years. You 
couldn’t get help in West Texas then. 
Molly even had to do the washing, which 
pretty nigh killed me. I used to help 
her with it at night, with a patent wash- 
ing-machine I saw advertised and sent 
for. I used to threaten to start a laun- 
dry if the law didn’t look up. And when 
Molly was sick, sometimes we couldn’t 
get anybody to stay with her, except 
the neighbors, who were mighty kind, 
of course, but they had their own work 
todo. Many’s the time I’ve walked the 
floor at night with a crying baby, nursed 
Molly between times, and practised law 
with my left hand. Living in West 
Texas in those days sure did develop 
versatility! They say that variation of 


interrupt 
“T think you were the ge: 


sirree! 
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vitv’s restful, but I didn’t think just as well, for Molly’d hated for 
+ me to kill anybody. 

Her | his chin reflectively. ‘“‘One Miss Van Arsdale gave a slight shiver, 

n Molly had typhoid fever and and her gray eyes widened. 

‘'r do any preserving. I caught ‘Well, as I say, betwixt all such ex 

» one day, because she knew’ citements and the scramble of getting 

1 | was of sweet things. I swore nine youngsters educated and settled in 

t care. of course, but I knew the’ life, we haven’t had much chance o’ 

» would make her fever rise, so I loafing. But life has been pretty inter- 

ked up and did the preserving my- esting—though I reckon anything from 

f Yes, sirree, I did! Darn me if | hen-party to a hanging would be en- 

nake pretty good stuff, too! I tertaining to me if Molly was along. 


nted a new kind of pre serves at that. 


| got hold of a lot of peaches that were 
ereen, so I just peeled ’em and split 
) | @ 
ff the seed—lucky they were free- 
d | ran them through the 


nde Th made 
de The fellows 


prime peach 
joshed me 


t but I went them one better by 
ya jar at the county fair, and 
| I: 
lue ribbon ‘ver put up any 


’ he asked of the immaculate 
man at his side. 


right, 
abe d 


have 


| reckon you would, all 
man you loved was sick 
you couldn’t 
inter sweets,” he remarked. 
Gerald pave a little crooked smile. 
my best,” he murmured, where 
hot him one quick, inscru- 


be cause 


t look. 
and the 
Molly in 
reminis- 
herself a 


1 go to other towns to court; 


only the work 
that made it hard for 
lays,” the judge went on, 


She had to stay by 


isnt 


1 


sne wasn't SC ared for herself at all, 

me. I got mixed up with all 

of rapskillions and she never knew 

it they might do to me. There was 

gang of despe radoes that I’d put 

t of that they’d cut 

heart out and frizzle it on a frying- 

I just laughed at their threats, of 

course, but it wa’n’t any laughing mat- 
r to Molly! 

*They’d come 

my othee door 


business, swore 


and shoot the knob off 


at night, as a mild warn- 


to me to quit the country. Then 
they'd come on our front porch at mid- 
night, serenading, singing the wild cow- 


and meaning to shoot me 
when I opened the door to greet them. 
But Molly clung so hard to my 
tails that I never got it open. 


>\ 
I Vy songs, 


coat- 


I guess it § 





more 
than a 


But without her | haven’t got any 
independence nor gumption 
horned frog! 

*Tt’s been going on like that 
years. After the girls flaunted the 
rings in my face for a while, giving m«¢ 
blind staggers from looking at their soli- 
taires, and Molly wouldn’t let me go 
them one better, I sorter subsided. 
Molly said that, after all, a ring was just 
a symbol of love and faith, and, 
had the full measure of all that, we could 
afford to do without the token. But, 
darn it all! I wanted her to have the 
symbol, too! 

“But, as I say, the thing kinder 
slipped my mind after the girls got set- 
tled down. ‘There’ve been times aplenty 
since then that I could ’a’ got Molly th 
ring, but I reckon I forgot it. I’ve 
bought her other things, an automobile, 
a victrola, a baby-grand piano, and so 
on, but | somehow never got the ring. 

‘Last week, though, it all came back 
tome. Our granddaughter, little Eliza- 
beth, Hester’s first child, came in with 
shining eyes to tell us she was engaged 
to the young chap that’s editing the 
paper in our town. Then I saw Molly 
looking at the child’s ring——a quiet dia- 
mond, not as her mother’s had 


for forty 


since we 


SO large 


been—and I vow there was a real wist- 
ful look In Molly’s eyes. It flashed 
over me that she was still hungering 


for that engagement-ring she never had! 

“T didn’t cheep, for fear Molly would 
make me endow bed hospital Or 
build an annex to the Y. M. C. A., but 
that very week I sold a bunch of cattle 
and lit out for New York. I wanted to 
get Molly’s ring and pick it out myself. 
That young man on Fifth Avenue was 
real kind to me when I explained what a 
special sort of ring this was, and he 
helped me pick it out, and I promised to 
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write him how Molly liked She'll 
like it, all right! 

“When I last spoke about getting one 

the time she made me build a bunga- 
low for John, instead she said she 
couldn’t wear a solitaire now, that het 
hand looked like turkey-paws. But | 
guess her hands are as pretty as any in 
the world. Of course the y re not soft 
and white like they were when she first 
and rough 
When you 
dishes and iron 
clothes and pull up weeds, you can’t 
keep your hands tender like these women 
here In the hotels do that don’t do 
nothing but nurse little dogs. But when 
I’m sick or worried about anything, 
Molly’s hand on my head ts the softest 
thing in the world!” 

‘Wasn’t she r cross or out of hu- 
mor?’ questioned Cornelia, suddenly. 

lhe Judge laughed out gaily. ‘Bless 
you, yes! Molly had a temper! One 
time when I kissed a young girl that 
came into the ofhice to see me about a 
case, she Was as Mm: id as a wet hen. ‘| he 


married me. They’re brown 
and have got big knuckles. 
scrub floors and wash 


girl was so young and pretty that when 
she began crying | patted her on the 
back and kissed her, but when I went 
home and told Molly about it I felt like 
dum-dum bullets had struck me. She 
said she was a designing little huzzy to 
come crying into my ‘ye to be kissed 
and patte d on the b: ick Judge J: ic kson 
gave a facetious wry at Collins. “I 
guess women are naturally pa when 
they care about a man—but it’s worth 
being hauled over the coals by a woman 
to know that she loves you like that.” 
He gazed with tenderness at the little 
ring. ‘I wish you could ’a’ seen Molly 
when we were first married. She was 
the prettiest thing I ever laid eyes on, 
with crinkly, gold-brown hair, and eves 
that laughed if you looked at them. But 
that hair isn’t so curly nor so bright now, 
and the eyes don’t smile so constant 
since Eva and our little John died. And 
since our youngest boy, the doctor, went 
to France Molly has seemed right frail. 
Aunt Mandy, the old cook, 
‘not regular sick, but 
tired-like.’ ” 
“Did she 
Gerald. 
“Not Molly! When we 


Says she’s 
weak-sick and 


oppose his going?” asked 


got the long- 


distance message that he thought 

ought to go and was coming home 

say good-by, she just got white and we 
into her room and shut the door. B 
when he came, she kissed him and sa 
‘God bless you, Charlie! I'd love to 
with you!’ [I’m anxious to get back 
Molly. I don’t lke to be away from | 
now.” 

He paused moment, the blue r 
gazing past the young persons by h 
far off into space. As I look ea O 
my life now it seems just like a | 
moving- picture show, with Molly as 
in the middle of it. She’s been the ce 
ter of the universe for me.”’ 

‘It’s been a life worth while,” 
young Collins, reverently. ‘‘And 
wife must be wonderful!” 

“Well, you see, we loved each othe 
Love means something more than 1 
mantic thrills and rainbow dreams. 
means sacrifcing for each other, a 
putting up with each other’s shortcor 
ings. It means bearing ane forbearu 
It means sitting up with the sick ar 
mourning together by the 
means that Molly’s more a 
than I am myself.” 

The old man fingered the ring sacr¢ 
ly. ‘Now, this ring—it looks like just 
diamond to you, I guess, Corneli 
You’ve got plenty yourself, so you dot 
set store by them. But to me this ri 
spells life and love and Molly! Rig! 
pretty, isn’t it?” 

i here was no respons 

“T want to go home none put it on m 
Molly’s hand, and I don’t want it ev: 
taken off even when : His vok 
died away. 

Miss Van Arsdale did not reply for 
moment. She, who hated emotion anc 
despise d any show of feeling, was e1 
gaged in sopping up, with a wet cob 
webby handkerchief, the tears that wer 
trickling unashamed down her nose. 


dead. | 
part of 1 


*T think it’s the most b-beautiful ring 
in all the world!’ she nee 3 it last. 


e Except mine! Gerald, give me back n 


ring: 


Judge Jackson rose and walked away, 
creasing the brim of his broad hat and 


little tuneless rig 
But the two young people di 


whistling a wabbly 
marole. 


not even notice that the old geezel ha 
gone. 
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Russia and the 
of the Jew 


BY JOHN 


ROM the outbreak of 


the Europ an war in 
een quite 


a | y j14 it has 

f evident that the cause 
EY/| of civilization in gen- 
= eral, and of Social De- 
mocracy in particular, 
best served by a detnite and 
ictory of the Entente Allies. 
el the wal began | ( yntrib- 
e columns of a Socialist jour- 
in support of this conten- 
hat time Russia was still unde 
enty of the Czar, and a great 
erals who sympathized with 
| e were sorely troubled be- 
f th n of the great demo- 

n France and England 
tionary autocracy of Rus- 


ree li ig Wa large ly re sponsible 


} 


Vv «hit 
end 
id 
nt, 
id A 
nt 
} 

i that 
1 
ha 
ion < 

It I id 
. 
ti¢ 

th the 

erm hist 


But the 


history ki 


nce of the hope that the 
in the victory of France 
) the 


OvecI Germai Vv, OF 
and the victory of Ger- 


ustria over Russia, on the 


A great many Socialists 
view of the situation. 

view there could not be 
ther than that of senti- 
no historical o1 sociolog- 


he natural resentment of 
oples against any sort of 


most infamous autocracy 
ry was quite comprehen- 
careful student of polit- 
1ew that to permit the 


ns to determine the evaluation of 


t 7 
HISTOTICAl 


us resu 


pression 


whicn it 


J 
nded a jl 


[n 


progress 


CXXXVII 


i¢ Roma 


ed that, 


events could have only a 
lt. However one might 
noff dynasty and abhor 
nd pé rsecution of peo- 
Was gul ilty, the occasion 
idgment of the situation 


a 


lated upon altogether different 


the essay referred to | 
from the point of view 
of international freedom 


) 


World Problem 


SPA RGO 


and Social Democracy, it was highly 
desirable that Russia should gain a de > 
cisive victory. Such a result was indeed 
more to be desired than a victory by 
England and France. It would be bet- 
ter for France and England to be de- 
feated and lose some of their colonial 
possessions, for example, than for Russia 
to suffer defeat at the hands of the 
Teutonic Powers. Of course, such a 
victory by autocratic Russi: could hot 
fail to strengthen the Romanoff dynasty 
and the ruling feudal oligarchy. Vic- 
torious wars always strengthen the 
hands of absolute monarchs; unsuccess- 
ful wars generally provide the oppor- 
tunity for successful revolution against 
absolute monarchs. 

Recognizing this great historic fact, 
a Socialist thinker would naturally be 
expected to desire the defeat of the 
Russian army as the most promising 
hope for revolution and democra 
Not unnaturally, a goodly number of my 
Socialist friends found it exceedingly 
difficult to comprehend my attitude. It 
was not surprising that many of them 
felt that I had been guilty of the sin of 
apostasy. Yet, whether rightly ot 
wrongly, the position [ took was deter- 
mined by my Socialist convictions and 
hopes. I believed that while a victorious 
war would greatly strengthen the mon 
archy and the nobility, that would be 
only a temporary result, and that it 
would be outweighed by the great gain 
to freedom and de mocracy whi h SUC h a 
result and the war would make inev- 
itable. It has always seemed to me that 
any hope that Russia might transform 
her feudal absolutism into a social de 
mocracy, without passing through the 
phase of intensive industrial capitalism 
which other nations have had to experi- 
ence, was utterly romantic and even 
dangerous. [here is no reason for be- 
lieving that Russia can or will be such a 
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conspicuous exception to the great 
versal law of historical eve 

Russia In IGI4 Was 
the same 
eighteenth century—in 


unl 
ution. 

substantially in 
England in. the 
so fal 


position as 


aS het 


CCO- 
nomic life was concerned. With vast 
industrial potentialities, enormous de- 


; of coal 
natural 
industrial economy, sh« 


twe ntieth 


al! the other 
essential to a great 
in the 


posit and iron, and 
resources 
remained, 
feudal nation al- 
and agricultural; 
her industrial system developed in very 
minor degree—in spots and almost as an 
exotic thing. If we ask ourselves why 
this condition prevailed, our answer will 
largely depend upon the 
intellectual judgments. If we are 
historical events from 
the ideological viewpoint, we shall seek 
our explanation in such ideological fac- 
as the “‘temperament” of the Slav. 
If, on the othe I hand, we are accustome d 
to the method of economic interpreta- 
tion, we shall use the criteria of his- 
torical materialism in forming our judg- 
ments, and find our explanation in the 
politico-economic factors. Choosing the 
latter method—the method of Marxian 
Socialist one finds an explana- 
tion tor backward- 
ness that is far more adequate and satis- 
fying than any other. 
development has been retarded, and 
made almost impossible, through the 
lack of adequate outlets to the markets 
The fact that she did not 


century, a 
most wholly pastoral 


basis of Our 
accus- 


tomed to judge 


tors 


analysis 
Russia’s industrial 


Russia’ iS ¢€ conomic 


of the world. 
possess a free, direct access to the warm 
waters of the Mediterranean, that she 
commanded only meager ports—remote 
and inaccessible, and, for the most part, 
ice-bound during a large part of the 
year—was a serious inhibition upon her 
economic From a sociological 
viewpoint, the possession of the mastery 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles by 
the Turk was a strangling cord about 
the neck of Russian etvilization. 

Russia could not develop an industrial 
economy akin to that of the 
European nations so long as she was 
thus imprisoned. That she robbed 
of the fruits of her victory Turkey 
and Great 


progre SS. 


other great 


Was 
over 
by the conspiracy of Prussia 
Britain was a disaster of the first magni- 
tude. All the consequences of that com- 
bination against Russia could not have 
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been foreseen, of course, but it 1s ea 


now to see that it was one of the gre 
disasters to modern civilization. Rus 


needed an era of intensive 
cd velopment, and the 
terests required it quite 
interests of 


capital! 
world’s best 1! 
as much as tl 
herself. No oth 
historical process could be rationally ey 
pected to break down the worst featur: 
of Russian absolutism, and to bring t 
the Russian people the degree of di 
and civilization enjoyed by 
people of the great industrial nations « 
europe. It was no less a Socialist tha ) 
Karl Marx himself who, in a splendid 
passage in the Communist Man t 
pointed out the great contributions 
capitalism to democratic culture ar 
freedom. The essential life of mode 
industrial civilization requires the di 
struction of all those oppre ssive and 1 
pressive features which have characte! 
ized the imperial dominion of the Cza1 
Any hope that these might be destroy: 
by the proletariat of Russia without th 
development of an industrial 
tion must be born of romanticism; it 

nnot from a knowledge of th 
realities of the problem. 

It was easy to foretell, either in I9I4 
or at any time prior to that in the last 
half-century, that a proletarian revolt 
tion in Russia could not be other thar 
a e aneion and melancholy failure 
Chere and is no proletariat 1 
Russia sufhciently strong in number 
and possessed of the necessary intel 
lectual and moral qualities for creating 
any sort of democratic society. For th 
most part, and with such exceptions as 
are in the circumstances almost negli- 
cible, the great masses of the Russian 
workers are peasants; they do not be 
long to the category of the modern pro 
letariat that in England creates a Labor 
Party, and in Germany a Social-Demo 
cratic Party. They are, as a rule, 
illiterate and lacking in that cohesive- 
ness of understanding and purpose which 
the modern class-conscious proletariat 
Except for the daring and 
frequently brilliant leadership of a class 
of intelligenzia, principally Jews, it 1s 


Russia 


mocracy 


eiviliza 


spring 


was 


ps SSCSSes, 


question: ible whether they would ever 
possess either the vision or the cour age 
Under that leadership they 
and again, 


to revolt. 
have been led to revolt time 
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but every such revolt has revealed to the 
| 


ident of social problems their uttet 
ipacity for self-government or fot 
ructive political effort. As blind 


mn could pull down the pillars of 
temple, so a blind and infuriated 
can pull down the pillars of any 


sting civilization and culture. lo 
| a new civilization requires that 
blind frst be given sight. 


} 


lhe achievement of this miracle of 


siving is the historical mission of 


the capita list system. Where ver Capité il- 
t industry has appeared it has been 
covered that, for its own purposes 


| interests, capitalism had to wipe out 
iteracv. As far back as the beginning 
nineteenth century, when ma- 
chine production was in Its infancy, the 


( :pital sts of England discovered that 
the school-house must follow the factory. 
fo-dav, with our vastly more intricate 
chinery of production, with  elec- 
tricity as the Be a motive force, indus- 
efficiency requires that the worker 


all nave i 
education, 
change 


at feast. If, asa 
in her politico- 
graphic structure, Russia had experi- 
d at any time in the last twenty 
;, let us say, an economic revolution 
form of a great expansion of her 
lustrialism, she would not have begun 
th the technical equipment and proc- 
esses of a century ago. As happened in 
Japan in very recent times, the methods 
of production introduced would be the 
most recent; all the modern improved 
technical processes and equipment would 
have been imported, and thus 
would begin technically at the highest 
point attained by the older industrial 
I Inevitably the ban upon popu- 
lar education would be destroyed. 
School-houses would spring up, as if by 
nagic, in response to the new industrial 
requirements. That fact alone would 
removed from Russian life the 
greatest obstacle to the 
nything like a social democracy, for the 
hala lesson of the experience of three- 
score years of revolutionary agitation in 
Russia is that the greatest difficulty to 
be overcome is the inertia, stupidity, 


nent il 


result of any 


Russia 


itions. 


have 


superstition, and illiteracy of the masses. 
[ remember hearing Maxim Gorky say 
that all the military forces at the Czar’s 


WORLD 


very considerable degree of 


achievement of 
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ommand did not constitute as 
obstacle to the 


in Russia as the lack of education among 


grave an 


revolutionary movement 


the masses. 

The social changes incidental to the 
development of capitalist industry, and 
inseparable from it, would have pro- 
duced other equally far-reaching results. 
Here, as in all other lands, the genius of 
the new capitalist order would have 
made war upon the institutions of the 
feudal system which hindered its devel- 
opment. Feudalism requires illiteracy 
on the part of the capitalism 
requires a relatively high degree of lit- 
eracy. | e ud: ilism require Ss th: it peop le 
shall be confined to particular villages 
and forbidden freedom of movement; 
capitalism requires an exceedingly large 
freedom of movement: it must have a 
mobile labor supply. All the 
stricting the movement of workers from 
place to place, and their assembling to- 
gether, would be found to be so many 
fetters upon the new industrial system; 
and the leaders of that system would, by 
their economic be forced to 
attack those restrictions. That was the 
experience of England and France and 
Germany, in turn, and the experience of 
Russia could not have been otherwise. 

Inevitably, the interests of the new 
capitalist class would have incre asingly 
clashed with the interests of the older 
feudal ruling class, just as all other 
countries. It would have been the mis- 
sion of this class to overthrow fe udalism 
and to establish in its place a constitu- 
tional government providing those safe- 
guards for the individual and those op- 
aber gg of citizenship which make 
possible the prog achievement of 
eeiaiiie ideals. What Russia needs 
and what she must have, if she is to de- 
velop a social democracy, is a strong 
middle class, posse ssed of the incentive, 
intelligence, and the power to destroy all 
Russian feudalism. For the moment, in 
this great débdcle, we are witnessing a 
gigantic chaos, and the ruin of Russian 


masses, 


law S re- 


interests, 


resslvé 


feudalism seems complete. We must 
not, however, let this destruction de- 
ceive us; the fact remains that there 


is no evident constructive capacity in 
the proletariat, and no great and power- 
ful economic interests to inspire a middle 
class to constructive effort. The only 
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r tructive po remaining in Russia, 
at all likely to be able to restore ordet 
from the haos, 1s the small er up of 
Liberal pitalist \ Bolshevik 
frenzy n lestroy, but it cannot build! 


lhe most trae in Russia’s his- 


page 

tory, the blackest and most shameful, is 
that which records the persecution of 
the Jev Much of the sympathy the 
world has been ready to give to almost 
every revolutionary movement 1n Russia 


has had for its intense indig- 


l ] 
nation at the brutal oppression of the 


most cultured and, in the highest sense, 
most civilized part of the Russian popu- 
| Tl 1 he pe rsecution of the Jews in 
Russi ntimately connected with the 
backy Iness of the economic evolution 
( RR The emancipation of the 


| \ from that Oppression cannot be 


permanenth accomplished apart from 
i ( m ure of economi develop- 
nt the Russian has not pt rsecuted 


Russian, OI 
that ideolog- 
insuthcient as it 1s 
» formulate. Lhe funda- 


mental ecret of Jewish oppression in 


the if V dbecaUuse he Was a 
| 
| 


CW Was a J« Ws 


wal explanation 1S as 


Ry the fact that the Jew has not 
httec to the economic life of Russia 
Lhe | never has ftted into a feudal 
civilization \nd it is not conceivable 
that he ever can be made to fit into a 


a vast dif- 
n feudalism and the patri- 
archal system of Israel. Wher- 
ever tl lew has found himself in a 
feudal society he 

| Feuc al 


feudal civilization. here is 
ferenct betwee 


h ancient 


has be en gre vously 


Opp! r | negland pe rsecuted 
the | and it was not until the passing 
} -~ 


of the feudal nobility that the 
of freedom which the Jew now 
land came to him. Feudal 
pall persec ited the rr WwW, SO did 
fe id | France Feudal (Ct rmany 


Its Oppression of the Jew, and 


vS in | ne 
and 


Was 


only the development of German capi- 


talism br oht a measure of toleration. 
\nd it remains true that, because in 
Gert among the great capitalist 
natior the largest an int of feudal 
mil ism remains, antisemitism 1s 
stron and more pronounced in Ger- 


mal than in any other of the capitalist 


easy to understand the un- 


Jew for a feudal civiliza- 
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tion. Feudalism requires a degree of 
servility that is impossible to the Jewis! 
mind; it requires illiteracy, superstition 
patient submission to constituted au 
thority, and an acceptance of caste rul 
which has its roots in superstition. It 
requires, furthermore, a lack of imagina 
tion, of which the Jew is not capabl 
The stolid peasant of Millet’s picture, 
and Markham’s poem, “brother to thi 
ox,” with no vision or thought of a bet 
ter life this side the Eternal, pioush 
praying God to keep him content in hi 
this is the ideal serf. It 

not accidental that the rulers of feuda 
societies have pre vented the educatio! 
of the peasant, that thei onl 
safety. Knowledge, imagination, cout 
these qualities would be to the 
social organization of feudalism as dyna 
mite! 
Heinrich Heine once said of the Je W 
1 religion, “‘A 
religion; it is not a 
misfortune.” This 
expresses one-half ot 


condition 


Was 


age 


isl on the Jewish 

but a 
epigram 
a truth which ts 
a thread of tragedy through 
the whol fabric of the history of Israe l. 
The other half of the thread is that his 
religion has been the Jew’s most splen 
did endowment and glory. 


Curse¢ 
religion, 
mordant 


woven as 


lo his rr 
ligion, more than to anything else, th 
Jew owes his unfitness for feudal society, 
and therefore the persecution which 
that unfitness and inadaptability have 
brought upon him. The other side of 
this bitter truth is that to his religion, 
more than to anything else, the Jew 
owes that splendid intellectual and spir- 
itual endowment which has set him upon 
an eminence among all the peoples of 
the earth. The religion of the Jew has 
come to him through the medium of a 
great cultural language of surpassing 
literary beauty and culture. i 
whatever land, he has maintained his 
through the channel of that 
great language and the literature of that 
language. Of that literature it may be 
fairly said that, more than any other 
existing literature, it 1S calculated to stir 
the imagination. \n unimaginative 


Living in 


religion 


Jew is a phenomenon almost impossible 
Take, then, these two facts 
and consider their relation to the fitness 
of the Jew for a feudal social system. 
Forced through his religion to be liter- 


to conceive. 
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ite, and through the literature of that 
religion as well as through its traditions, 
rites. and ceremonials, to be the most 
naginative and sensitive of human be- 
could he find in an 
requiring in its labor 


ox and the 


os, what place 
nomic system 
pply the stolidity of the 
atience of the ass? 

Furthermore, there 1s 
nd democratic quality in the great and 


a revolutionary 


plendid literature of Judaism which 
nnot be ignored in considering the 


that the Jew plays in the social 
modern 


] 


movements of 


jlutionary 
mes The burning denunciations of 
ppression and injustice by the great 


prophets of Israel, the splendid visions 
I righteousness and JUSTICE by 
minor prophets, the inspiring social 
lealism of the major part of the Ola 
lestament—these are but intimations of 
the forces which his religion has instilled 
to the Jew, making servility and meek 


We 


on- 


S¢ cial 


eptance of oppression impossible 
accept Heine’s bitte dictum 
rning the religion of his race, only 1f 
remember that if it brought pain it 
rought likewise a priceless heritage of 
ry and self-expression. The Jew was 

t persecuted under the Romanoffs be- 
of his religious belief. Funda- 
nentally, that which distinguished his 
religious belief from the prevalent ortho- 
lox religious belief of Russia was simply 
fact that, instead of believing that 
Messiah had lived and died and 
ht His work of redemption, he 
Messiah had not yet 
expected at some 


ug 
elie ved that the 

me and was to be 
ruture time. For no such reason as this 
vere pogroms instituted; for no such 
eason was the knout of the Cossack 
ipplied to quivering Jewish bodies. It 
as not the religion itself, but the culture 


vhich the religion created that caused 
the persecution. The religion was inti- 


nately associated with the cause, but it 
as not the cause, even when used, as in 

the Mendel Beiliss case, as a pretext 
Phe Jew was persecuted because he 

did not fit into the economic system. He 


must always be persecuted in lands 


where he does not fit into the structure 
of the industrial and political organiza- 
tion. 
and incapable of adapting themselves to 
the economic and political life of nations, 


Masses of people, unassimilabl 
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have been persecuted in all times and 
places. It is not a higher morality, in 


the personal sense, which accounts for 
the greater freedom given to the Jew 
in’ England America and_ othe 
capitalist countries, but the fact that in 
those countries the Jew finds a place, is 
adapted to the economic and _ political 
system, and is capable of highly efhcient 
service therein. It follows, therefore, 
that the emancipation of the Jew in 
Russia requires the destruction of feudal 
society and the development of a new 
social industrial system which will call 
forth the splendid qualities of the Jew. 
It might almost be said, without irrev- 
erence, that the Jewish religion, through 
the intellectual culture it imposes upon 
the Jew as a birthright, contributes 
enormously to the success of modern 
capitalism. Whenever a new epoch of 
capitalist expansion opens up in Russia 
the Jew will inevitably be found to be 
so necessary to the economic life that his 
emancipation will be complete and per- 
manent 

It is for this reason that all who nave 
profoundly understood the Jewish prob- 
lem have deplored those machinations 
which deprived Russia of her natural 
outlet to the Mediterranean. To have 
eliminated the Turk from Europe, where 
he has no rightful place and can only be 
a source of disturbance and disease, and 
to have liberated Russia from the bonds 
which prevent her normal economic de- 
velopment, would have been one of the 


and 


greatest achievements of civilization in 
a thousand years. The whole spirit of 
German imperialism and of Prussian 
Kultur was necessarily directed against 
Russia’s realization of that freedom to 
develop and expand. Britain’s jealousy 
political and opportunistic; — she 
feared for hereastern dominion; butit was 
always within the possibility of practical 


was 


politics that some alliance or arrange- 
ment might be made with the great 
Slav empire. Germany’s opposition, on 
the other hand, was more fundamental 
and deep-rooted. It was and is to the 
interest of Germany to have Russia re- 
a feudal agricultural country and 
prevent, if possible, the de velopment of 
Russian industrialism. So long as Rus- 
sia can be maintained as an agricultural, 
food-producing country she will be at 


main 
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once Germany’s greatest and cheapest 
granary and an important customer for 
her manufactured goods, instead of a 
competitor. These are the basic paces 
of the economic imperialism which in- 
duced Germany long before the war to 
dominate the government of Russia. All 
who are well informed concerning Rus- 
ia know that for many years past the 
worst evils of Russian government and 
of its despotism and oppression have 
been of Prussi: mn Fi ather than of Russian 
origin. Prussia’s intrigue was the most 
potent factor in the extensive corrup- 
tion of Russian government. The Little 
Father of St. Petersburg was blamed, 
but the real culprit was in Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

Let us imagine the results that would 
almost certainly flow from the possession 
of a great Mediterranean outlet by 
Russia. There would necessarily be a 
great and far-reaching movement to de- 
velop the industrial resources of the 
country; capital seeking investment 
would seize upon the opportunities pre- 


sented; immediately there would be a 
demand for an enormous supply- of 
skilled labor. Without such a labor 
supply a successful capitalism is, of 


course, impossible. Where would the 
new industrial masters find this supply 
of highly skilled labor? Certainly not in 
the peasants. It would require the 
greater part of a generation to get from 
the peasantry an adequate 
labor of the highest type of intelligence 
and skill. Surely no earthly power could 
have prevented realization of the fact 
that the Jews alone were able to supply 
the fundamental need of the new econ- 
omy. Keen and alert of intelligence, 
traditionally skilled as craftsmen, the 
Jews, instead of being an element un- 
suited to the economic life asin the feudal 
régime, would have been the most valu- 
able asset of the new system, its most 
dependable force. In such conditions 
persecution of the Jew as aforetime 
would be impossible; he would be too 
valuable to burn and kill. All the 
humiliating and distressing discrimina- 
tions which a_ stupid oligarchy has 
thrown up against him would be de- 
stroyed, along with all the other impedi- 
menta of the feudal régime. 

If there is one conclusion more war- 


MON 


supply of 
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ranted by an economic interpretation 
Russia’s great historical problems tl 
any other, it is that anything wh 
brings about a new industrialism 
Russia, an economic development ana 
gous to that of the industrial revolut 
in England, should be welcomed as 
fering the surest way to freedom for t 
Jew. It is one of the most tragic fa 
connected with the present débdacle tl 
Jewish Socialist leaders, seeing | 
through the colored lenses of romant 
cism, should have, in the first decla: 
tion of their intentions, avowed th 
they did not want and would not tak 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles. | 
that declaration they consciously or u 
consciously—unconsciously, we may | 
lieve—betrayed civilization, betray: 
their race, and betrayed the caus 
Social Democracy throughout the worl: 


Curiously enough, even the Bolshe, 
leaders appear to have recognized th 
Russia must needs have a great capit: 
ist development; that any present real 
zation of a Socialist Commonwealth 
entirely Poa In a statement 
the objects and the program of hims: 
and his associates, Trotzky said that, 
course, it would not be possible to jum 
into Socialism; that Russia needed 
capitalistic development. He outlin: 
a program of which the central featur 
was the proposal to have the government 
encourage the establishment of indi 
vidual capitalist enterprises to be sub 
ject to government regulation, the gov 
ernment to guarantee a fixed profit of 
six per cent. This program, which re 
minds one so forcibly of Lassalle anc 
the social theories prevalent in Lassalle’s 
day, cannot be realized unless Russia 
obtains that outlet to the warm waters 
for which her most far-sighted statesmen 
have contended. One is almost inclined 
to question the good faith of the Bol- 
sheviki in putting forward such a pro- 
gram, while at the same time making its 
realization impossible. It is, however, 
probably unnecessary to impugn thei 
motives. We need only recognize thei 
pathetic ignorance of the laws of social 
development, their lack of historical 
understanding, 
manticism. 
so much as they 


and their incurable ro- 
hey are not social thinkers 
are religious mystics. 
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Like all mystics, they cling with fanat- 


i tenacity to the most impossible 
and ignore the stern realities 
f life. he mysticism of 
ind his associates 1s the mysti- 


race, which has its roots 


olog1es, 


re ligious 


m of thei 
ep in history, corrupted by the super- 
environment. It is char- 
that it always 


on of its 
ristic of mysticism 
orbs the superstition in its environ- 
nt The C thus cor- 
ted by the superstitions and idola- 
of Baal. 
We have been fat too tolerant in our 
dements of the Bolsheviki. We have 
endowed them with a glamour wholly 
thout justification. Even the Presi- 
nt of the United States has contrib- 
ted to this by paying to them a tribute 
lly unde served. For the President, 
excuse of political expediency may 
ips be wisely invoked. It is time, 
wever, that the plain truth was spoken 


anaanites were 


erning them. 


die. 


for example, the widespread 
ief that, whatever their failings, 
ine and Trotzky and their followers 


entitled to the credit of having first 
mulgated CONSTruUucti ve 


am sermons 


a great peace 
and speeches and 
‘ extolled the 
Bolsheviki upon this ground. The facts 
however, that they are entitled to 
such credit, and that the so-called 
Bolshevik idealism is not of Bolshevik 
even of Russian origin. The pro- 

im of ‘‘no annexations, no indemni- 
and the self- determination of peo- 


iyS innumeé rable have 


’ did not emanate from the brain of 


Lenine, Trotzky, or any of their follow- 
hey lack the constructive minds 
cessary for the formulation of such a 
their minds are destructive, 
and chaotic. | rotzky’s book 
1 most distressing literary exhibition 
these qualities. The Bol- 
evik peace program was first adopted 
the Workmen’s Council in the early 

ys of the revolution in the Kerensky 
oime, at a session presided over by 
| chcheidze, on the basis of the war 
speeches of President Wilson, and open 
knowledgment of the source of inspi- 
ration was made at the time. Thus the 
program which our pacifists have hailed 
with so much satisfaction, because they 


rogram; 
sordered, 


so-called 


believed it to be of Bolshevik origin, is 
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precisely the platform of the government 
Mental con- 


confined to 


they have been Opposing. 
fusion is not a condition 


Russian Bolsheviki! 


Fundamentally the Bolsheviki leaders 
are profoundly indifferent to democracy, 
and even hostile toit. At the conference 
of the British Labor Party held at Not- 
tingham early in the present year the 
Bolshevik government was represented 
by a special ambassador, Maxim Lit- 
vinoff. In his address, according to the 
reports published in the British Socialist 
he declared that ‘democracy 1s 
all right in its way, but that if it went 
against the desires of the Bolshevik, it 
was their determination to carry through 
their policy at all costs.” Litvinoff ap- 
pears to have frankly recognized the 
fact that the Lenine-Trotzky adminis- 
tration represented only a minority of 
the pr pane ina It would not be 


press, 


fair, of course, to judge the Bolshevik 
government by a single statement made 
by one representative, no matte! what 


his official position might be, but we 
must link Litvinoff’s statement to sim- 
ilar statements made by other eminent 
leaders of the Bolsheviki, and, more 
important still, to the policy they have 
pursued. Speaking at the Congress of 
Soviets on the 25th of January, 1918, 
Lenine, according to the British Socialist 
declared that the immediate 
ject of the government was the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship, and that all 
of those who were oppose d to the poli V 
of the government must be forced into 
submission. That the government 
ruthlessly and brutally suppressed every 
criticism with 
manifested by the 
now universally known. 

Having had no share in the actual 
revolution, Lenine and Trotzky made 
their way into Russia and immediately 
became disturbing factors in the 
tion. That their influence was a disin- 
tegrating and divisive one was from the 
first apparent. They found the Provi- 
sional Government exceedingly tolerant, 
especially to all the different Socialist 
groups. They took advantage of the 
situation, and, having once succeeded in 
overthrowing the Provisional Govern- 
ment, they proceeded to the establish- 


yress, ob- 
I 


has 


as much energy as 
old régime is 


ever 
was 


situa- 
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ment of a re ign of terrorism, which con- 
stitutes one of the blackest pages in 
Socialist history. It has been charged 
by representative Socialists that in the 
organization of this reign of terrorism 
they used the aid furnished by the Ger- 
man government. lhe Petit Parisien 
published documents which seemed to 
prove that German agents transmitted 
large sums of money to Lenine and 
lrotzsky. The fact that the German 


government enabled Lenine to travel 
through Germany to Russia with so 
much éclat would appear to give some 


color to this suggestion. However, it is 
not necessary to accept the ch: irge or to 
impugn the motives of Lenine. The 
fact remains that they immediately 
established an intolerable despotism. 
All Socialist newspapers which did not 
approve of the Bolshevik methods were 
immediately suppressed. The best 
known and most honored Socialists of 
the country were cast into prison with- 
out the formality of a trial. Great lead- 
ers of Russian Socialism, whose lives 
have been spent in the revolutionary 
movement, were thus imprisoned with- 
out trial, exactly as in the worst days of 
Romanoff tyranny. Such leaders as 
Katerina Breshkovskoya, the Grand- 
mother of the Revolution, the story of 
whose life is a glorious epic, and George 
Plechanoff, the eminent Marxist, were 
seized and imprisoned for no other rea- 
son than that they —— ‘d their dis- 
sent from the policies of Lenine and 
Trotzky. Even the old el of the 
Black Hundreds, the secret assassination 
of people whose presence was not de- 
sired, were not avoided by these des- 
perate men who established tyranny in 
the name of Socialism. 

The Bolshevik Commissioner of Jus- 
tice was impudent and imprudent 
enough to give, in an official statement, 
the reasons for the imprisonment with- 
out trial of the members of the Provi- 
sional Government and other leaders of 
the various moderate Socialist groups. 
He declared that the prisoners would 
not be brought to trial; they were im- 


prisoned because they constituted a kind 
of political symbol around which the 
elements which were discontented with 
the present government might collect; 
they would be released again as the ex- 


isting authority was consolidated. ‘‘( 
chief enemies,” he said, ‘are not 
cadets. Our most irreconcilable oj 
nents are the moderate Socialists. | 
explains the arrests of Socialists and 
closing down of Socialist 
Such measures of repression, 
are only temporary. As soon as 
acuteness of the moment has passed 
the arrested persons can be relea 
This applies also to the arrested m« 
bers of the Union for the Defense of t 
Constituent Assembly.” 

Of course, it may be urged, in exten 
tion, that the anarchy and chaos p 
vailing required some departure fi 
the normal methods of police gover: 
ment. There cannot be any adequ 
justification, however, for the pol 
pursued by the Bolshevik governm« 
and it is simply fatuous to attempt 
idealize them and point to them as « 
emplars to be followed by the 
mankind. There is some 
many of our American pacifists who h: 
thus idealized Lenine and Trotzky 
the régime for which they are respor 
ble—the excuse of ignorance. Many 
them can plead, in extenuation of th 
attitude, a complete and virginal 
norance of all the salient facts. But t 
those Russian- Jewish Socialist leaders 
this country who have likewise idealiz 
the Bolsheviki there is not even t! 
poor measure of excuse. 

The gravest element of danger li 
not in the fact that the cause of Soci: 
ism has been so befouled that there mu 
inevitably be created a strong prejudi 
against it, but in the possible effect up: 
the attitude of the world to the Jew 
Most thoughtful Jewish Socialists 1 
America recognize this danger as a 
of the Bolshevik excesses and their coi 
donation by leading Socialist Jews | 
this country. Surely never was great 
tragedy than this, the spokesmen « 
Socialism in America, blindly feeding th 
flames of antisemitic passion. Well ma 
we hope that the best and bravest mind 
in our nation will hold themselves unde 
solemn obligation to fight whatev: 
manifestations of this brutal and sens 
less prejudice appear. 
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Let us turn to another aspect of thi 
great problem of Israel’s share in worl 
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id opportunity. <A definite 
Allie . desirable for 
supre mely important reason. 
Ve must begin with the fact that tor 
nds of years a great people, with 
unmatched in history, a 
al unity guarded by a great religious 
th and tradition, with noble and ex- 
ive chronicles and traditions that go 
ick to the dawn of history, has been 


pe ‘Ned to wander through the world 


by the is 


unity 


ut a homeland. ‘The Jews have 

agi strangers in all the countries 

ere they have sojourned, never ac- 

ring citizenship, until recent times, 
democratic nations. 

Lhe aspiration of the Jewish people 

eturn to the homeland, from which 

» many centuries they have been 

d, has a basis that 1s much more 

and substantial than any mere 

timental yearning for the continua- 

n of their national history. Even 

en not consciously pe rceived, there 


been for this yearning the sociolog- 

nection of a great social law that 1s 
ld as civilization It sé If. That law 1s: 
t people anywhere have been able 
ntain themselves in equal estate 
1er men unless they commanded 
of a national organiza- 
statesmen and ambassadors 


th ork 
nstrument 


\ hose 


ld represent their interests in the 
ils of states and nations. No per- 
ith an understanding of political 


tory can doubt for a moment the con- 
tion that the infamous persecution of 
Jews in Russia under the Romanofts, 
1 in Rumania, would have been quite 
npossible if in the world 
there was a Jewish nation whose ambas- 
idors were present in the courts of all 


somewhere 


ther nations. 
I am, of course, entirely familiar with 
the attitude ot those Socialists and oth- 


ers who argue that to create a new nation 


would be in itself a departure from 
the movement toward internationalism 
upon which so many hopes for the 
future have been based. ‘This attitude 


arises from a complete misconception of 


internationalism—the_ state of being 
without national allegiance does not 
make the Jew an internationalist; he is 


simply a man without a country, and he 

efficient for internationalism 
attains nationality. 
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will not be 
until he 
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In this great débd Russia we are 
witnessing the destruction not merely of 
a civilization, but the destruction, too, 
of a social romanticism which has long 
held many noble minds enslaved. In the 
struggle for internationalism we see how 
the contempt for nationality, which lies 
at the heart of Bolshevism—the 
tention that the working-man is not 
interested in the defense of a particular 
nation—is swept aside by the fierce tor- 
rents of national aspirations. Finns, 
Ukrainians, Cossacks, Lithuanians—all 
peoples with any degree of homoge neity 
distinguished from other peoples assert- 
ing their right to follow paths of their 
own choosing and to develop their cult- 
ure as they will! This does not mean 
that internationalism is being destroyed. 
Internationalism will be enormously 
strengthened as a result of this world 
war. But so, too, will nationalism. The 
two things are inseparable. 

For their own well-being in all lands, 
the Jews need somewhere a nation. It 
is idle to meet this assertion with the 
taunt that the Jews will not return to 
Palestine, that the Jews in America will 


con- 


prefer to remain in America. This is 
obviously true for the most part, and 
there is no reason why it should be 
otherwise. The argument for Polish 


independence does not rest on the will- 
Poles 1 Am« rica to re- 
The argument for the 
preferably in the 


ingness of the 
turn, 
creation somewhere 
land historically associated with the 
national life of the Jew of a Jewish 
state cannot be ridiculed out of existence 
by telling the story of the Rothschild 
who said that he believed in creating a 
Jewish nation in Palestine provided he 
could be its ambassador at the Court of 
St. 


for instance . 


James’s. 

From the nations in which they have 
been most oppressed and denied oppor- 
tunities for self-expression there will be 
a sufficient exodus of willing and dz —_ 
spirits to lay the secure foundation of 
national organization. Doubtless <b 
will be joined by thousands of idealists 
from the freer nations, drawn by the 
irresistible magnet of being permitted to 


p< urticip. ite in the restoration of the 
glory of Israel. Such a state, having no 
imperialistic ideals or dynastic ambi- 


tions, would not only tend to foster the 
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splendid culture of a great people and 
give it historic continuity, but it would, 
in the very nature of things, elevate the 
status of every Jew, no matter where in 
civilization he may be found. 

Some have doubted whether the resto- 
ration of the Jew in Palestine is prac- 
tically realizable. Admitting the desir- 


ability, they have expressed the belief 


that, for reasons which lie deeply em- 
bedded in the culture of the Jew, he can 
never become a successful colonist. In 
particular, it is doubted whether any 
great body of Jewish people can be in- 
duced to settle upon the land as agri- 
culturists. The Jew succeeded in a no- 
madic pastoral state, but there is no 
evidence of any large capacity to suc- 
in a settled agricultural country. 
Centuries of ghetto life under the com- 
pulsion to live within the Pale have de- 
veloped a gregariousness among the 
Jews which many thoughtful observers 
and students have believed must be an 
insurmountable obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Palestine by the Jews. Unlike 
all other peoples who have come to this 
country, the Jews have shown no great 
inclination to adopt farming and settle 
upon the land. It has been necessary to 
create a great national organization for 
the purpose of inducing Jews to a 
agriculturists. This is probably due, in 
a very large part, to those restrictions 
which, in Russia and elsewhere, forced 
the Jewish people to live in ghettos and 
forbade them to become owners of land. 
It is possibly, and even probably, true 
that the gregarian instincts and habits of 
the modern Jew make it difficult for 
him to adapt himself to our agrarian 
system. Our American agricultural life 
is characterized by a degree of isolation 
unknown in the Old World. For the 
farmer to have no neighbor within two 
or three miles, for days to pass without 
coming into contact with any of his fel- 
lows, is a commonplace experience. 
This terrible isolation and_ loneliness, 
with the accompanying cultural barren- 
ness of the life, 1s probably more respon- 
sible than anything else for the increas- 
ing unwillingness of our American young 
men and young women to remain upon 
the land, for we, too, are becoming in- 
creasingly gregarious in our habits. The 
great agencies of modern civilization— 


ceed 


the telephone, the daily newspaper, fi 
rural postal delivery, and similar thin, 
tend to modify the situation son 

what, but they do not go far enoug 
It is probably safe to predict that 
shall be compelled, within a very shi 
period of time, to so refashion our li! 
as to make it possible for argiculture 1 
grow up around villages, as in the O| 
World. Agricultural life need not, f 
the Jew, mean isolation and lack of con 
panionship. It has not meant that in tl 
old European civilization. The villag 
with its social life and conviviality, su 
rounded by farms, has provided tl 
agricultural laborer in France and oth: 
European nations with abundant con 
panionship; and in these villages the: 
exists the possibility, at any rate, < 
bringing every cultural advantage « 
city life to the farm worker. I think tha 
the Jew may be trusted to provide 
Palestine such solution for thi 
problem. 

The triumph of the Teutonic Empir 
would have made the restoration | 
Israel impossible. From the point ot 
view of the Jew, therefore, the defeat « 
the Hohenzollern is to be desired abov 
all else; and it 1s particularly to the in 
terest of the Jewish proletariat. Here, a 
everywhere in history, we observe that 
whenever aes lity and oppression by 
come the lot of a people, the heaviest 
burden of suffering falls upon the prok 
tariat. Even in Rumania the rich Jev 
could acquire, by open purchase or by 
bribery, some degree of ‘pesanner sting At 
all times and in all places the rich have 
been able to bear tolerably well the most 
infamous and_ intolerable despotisms. 
There is not a Jewish girl, working 1 in an 
American factory, whose interest would 
not be subserved by the new dignity and 
influence of her people inevitably result- 
ing from the creation of a Jewish nation. 

It is a tragic thing that, seeing the 
great unfolding drama through the spec- 
tacles of romanticism, so large a part of 
our Jewish proletariat in America has 
hailed with loud acclaim the mad mysti- 
cism of the Bolsheviki—so ruinous to 
its own interests—and has been indif- 
ferent to the ousting of the Turk from 
Palestine and the declaration of th 


some 


British government that in Palestine a 
Jewish state is again to be reared. It 
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was this event that they should have 
other they 


sackcloth 


ereeted with hosannas; the 
might well mourned 
and ashes. 

Finally, w2 must always remember 
that the solution of the Je wish problem 
is as important to the non-Jew as to the 
lew. To free the Jew from allt inequi ality, 
discrimination, and oppression is to free 
the Gentile world from one of its gravest 
So long as the plaintive cry of 
Israel, which every Jewish child hears 
from its mother’s lips, is that Israel is a 
people without a country, wandering to 
ind fro among the nations, so long will 
the inability of the Jew to recognize 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
any nation in which he may be found 
contint It is not inexp licable that the 
Jewish oeeletuand here and everywhere 
has, to such a large degree, so readily 
accepted the doctrine that the workers 
country to defend. From the 

ceptance, as a matter of course, of the 
idea that the Jew has no nation to the 
acceptance of the idea that the worker 
has no nation is an easy transition for 
the Jewish proletarian. In some 
it may be suspected the transition is 
more apparent than real; so that, when 
he says he has no country, he is speaking 
eally, though unconsciously, as a Jew 
rather than as a proletarian. Once a 
Jewish nation appears there will be a 

nse of nationality; that 1s, of re sponsi- 
for the maintenance and defense 


have 


perils 


h id no 


Cases 


Hiliey 


. particular land, at no matter what 
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which will be the heri- 
tage of every Jew, whether he resides in 
that land or elsewhere. The voluntary 
enlistment of thousands of American 
Jews of Russian birth in the British army 
to assist in conquering Palestine clearly 
indicates this. 

It is not too much to claim, I think, 
that, had there been a Jewish nation with 
definite status among nations and 
voice in the councils of nations, this 
America of ours would have found, in 
this great crisis, far less opposition to its 
war policy from the Jewish proletariat 
than it has found; that it would have 
received from that Jewish proletariat 
loyalty and service unexcelled by that of 
any section of our population. Jews 
have been ready to fight and die in the 


Sacl ifice or cost, 


great revolutionary struggles for free- 
dom. They are not cowards or slackers; 
they are not non-resistants. They have 


shown that they are brave and ready to 
die for an ideal. Germany’s invasion of 
Russia after the peace agreement with 
the Bolshevik government caused thou- 
sands of young American Jews who had 
escaped the draft to offer to fight in 
defense of Russia and the Revolution. 
It is my profound conviction that, with 
the development of that civic psychol- 
ogy that can only come through respon- 
sibility for the well-being and direction 
of a nation, the Jew in America will be as 
ready and as zealous as any man to fight, 
and if need be, die, for the maintenance 
of our democracy—which ts likewise his. 
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way Toe AVE DUNCAN broke 
\ Ae (a his egg over his pota- 
=| toes, mixed the two 

| constituents 1n his dish 

into a kind of paste 

with the blade of a 

table-knife, and took a 





generous mouthful—off the knife-blade. 
Dave never used a fork unless the meal 
was a hurrie d — necessitating what he 
termed ‘‘feedin’ from both sides.’ 

He was a healthy, stolid, settled man 
of forty-odd, who lived steadily and 
soberly from day to day, and did not 
care much how he looked or whether he 
was considered good company by the 
rest of his family, so long as his meals 
were ready on time, his socks kept 
mended, and a clean shirt handed to him 
on Sunday morning. His face told, if it 
told very much of anything, of a nature 
that resisted and had always resisted, 
asbestos-like, the taper-touch of any of 
those things that burn through cold 
practicality to the blood of the heart. 
His forehead sloped inward from the 
temples to a flat-topped head on which 
the thick hair, washed but not combed, 
bristled in a soapy tuft. His eyes were 
granite-colored, short-lashed, and _ plac- 
idly expressionless; his lower face 
heavily fleshed, with a coarse brown 
stubble covering throat and chin and 
hedging the phlegmatically munching 
aperture of mouth. Nothing anywhere 
to win a second glance. A homely face, 
run to excess of homeliness because its 
owner had no care otherwise. 

Perhaps one may be surprised, after 
reading this description, to be told that 
Dave Duncan was not a bachelor, and 
that the “rest of his family,” to which 
allusion has been made, referred not to 
brother or sister, but to a family which 
he had started “‘on his own.” 

The rest of Dave Duncan’s family 
consisted of one—the little wiry, compe- 
tent working-machine of a ““home”’ girl 


he had brought to his farm, by right of 
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casual matrimony, a little more than 
year previously. Lottie Duncan, wh 
was less than half her husband’s age, ha 
been before her marriage a hired girl « 
an adjoining farm, a handy little bod 
who could cook and mend and iron, an 
bake bread, and had never since she wa 
in short dresses lacked opportunity ot 
practice in these housewifely accomplish 
ments. 

Duncan had married her because that 
had seemed the cheapest way of getting 
a woman to keep house for him and mil} 
his cows. Lottie, who, in spite of a fey 
faint, premature lines resulting from th: 

cares of her kinetic and assiduous days, 
had not been without, acertain neat pret- 
tiness, had taken Dave because he ‘‘ had 
his place paid for.” Tommy Phillips had 
wanted her badly; but Tommy was 
a landless, happy-go-lucky boy who 
“worked out,” and Lottie’s practicality 

one cha acteristic she shared with he: 
husband—preferred a middle-aged free- 
man to a youthful vassal. 

This is not to go on to say that now 
she was beginning to regret her choice. 
On the contrary, Lottie did not regret it. 
She was perfectly satished. If the thing 
had been to do over again, she would 
have done exactly the same. Every- 
thing was working out completely ac- 
cording to plan. Lottie was now keeping 
strict and businesslike tab on the farm 
accounts, checking the store bills, keep- 
ing the farm-house orderly as “a new 
pin,” raising the calves—running thi 
woman’s end of farm operation without 
let or criticism. The house of Duncan 
had never known a domestic quarrel. 

But Lottie, little Lottie, was chang- 
ing, changing pathetically, but by a 
transition so gradual that she herself, 
busy and unintrospective little person 
that she was, did not notice it at all. At 
twenty, she was drying and solidifying 
into dour, drab middle-age. She was 
becoming like her husband. His monot- 
ony, like a slowly lowered extinguisher, 
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SOMEWHAT EXPECTANTLY, SHE AWAITED THE ARRIVAL OF THE MEN 














rHE 


was putting out the tapers, the sparkles 
and piquancies, that had made sweet 
and grateful to the eye the vestal altar 
ff her maidenhood. Her eyes, for in- 
stance, that in the opening days of their 
married life, before his influence had be- 
gun to make itself felt, had looked 
brightly and “‘cutely”’ across their neat 
post-nuptial table, now returned his 
glance with something of his own log- 
like phlegm. Her voice had lost its 
sprightly inflection, its struggling 
quetry, and had become almost as 
dreary, droning, and monotonous as his 
She had become his truly consist- 


CO- 


own. 
ent partner in his stale enterprise of 
living 

Dave Duncan’s egg and _ potatoes 


exchanged their location on his thick, 
blue- bordered plate for a spacious and 
corporeally prohtable housing-place be- 
front and rear suspender- 
buttons. He poured his tea into his 
saucer, rippled its surface in careful pre- 
amble with a cooling suspiration from 
his stubby lips, and drank it with in- 
termittent raisings of his shock eye- 
Then, piling and pushing aside 
his plate, saucer, and cup, he shoved his 
chair back little, stuck between his 
teeth the pipe that during the dinner 
interval had lain beside his elbow on the 
oil-cloth table squared his fore- 
arms in the space vacated by the dishes, 
and looked toward his wife with his 
granite eyes. 

Lottie Duncan, her posture patterned 
in a comical unconscious way after his 
own, except that one hand, small, blunt- 
fingered, and red, was knuckled beneath 
the little with its intent tilt and 
busy presentness of expression, looked 
at the same moment in her husband’s 
direction. Their e-seleeel did not meet, 
but crossed each other, as it were, in two 
downward, diagonal eye-rays that inter- 
sected just above the empty egg-plate 
in the center of the table. 

“Yes,” said Lottie, “I guess we ill 
be needin’ a man, this spring, Dave.” 

It did not surprise Duncan that his 
wife had picked the thought out of his 
mind as easily as one lifts a spoon out of 
an offered tumbler. Thought—plain, 
workaday thought, nothing fancy— 
was becoming communal, in a way so 
gradual and natural as to be below won- 


tween his 


brows 


cover, 


face 
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der, in this dour domestic firm of Dun- 
can & Duncan. 

‘*“Wurk’s a kend o’ heavy, y’ see,” the 
farmer monotoned, as if it was himself 
who had made the original remark, 
“sence wur puttin’ in th’ pre-emption 
this year. See an’ tell Lavery’s, when 
yur in town to-day, that we need a 
man.” 

Lavery was the storekeeper at Seeburn 
from which place, it may be remarked, 
one could see no burn nor brae nor any- 
thing more picturesque than an alkali 
flat, crossed by a trail along whose cling- 
ing saline ruts one gladly escaped from 
Seeburn, even though it cost a pull—to 
the horses—to leave the hamlet). If you 
wanted to rent a farm—tell Lavery’s. 
If you wanted to buy a good “quarter” 
or “Is lf” ol land”’—tell 
Lavery’s. If you wanted to trade a fine- 
looking, though balky, horse for one who 
was a plug to look at but of assured loco- 
motive tendencies—tell Lavery’s. If 
you wanted to hire a good man at boy’s 
tell Lavery’s. The firm—which 
Bill (Baldie) Lavery, the 
Missis, and (after school out) 
Buzzie of the blond braids—charged no 
commission for its services. All it asked 
was that you send no business to the 
mail-order houses. If you were one who 
sent trade out of town, you could, 
course, still ‘‘tell Lavery’s”’ and still be 
received with a silken courtesy by any 
of the three partners and have your 
needs duly noted down—because in 
every deal there must be some one to get 
the short end, and you, in this case, 
would be that necessary party. 

Thrifty Lottie Duncan ordered every- 
thing, except immediate necessaries, by 
mail. From the Seeburn postmaster, 
who had often made Lavery glow (or 
glower) through the mail wicket by dis- 
playing with a wink and grin one of the 
mighty catalogues seasonally addressed 
to the house of Duncan, Lavery’s knew 
of these transactions. Sometimes, in a 
mysterious way, Lavery’s knew even the 
amount and variety of the order that 
“went through” each spring and fall. 

Therefore, after Lottie Duncan, tak- 
ing with her the spool of thread, the box 
of matches, and the plug of tobacco that 
had been her excuse to call at Lavery’s 
about “help,” had left the that 


“section o’ 


wages 
consisted 
was 


store 
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Saturday afternoon, Baldie Lavery 
called to him the Missis and Buzzie, and 
said: 

“Loak o’ thot.” 

He spread out on the counter the 
scrap of paper on which he had noted 
down the Duncans’ need of a hired man. 

‘“*Pratty staat o’ things,” Mr. Lavery 
observed, rubbing the butt of his lead- 
pencil hissingly against his whiskered 
chin-end; ‘‘they people theer sattin’ 
a pattern to haalf t’ coontryside to send 
traade away—then coomin’ a-here an’ 
askin’ we to get they a mon. But us ’ll 
get they a mon nettastannin’. Us ’ll get 
they a prize mon. Eah, Buzz?’ and the 
senior partner of Lavery’s, pronouncing 
the ‘“‘u” in his daughter’s name as the 
“oo” in “wool,” playfully tweaked Miss 
Lavery’s pretty ear. 

“We will, father,’’ Miss Buzzie, her 
dialect slightly modified by her Western 
schooling, answered, promptly, slipping 
an arm around each of her parents. 

‘We'll send them Bert.” 

“Bert?” Mr. Lavery glanced over his 
glasses interrogatively. “Oh, aay—t’ 
yoong lod o’ the staable?, Him as cooms 
here, mother, to coort our Buzz. Ey, 
us “ll send they Bert. Hoa! hoa! hoa!” 
Mr. Lavery leaned back against the 
coffee-mill and laughed till that utensil 
rattled on its loose counter-bolts. 

Bert, an easy-mannered, athletic, no- 
madic fledgling of twenty-three, to 
whom life was just one picnic after an- 
other, took, however, some persuading 
before he could be induced to exchange 
intermittent work at Jim Hanna’s for 
the prospect of steady work on a farm. 

“Nah,” he said in his don’t-care, hob- 
bledehoy drawl, when the matter was 
first laid before him next day at the 
store, ““I’d be n’ good on a farm.” 

*“Tha’rt noa good anywheer,” said 
Mr. Lavery, frankly, “except ta throa 
doost in t’ eyes o’ t’ lasses’; and the 
head of Lavery’s winked cordially at 
Miss Buzzie, who stood, her school- 


books under her arm, on the same side of 


the counter as young Bert. 

“‘Buzzie Lavery,” said the Missis, who 
did not think this rallying wise in view 
of circumstances, “’tis time tha wur 
awaay to t’ school. Loak at t’ clock 
theer!”’ 

Bert, to whom Miss Buzzie Lavery 


loomed at that time in her most vivi 
stage as one of his procession of passi: 
fancies, and with whose elusive self | 
might even have fallen in love (as t} 
eagerness bred in youth kept guessing 
sometimes miscalled) if the opaque col 
ceit of his time of life had let him s 
how far he was from being really r 
garded seriously by the shrewd daughte 
of the house of Lavery, looked after he 
regretfully as she moved toward th 
door. His hope that she could turn for 
a parting glance was realized. Pausin; 
with her hand on the door-knob, Mis 
Lavery, presenting her blue eyes to him 
fetchingly between down-tilted —hat- 
brim and shoulder, said in a voice r 
duced to just the proper cadence of 
coaxing: 

“Go on, Bertie. Do as feyther say 
A staable’s no place for a fine lad lk 
you to serve out his daays in.” 

So it came about that, shortly afte: 
dinner-time on the day following he: 
trip to town, Lottie Duncan, stopping 
her garden-rake a moment at the end of 
a seed-bed, found presented to her casual 
scrutiny a figure approaching from th¢ 
road-allowance gate. The shoulders of 
the figure ey nonchalantly; the leg: 
resembled, in a slightly modified way, 
the handle of her implement of cultiva- 
tion; the head, at intervals, exuded 
smoke as does a stove when the check- 
damper is turned suddenly against a 
strong draught. 

“Good day, lady,” said Bert, the ciga- 
rette in his mouth jibbing spasmodically 
with his utterance; ‘I want a job.’ 

There! the distasteful thing was said 
and over with in as few words as _possi- 
ble. 

Lottie turned back the brim of the old 
masculine felt hat she wore, and looked 
up athim. Bert, with a faint quickening 
of interest, noted that the “lady of th 
house” at this place where he had sen- 
tenced himself to imprisonment with 
hard labor was young, not old and 
dingy, as he had anticipated. Noting 


this, he removed his cloth peak-cap os- 
tentatiously and, tz iking his cigarette out 
of his mouth, held it politely to leeward. 

Lottie’s mind, as she watched these 
acts of deference and surveyed the doer 
of them, involuntarily reverted to the 
years before she had a husband who kept 


ey 





PHE 


hat on all the time except when in 
and smoked at her as though she 

_re a Wall or a fence-post; whose hair 
sristled unkemptly instead of tumbling 
: comely disorder about his temples and 
ars; whose self-contained granite eyes 
held no pin-end of light, like a softly 
wn spark, in each iris. It was per- 


ips Lottie Duncan’s first backward 
ince since her materially satisfying 
arriage. 

‘Have you et?” she said. 


Bert set his hat decorously back over 

wavy tonsure. 

“Oh, a bite, at the hotel,” he said; 
idding quickly, to remove any possible 
estige of misunderstanding, “‘just a 
mer 

“Come in,” said Lottie 

\ few moments later Duncan’s wife, 
from setting the tea-canister 
k into the cupboard, looked toward 
e healthy young nomad plying zestful 

fe and fork at the farm-house table. 
In its original intention, Lottie’s look 
ad been merely a casual and house- 

ly glance at his plate to see if it 
led replenishing. But somehow she 


Duncan. 


rning 
Mny 


id it hard to take her eyes away 
1 from that young, fresh - col- 
face, those long legs carelessly 


prawl beneath the table, those virilely 
ared shoulders that leaned above his 


ottie Duncan had entered thor- 
hly into her husband’s viewpoint of 
future. More land—bigger crops 
re money. They did not think of this 
ney as a medium to buy luxuries, or 
purchase the ultimate right to rest 
hen their bodies should be drying and 
lowing toward the reaping-time. The 
rmer, born and bred to that estate, is 
one type among the world’s workers 
into whose contemplation rest does not 
enter. He goes contentedly down the 
years in harness, just as his horses go. 


lhe inevitable odd incident of death 
hnds him, as it were, between plow- 
handles. The only idea Dave and Lottie 


Duncan had as to a possible future use 
for their money had been expressed in a 
sugge stion of Dave’s, one reflective 
evening, that “maybe we'll take a jolt 


East an’ see the old place, some day, if 
we get the time. 
So Lottie, 


born and _ pre-fashioned 
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farmer’s wife and helpmate, had put 
away without great effort her right to 
receive youth’s gallantries at the age 
when these offerings are sweetest. But 
she had not, and of course could not, 
put away capacity to appreciate them. 
It was, therefore, somewhat good to 
have this young man remind her, as he 
had by his attitude out in the garden 
and as he continued to do from his place 
at the table, that she could still com- 
mand attention from pernickety twenty- 
three. 

Something exhaled from him that was 
meaty and potent-flavored to her young- 
woman palate, something that defied in- 
sensibility, something that made her 
turn away a little guiltily from the reck- 
less matter-of-course homage in Bert’s 
bold brown eyes. 

**You better go out an’ see 
said, her back turned, 
done eatin’.” 

After the boy, hat on the side of his 
head, lips pursed in a whistle, had gone 
off to the thirty-acre field up and down 
which Dave Duncan was moving stead- 
ily and stolidly behind his soft-rattling 
seed-drill, Lottie Duncan gathered up 
the dishes from the table, put them in 
the dish-pan, and poured over them hot 
water out of the kitchen kettle. 

Somehow, that hot water felt good to 
her hands, as she sank them into it. The 
half-filled caloric pan, with its white 
litter of submerged porcelain, became a 
core of comfort in that scrubbed, sterile, 
bleakly tidy farm-house kitchen. Lottie 
Duncan’s eyes were scaled of their emo- 
tionless glaze. The soft, contemplative 
hazel-gray came out, lighting her little 
face as the dawn the sky. 

It was a new-washed and piquant 
countenance, touched with the pink of 
expectation, that looked out over the lea 
that evening, as Duncan’s wife hung out 
from the upper window the red blanket 
that was the supper-signal to the men on 
the far black square of fallow. Lottie 
had left off for the time her long, shape- 
less blue-and-white check apron, and had 
clad herself in the neat white waist and 
skirt of Sunday afternoon. She had 
pinned up the hair about her bird-like 
small head with a knack long unexer- 
cised. The lace collar she had put on 
was drawn down into a low “V” at the 


him,” she 
“when you’re 
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throat and secured there with a silver 
brooch pin. 

Lottie could not herself have ex- 
plained why she had, on this unsingular 
workday evening, marshaled all these 
embellishments in their joint naive ap- 
peal. It was just a “‘notion” she took, 
she would probably have said. 

Somewhat expectantly, she awaited 
the arrival of the men. When, however, 
they had hungrily arrived, had washed 
themselves at the basin in the porch, 
and had taken chairs at the table, Lottie 
dallied in the neighborhood of the stove, 
protracting her dishing-up of the meat 
and She had so seldom, in 
these prosaic latter days, tricked herself 
out for any occasion except her routine 
churchgoing on Sundays, that she was 
shy of being looked at. 

“Come on, Lot,’ Dave Duncan’s 
monotone had a barely perceptible note 
“whur’s them 


potatoes. 


of impatience; supper- 
things?” 
Eyes lowered, and cheeks a little 


warm, the junior partner of Duncan & 
Duncan brought over the plate of fried 
meat and the vegetable-dish of boiled 
\s she set these down her 
husband “took notice” with mild ox- 
like surprise, that the meat-plate was 
garnished with green sprigs of water- 
He noted also, as presently she 
fetched the tea, that this had been 
brewed in the long unused china pot 
belonging to the set of dishes that had 
been her wedding-present from her for- 
mer mistress. Duncan made no com- 
ment, however, for appetite became his 
posse ssing interest as the s Savory odor of 
the “‘supper-things” filled his nostrils. 
Helping himself liberally first, he pushed 
the meat-dish toward young Bert. 

Bert was hungry, too, hungrier than 
he had ever been that he could remem- 


potatoc Ss. 


cress. 


ber, but he nearly spilled the gravy in 
trying to help himself and at the same 
time take surreptitious survey of the 


“lady of the house.” 

Lottie Duncan, although the drab and 
practical concerns of her business of 
marriage had made her temporarily dull 
and hueless, held yet within her well- 
nourished little person the pleasing po- 
tentialities of womanhood in the early 
twenties. It had only needed a little 
pique and incentive, a little of the sun- 
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shine and dew of recognition, to «4 
her to bloom again in colored cheek ‘ 
brightening eye. Bert continued to sti 
glances at her between mouthfuls; a: 
already, in his free-necked mind of b. 
time that knew no law but liking, 
“passing fancy” was pushing Buz 
Lavery from the seat of honor. 

The main post-supper chore on 1 
Duncan farm was the milking of Dai 
Bess, and Lill—staid lacteal contains 
all, as sober as the man that owned thx 
and the shaggy old collie, seven-sui 
mers-wise that herded them lenient! 
each evening to the milking-pen. 

But the most tractable cow regards j 
an armed way a new milk-master—es) 
cially an unconventional and undignihe 
one who diverts himself by rattling! 
playing catch with his tin strainer-pa 
as he approaches the scene of his e1 
deavor. So Daise, the mother of t} 
Duncan herd, although suffering Bert t 
“strip” her for an arduous half-hour 
did not “let down” into her udder an 
more fluid from her milk-veins, thoug! 
hlled to bursting-point, than she could 
without undue discomfort retain. 

“Well, now—is that all she’d 
you?” exclaimed Lottie, who, having 
long ago finished milking Bess and Lill, 
had been waiting patiently in the milk- 
house, with the cream-separator all set 
up and ready, till Daise’s contribution 
arrived. “That’s not the half, nor yet 
the quarter, of what Daise gives. Why, 
she’s only just freshened a month or so 
ago.” 

“Ya, that’s every last straw she has in 
the loft, seemin’ly—honest, it is,” re- 
sponded Bert, carelessly. He set down 
the pail, with its blue-white minim of 
milk in the bottom, and caressingly laid 
a cigarette to his lips. “‘ How you comin’ 
up, anaway, Missis? Say, you got a spot 
o milk on your chin. Let’s rub it 
off.” 

But Lottie, out of the deep experienc: 
of young men gained in her “‘free” for- 
mer days, stepped quickly away as Dert, 
handkerchief - corner ostentatiously 
ready, approached her. 

“Did you ever run a separator?” she 
said, setting her hand on the bow! of th 
machine. 

“Hundreds of ’em,” rejoined th 
youth, gripping the crank as he spoke, 
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ad hauling it around with reckless 
vigor. 
“Well, then” Lottie stepped for- 


ward hastily to the succor of her well- 


kept dairy machine—‘ you ought to 
now that’s no way to start it. Turn 
easy until you get up speed; then don’t 


go any faster than sixty turns a minute. 
lhere—that’s better.”’ 

‘!’m a hog for work,’ commented 
Bert as his shapely torso rose and fell 
gracefully to the revolution of the han- 
dle, “ain’t I?” 

“You run through what milk’s there,” 
said Lottie, picking up the pail he had 
‘“while I go down to the corral 

Daise. Ill be back before 


set down, 
and finish 
done. 

_ ‘Tro oked- horne d Daise sighed with 

ntentment as her mistress’s practised 

ngers gripped her teats, and yielded her 
milk in grateful plenitude. As the alter- 
nate jets of white flashed frothing into 
the strainer-pail Lottie Duncan, lapsing 
into the thought-glow that attends upon 
busy mechanical movement, found in 
her mind the vague whisper of an ancient 
had imagined silenced for- 


Ou re 


oret she 
ever. 

It was hardly seven hours since this 
“crazy lad’”’—as Lottie half affection- 
termed him in a musing ejacula- 

had stepped into her ken; yet in 

short interval he had come nearer 
to her than the staid, self-absorbed, 
sranite-eyved man with whom she had 
lived, too, in the utter intimacy 
of wifehood—for more than a year. She 
must check-rein this boy, must (for little 
Lottie was, above all, an honest wife and 
an honest woman) hold him within the 
proprieties; but, within due bounds, 
there was no special reason why she 
should not, in her youth’s hunger, let 
him be companion and playmate. 

Ah! how good the sparkle of him was 

the glint, the bounce, the bonny and 
gay agility of mind and impulse—how 
forgivable even his boldness! For this 
last was not the evil, selfish, deliberate 
boldness of the old or the experienced. 
It was merely a boy’s spontaneity, a 
boy’s careless and playful challenge to 
circumstances. 

Too early, she saw clearly, had she 
cut short her playtime, too soon settled 
into the staid and serious noon of living. 
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But here was fun, innocent fun, to be had 
for the free-and-easy taking. She would 
take it—she would! She would have 
another run in the sun—hair down, hat- 
strings flying, skirts ankle-high, as it 
were. She was only a girl yet—and the 
years were coming on apace when she 
could never be a girl again, when ahead 
there would be only life’s lessening after- 
noon, with its ultimate sunset and 
night. 

Lottie Duncan’s eyes flashed approv- 
ingly as she returned with her brimming 
pail to the milk-house and noted that 
some instinct of fidelity to a playfellow 
had kept lazy Bert faithfully at work. 
The separator-bowl was spinning with a 
rich and cheery hum, the milk veservoir 
nearly empty. 

“Welcome to city,” was the 
operator's rather breathless greeting. 
“Say, I thought you was never comin’. 
This job’s worse ’n loadin’ gumbo.” 

“You must be weak, for the size of 
you,” Lottie flung at him as she emptied 
Daise’s milk into the reservoir and took 
hold of the crank, which young Bert re- 
linquished with considerable alacrity; 
“why, I have to do this every night, 
with no one to spell me off See here, 


our 


now, you stop that! Stop, I tell you!” 
This last very briskly, sharply, and 
decisively, as Bert’s freed hand at- 


tempted to rest for a moment about her 


Walst. 

“All right—go ahead turning, and 
show us how it’s done.”  Bert’s tone 
conveyed slight swagger, but the of- 


fending hand was promptly removed. 
He composed himself on the bench be- 
side the empty milk-pail, and lighted a 
fresh cigarette. 

Lottie had just commenced to turn 
the separator-handle when there was a 
step outside and Dave Duncan’s sphinx- 
like face thrust in through the low door. 
Remembering her reflections while milk- 
ing, Lottie could not help flushing a little 
as she looked around. But it was not 
suspicion that had brought dull Dave to 
the di ury. 

“Come, young feller,” 
flat voice; “ come on and give us a hand 
fillin? some o’ them bags with seed- 
wheat, ready for the mornin’.” 

To repeat, it was not jealousy nor 
anything unutilitarian that had brought 


he said in his 
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Duncan to the little prairie-stone struct- 
ure where the two young people, among 
the milk-things, were drawing together 
by the lodge-signs of their freemasonry 
of youth. But a sudden inkling, an odd 
needle-point of new concern, a sensation 
unlike anything he had ever felt before, 
pricked the husband as he faced that 
Hushed and sparkling which 
showed him for a moment a familiar 
little face grown queerly unfamiliar. 

**T guess maybe vou better hit the hay 
now,” he said, half an hour later, as the 
last of the grain-bags was hilled and set 


glance 


aside in a convenient corner for the 
morning seed-drill. ‘‘Yon’s your bed.” 
He pointed with one thick, blunt finger 
to; 
the granary 
the re Was no accommodati min the par- 
titionless farm-house up on the knoll- 
top. He surveyed the young man stead- 
ily a moment; then, making no further 
remark, stepped lumberingly down from 
the granary door-jamb and made his 
way, forehead wrinkled and eyes on the 
ground, to the house. 

Lottie had let down her hair and taken 
off her shoes, and was swaying softly in 
the wooden rocking-chair. Halting unper- 
ceived in the dusk outside the open door, 
Dave Duncan, stirred oddly, studied he 
as she sat in bright, half-smiling pensive- 
ness, the lamplight on her comely, fresh- 
colored young face and a little glint, as 
of soft summer starshine, 1n each of her 
eyes. Something had upset the torpid, 
concernless balance of his healthy, mid- 


made up there because 


dle -aged m< ntal ease. 

He felt a real pang as, stepping into 
view after his momentary pause outside, 
he saw all the light pass out of her face, 
leaving it dreary and casual. 

“B’en a kend o’ tough day on you, 
Lot, eh?” he ventured, awkwardly. 

*Ye-es.”” She yawned indifferently in 
his face as she dropped into the mono- 
tone of Duncan & Duncan. “Finished 
seedin’ yon forty-acre field yet, Dave?” 

“Oh, I dun’no”’—his usually dull face 
had taken on a queer glow—‘‘T dun’no, 
eee 

he something unusual in his deport- 
ment and in his clumsily ingratiating, 
half-difhdent lingering on her name 
made Lottie Duncan glance up, faintly 
curious. After surveying him a mo- 





gray-blanketed cot in the corner of 


ment, she arose, with a wholly uncon 
ious and involuntary little shrug, and 
moved off toward the bed in the corner. 

“I’m a kend o’ tired, an’ | want to get 
a ood slee p,” she said, Ove! her shoul- 
der. ‘Maybe you could split me an 
armful or two 0’ wood now, before you 
get voul shoes took off. See an’ not 
wake me when you’re comin’ to bed, for 
I’m that drowsy-like. I’m goin’ to need 
all the sleep I can get before sun-up.” 

“Aw, no, Lot. | Gr-r-h’m”’—he 
cleared raspingly the throat that had be- 
come husky with his attempt to lower 
his voice to coaxing-pitch—“T want t’ 
talk a little to-night. You got plenty 
wood in the wood-box there.” 

*A-all right, then,” said Lottie, re- 
signedly. She moved on another step or 
two, then turned slowly around and 
looked, not toward him as usual, but 
straight at him, at his reddening, com- 
monplace face, at his granite eyes. “My, 
you're a queer man, Dave Duncan,” 
she said, ponderingly; “too slow” 
her voice quickened and took on a sud- 
den tart flavor—* too slow to—to catch 
a cold.” 

Her husband stood a moment, his hat 
in his hand, after this last utterance. 
[hen he said in his throat, low and 
humbly: 

“PH ge 
box, then, Lot, ef you 
doin’ a 

He thrust his hat, fumblingly and 
awry, back on his head, and went out to 
the wood-pile. 

If, through some perversity, Dave 
Duncan had decided to fasten irrev- 
ocably on himself the name for “slow- 
ness” it appeared he had acquired, he 
could not have taken longer than he did 
at the accepted task. Lottie, whom even 
the tangent excitation of this evening of 
her youth’s reawakening could not draw 
away long from the regular orbit of her 
healthy mechanical day, heard from her 
pillow, as she yawned herself in pleasant 
weariness toward slumber, the strong- 
swung ax dawdle intermittently in its 
chopping. There would come a dull, 
moody bump of steel on wood, a morose 
patter of falling chips, a rending of 
wood-fibers—then a long pause. Vague- 
ly speculating as to the reason for 
this dalliance where she had expected 


an’ split the full o’ your wood- 
ef yur set on me 
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THE 


haste, 
he I dre amless 


Lottie Duncan presently fell into 
and restorative nightly 
sleep. 

It might have been an hour later when 
she was awakened by the bang of a wood 
block striking a kettle on the edge of the 
stove as Dave Duncan emptied his bur- 
den into the fire wood-box between stove 
and wall. She was about to murmur 
impatiently at him, when something in 
his expression made her change her mind 
and pretend slumber while she watched 
him from under lids held so low that her 
eyes, back in that dusky corner, seemed 
close d. 

He was travailing with an inward ex- 

itement. Even % as she looked his w ay, 

this feeling, like a banked fre burning 
lowly to the surface, began to show in a 
kind of phosphorescence that made 
varm and translucent the opaque gray 
granite globules of his eyes. He was 
looking straight at her, with an unem- 
barrassed intentness that showed her 
sleep-sham had deceived him. 

There nothing suggesting tran- 
siency nor shallowness in this regard he 
was giving her. It showed her a man—a 
man in the strong and potent prime of 
his matured middle years, thoroughly 
awakened, not single healthy fiber 
quiescent, glowing with a late but new- 
found flame of love. 

With woman’s ready discernment of 
that thing which is what woman lives 
for, she could read that what possesse ‘d 
this man was, in spite of his years, a vir- 
gin sensation. He had been dull merely 


Was 


one 
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because he had been unde velope d. It 
had only needed the spur of a rival near 
to bring him, her husband, to her in full 
fruition. 

Her thought passed a moment to the 
boy Bert—his petted boy-blasé pose, his 
capers, his instant transparent suscepti- 
bility, his unrespecting boldness—all the 
things about him that represented the 
attitude of his type and age. When she 


had been an unattached maiden, with 
bright eyes and many callers, she had 
won notice without effort from a hun- 


dred of his like. She had seen boys and 
girls marry, and separate again, in mu- 
tual dislike and disgust, within a period 
of months. 

But this—this capitulation of a man 

1 che flesh-fortress of his settled, middle- 
aged maturity! It took practical, canny, 
experienced little Lottie Duncan only a 
moment to realize that her greatest tri- 
umph in love-winning had taken place in 
her own legitimate home. 

She opened her eyes and, with a thrill, 
put out a hand. 

‘Dave!” she said. 

He started; then came over to her, 
reduced at to the red, fumbling 
humility of first love. 

**Has it b’en a hard day on you, kend 
of?” were the plain words her lips framed 

but her eyes looked the rest. 

“It has, kend of, Lot,’’ he mumbled. 
‘IT b’en thinkin’, outside there, that 


once 


maybe, after seedin’s over, we ought to 
holiday 

, P ” 
n’ freshen up. 


ought to take a kend of 
holiday, like, an’ 
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ire > IHE year 1880-81 was 
} = ("| marked for me by three 
_ Bs) other events, each quite 
ee r ; ° 
a } different in character: 
| Y/! Monsieur Renan’s visit 
bares] to Oxford, my hus- 
, f Dat As ‘ : 
——— band’s acceptance ot a 


post on the staff of the 7imes, and a visit 
that we paid to the W. E. Forsters in 
Ireland, in December, 1880, at almost 
he blackest moment of the Irish land 
War. 

Of 
memories all 


Renan’s visit I have mingled 
pleasant, but some 
touched with comedy. Gentle Madame 
with her famous husband 
ill] hearts. Oxford in mid- 
\pril was then, 
gardens just coming into leaf, enchasing 
buildings of a silvery gray, and full to 
the brim of the old walls with the early 
blossom—almond, or cherry, or flower- 
ing currant. M. Renan was delivering 
the Hibbert Lectures in London, and 
came down to stay for a long week-end 
with our neighbors, the Max Millers. 
Doctor Hatch was then preaching the 
Bampton Lectures, that frst admirable 
series of his on the de bt of the Church to 


Renan came 
and soon won 


as alway Se 


latin organization, and M. Renan at- 
tended one of them. He had himself 


just published Marc Auréle, and Doctor 
llatch’s subject was closely akin to that 
of his own Hibbert Lectures. I remem- 


ber seeing him emerge from the porch of 


st. Mary’s, his strange, triangular face 


pleasantly dreamy. “‘ You were inter- 
ested?” said some one at his elbow. 
‘Ma said M. Renan, smiling. 


‘*He might have given my lecture, and | 
might have preached his sermon! (Nous 
it chan Renan 
Ipit of Pusey, Newman, and 
Burgon would indeed have been a spec- 
tacle of horror to the 
mind 


” 


a I ns au Inger dé 4 1éTS. ) 
in the pu 


ecclesiastical 


But in truth, Renan, personally, was 
not the enemy of any Church, least of all 


HUMPHR) 


a dream of 


Recollections 


Ii ARD 


of the great Church which had trained 
his youth. He was a born scholar and 
thinker, in temper extremely gentle 
and scrupulous, and with a sense of 
humor, or rather irony, not unhke that 
of Anatole France, who learned 
much from him. ‘There was of course a 
streak in him of that French para- 
dox, that impish trifling with things 
fundamental, which the English tem 
perament dislikes and resents; as when 
A bbesse de Jouarre, or threw 
whimsical doubt in a passing 
sentence of of his latest books, 
whether, after all, his life of labor and 
self-denial had been worth while, and 
whether, if he had lived the life of an 
Epicurean, like Théophile Gautier, he 
might not have got more out of exist- 


has 


he wrote the 
out the 


one 


ence. “He was really a good and great 
man,” said Jowett, writing after his 
death. But “I regret that he wrote at 


the end of his life that strange drama 
about the Reign of Terror.”’ 

[here are probably few of M. Renan’s 
English admirers who do not share the 
At the same time, there, for all 
to see, 1s the long life as it was lived—of 
the ever-toiling scholar and thinker, the 
devoted husband and brother, the ad- 
mirable friend. And certainly, during 
the Oxford visit I remember, M. Renan 
was at his best. He was in love—ap- 
parently !—with Oxford, and his charm, 
his gaiety, played over all that we pre- 
sented to him. I recall him in Wadham 
Gardens, wandering in a kind of happy 
dream—“ Ah, if one had only such places 
as this to work in, in France! What 
pages—and how perfect!—one might 
write here!’ Or again, in a different 
scene, at luncheon in our little home in 
the parks, when Oxford was showing, 
even more than usual, its piteous in- 
ability to talk decently to the great 
man in his own tongue. It is true that 
he neither understood ours—in conversa- 
But that 


regret. 


nor spoke a word of it. 


tion 
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) shame 


t at all mitigate our ow 


1d surprise! For at that time, in 


()xt rd world proper, everyvb dy, 
bably, read French habituall and 
y of us thought we spoke it But a 


king spirit suggested to one of the 
s at this luncheon party—an ener- 
historical tutot1 hg wish to en- 
( M Renan a » he W the unl- 
itv was governed e intricacies of 


( cation, al nd Conaninieni mn, the 
Hebdomadal Council, and all the rest. 
i ther persons present fell at nrst 
thlessly silent, watching the gallant 

t quite hopeless adventure. [hen, in 


with a good ae in 


mpathy 
ible , one attel 
Ip, till the 
must have 


Bedlam to 


ed in 
mn of the uni- 


anothe r, we ru s} 
constitutl 


seemed indeed a thing 
our smiling a much- 
and all Ou r che vere 
gory 


and we 


7Zzied guest; 
| But M. 
he could not un 


1 not explain, what the constitution 


Oxford 
his parable as to what it should 
He drew the ideal university, 

1 the clouds; clothing 
so much 


Renan cut = 
lerstand, 
University is, he suavely 
as it 
his notion, 
run 
nglish 


e went on, 1n and SO 


charm, that his | hosts 


than forgot their own defeat in his 


ess. Vhe little scene has always 
ained with me as a crowning 1n- 
nce of the French genius for conver- 


obstacles in_ the 


please; it will surmount them 


1oOn Vhrow what 


l'o judge, however, from M. Renan’s 
tel to his friend. M. Berthelot, writ 
from Oxford on this occasion, he was 
as much pleased as we thought he 


as, Or as we were with him. He says: 
“Oxford is the strangest relic of the 
past, the type of living death. Each of 


t 
l 


S colleges is a te rrestrial pal idist 9 but 
a des¢ rted Paradise.” | see from the 
date that the took place in the 
Easter And he 
the education given as “purely human- 
ist and clerical,” administered to “a 
gilded youth that comes to Ryan in 


Visit 


vacation!) describes 


surplices. There is an almost total ab- 
sence of the scientific spirit.” > And the 
letter further contains a mild gibe at 


All Souls, for its absentee Fellows. “The 
admirable, and the Fellows 
college revenues, hunting and 


lawns are 
eat up the 
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} 


shooting up 


Only 
Max 


al d 
1 host, 


ind de wh ni r| 
one of them works—my kin« 
Miller.’ ‘ 

\t that moment the list of the 
of All Souls contained thi 
who have rendered | 
England; and M. 


not 


kellows 
names of men 
gh service to 
probably 
aware that the reforms in- 
troduced by the great University Com- 
mission of the sixties h 


SINCE 
R \ 
\enan Was 


drastic 


id made the Sal 


castic picture he drew for his friend not 
a little absurd. No doubt a French 
intellectual will always feel that = the 


Enel running at a 
than that of his own coun 
worked for a 
year in Oxford, the old priestly training 
him, based so solidly on the moral 
of St. Nicholas and St. Sulpice, 


mind life ot and 1S 


sk Wel pace 
tr) But if Renan had 
in 


dis iplin 


would have become aware of much else. 
| like to think that he would have 


Oxford under- 
and brilliant 
spent much time at 
: here IS ho 


echoed the verdict on the 


graduate of a young 
Frenchman, who 
Oxford, fifteen years late 
intellectual 1 he re so 


among French 


trong as ours 
students), says M 
Jacques Bardoux—*‘ but they undoubt 
edly have a political , and, a much 
rarer thing, a moral . . . What an 
environment! full is this edu- 
of moral stimulus and force!’ 


and how 
C ation 
Has not every word of this been justi 
hed to the letter by the 
wart 
\fter the 
very well that we shall have to 


experience of the 
know 

Improve 
and ext Only, 
in building up the new, let us not 


grip upon the irreplaceable things of the 


old! 


present cataclysm, we 


n } Ou! highe I educ ation 


lose 


Renan’s visit 


a walk 


It was not long after M. 
that, just as we were starting for 


on a May afternoon, the second post 
brought my husband a letter which 
changed our lives. It contained a sug- 


gestion that my husband should take 
work on the 7imes as a member of the 
editorial staff. We read it in 


amaze- 
ment, and walked on to Port Meadow. 
It was a fine day. The river was alive 
with boats; in the distance rose the 
towers and domes of the beautiful city; 


and the Oxford magic blew about us in 
the summer wind. It seemed impossibl 
to leave the dear Oxford life! All the 
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drawbacks and difficulties of the new 
proposal presented themselves; hardly 
any of the advantages. As for me, I was 
convinced we must and should refuse, 
and I went to sleep in that conviction. 

But the mind travels far—and mys- 
teriously—in sleep. With the first words 
that my husband and I exchanged in the 
morning, we knew that the die was cast 
and that our Oxford dz 1ys were over. 

The rest of the year was spent in 
preparation for the change; and in the 
Christmas vacation of 1880-81 my hus- 
band wrote his first “‘leaders” for the 
paper. But before that we went for a 
week to Dublin to stay with the Will- 
iam Forsters, at the Chief Secretary’s 
lodge. 

\ visit I shall never forget! It was 
the first of the two terrible winters my 
uncle spent in Dublin as Chief Secre- 
tary, and the struggle with the Land 
League was at its height. Boycotting, 
murder, and outrage filled the news of 
every day. Owing to the refusal of the 
Liberal Government to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act when they took office 
in 1880—a disastrous but perhaps intel- 
ligible mistake—the Chief Secretary, 
when we reached Dublin, was facing an 
agrarian and political revolt of the most 
determined character, with nothing but 
the ordinary law, resting on juries and 
evidence, as his instrument—an instru- 
ment which the Irish Land League had 
taken good care to shatter in his hands. 
lhreatening letters were owing in upon 
both himself and my godmother; and 
the tragedy of 1882, with the revela- 
tions, as to the various murder plots of 
the time, to which it led, were soon to 
show how terrible was the state of the 
country, and how real the danger in 
which he personally stood. But none 
the less social life had to be carried on; 
entertainments had to be given; and 
we went over, if I remember right, for 
the two Christmas balls to be given by 
the Chief Secretary and the Viceroy. 
On myself, fresh from the quiet Oxford 
life, the Irish spectacle, seen from such a 
point of view, produced an overwhelm- 
ing impression. And the dancing, the 
visits and dinner parties, the keeping up 
of a brave social show—quite necessary 
and right under the circumstances! 
began to seem to me, after only twenty- 
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four hours, like some pageant seen unde 
a thunder-cloud. 

Mr. Forster had then little mor 
than five years to live. He was on t| 
threshold of the second year of his Chie! 
Secretaryship. During the first year | 
had faced the difficulties of the positio: 
in Ireland, and the perpetual attacks of 
the Irish Members in Parliament, wit 
a physical nerve and power still intact 
I can recall my hot sympathy with hin 
during 1880, while with one hand | 
was hghting the Land League, and wit! 
the other—a fact never sufficient! 
recognized giving all the help he could 
to the preparation of Mr. Gladstone’ 
second Land Act. The position ther 
was hard, sometimes heart-breaking; but 
it was not beyond his strength. ‘Th 
second year wore him out. The un 
lucky Protection Act-—an experiment fo1 
which the Liberal Cabinet and even it 
Radical members, Mr. Bright and M: 
Chamberlain, were every whit as r 
sponsible as himself—imposed a persona 
responsibility on him, for every case out 
of the many hundreds of prisoners mad 
under the Act, which was in itself intoler 
able. And while he tried in front t 
dam back the flood of Irish outrage, 
English Radicalism at his heels w: 
making the task impossible. What 
was doing satished nobody, least of al 
himself. The official and land-ownin 
classes in Ireland, the Tories in England 
raged because, in spite of the Act, 
rage continued; the Radical party 1 
the country which had always dislik« 
the Protection Act, and the Radica 
press were on the lookout for every sig: 
of failure; while the daily struggle 
the House with the Irish Members whil 
Parliament was sitting, in addition t 
all the rest, exhausted a man on whos 
devotion important executive acts, deal 
ing really with a state of revolution, wer 
always depending. All through the se« 
ond year, as it seemed to me, he wa 
overwhelmed by a growing sense of a 
monstrous and insotuble problem, t 
which no one, through nearly anothe: 
forty years—not Mr. Gladstone with hi 
Home Rule Acts, as we were soon to see, 
nor Mr. Balfour’s wonderful brain 


out 


power sustained by a unique tempera 
was to find the true key. 
years of 


It is 
Tory 


ment 


not found, yet twenty 





opponents.” 
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rnment practically solved the Land 


ion. and agricultural Ireland has 
to be rich. But a recent year has 
an Irish rebellion; a Home Rule 


is at last, after thirty years, been 


1, and 1s dead before its birth; 
Irish Convention has been 
[hirtv-six  vears have gone 


walked with 
the Phoenix 
, a vear later, 
Cavendish and Mr. 
And still the 
. goes on, from life 
from Government to Govern- 
When will the the 


my husband and | 

Forster through 
ver the spot where 
| rederi k 
were murdered. 


] 66... 
ican CUTS¢ 


k ul ies of 


ome the ‘“‘kind goddesses” of 


future—and the Irish and English 
les build them a shrine of recon- 
th such thoughts one looks back 

nast. Amid its darkness I shall 


bd the pathetic gure of William 
ter, the man of Quaker training, at 
with murder and anarchy; the 
of sensitive, affectionate spirit, 
ed down under the weight of rival 
from the side of democ- 
now from the side of authority; 
English Rad- 
ith Radicalism; still 

] 


K iy sensitive, as 
the : 


now 


conscious, as an 
if his bre acn 
a man respon- 
executive government of a 

in which the foundations had 
way, to that atmosphere of cruelty 
rong in which the Land League 


and to the hideous instances 
| vel day into his ears 
He bore it for more than a year after 


aw him in Ireland at his thankless 
k. It was our first year in London, 


we were neal enough to watch 
ly the progress of his fight. But it 
a fight not to be won. The spring 
1882 saw his resignation—on May 


May 6th by the 
enix Park murders and the long and 
idual disintegration of the powerful 

linistry of 1880, culminating in the 

Ome Rule disaste r of Mr. 
wurchill in his Z of his father, Lord 
ndolph, says of Mr. Forster’s resigna- 
n, “‘he passed out of the Ministry to 
come during the rest of Parliament 

ne of its most dangerous and vigilant 


followed on 


1886, 


The physical change in- 
ed, caused by the Irish struggle, which 
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was for a time painfully evident to the 
House of Commons, seeme | to 
away with rest and travel. ‘The famous 
attack he made on Parnell in the spring 
of 1883, as the responsible promote! of 
outrage in Ireland, showed certainly no 
lack of power—rather an increase. | 
happened to be in the House the follow 
ing day, to hear Parnell’s reply. I re- 
member my uncle’s taking me down 
with him to the House, and begging a 
seat for me in Lady Brand’s gallery. The 
hgure of Parnell—the speech, noncha- 
lant, terse, dehant, without a single 
grace of any kind—his hands in the 
poc kets of his coat, and the tense silence 
of the crowded vividly 
with me. Afterward my uncle came up- 
stairs for me, and we descended toward 
Palace Yard through various side 


sages. 


pass 


House, remain 


pas- 
Suddenly a door, communicating 
with the House itself, opened in front 
of us, and Parnell came out. My uncle 
pressed my arm and we held back while 
Parnell passed by, somberly absorbed, 
without betraying by the smallest move- 
ment or gesture any recognition of my 
uncle’s identity. 

In other matters—Gordon, Imperial 
Federation, the chairmanship of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and the rest 
William Forster showed, up till 188s, 
what his friends fondly hoped was the 
promise of renewed and successful work. 
But in reality 
Ireland. 


had gone too deep. 


he never recovered from 
The mark of those two years 
He died in April, 
1886, just before the introduction of the 
Home Rule bill, and I have always on the 
retina of the inward eye the impression 
of a moment at the western door of 
Westminster Abbey, after the funeral 
service. The flower-heaped cothn had 
gone through. My aunt and her adopted 
children followed it. After them came 
Mr. Gladstone, with other members of 
the Cabinet. At the threshold Mr. 
Gladstone moved forward and took my 
aunt’s hand, bending.over it bareheaded. 
Then she went with the dead, and he 
turned away, toward the House of Com- 
mons. ‘lo those of us who remembered 
what the relations of the dead and the 
living had once been, and how they had 
parted, there was a peculiar pathos in 
the little scene. A few days later Mr. 
Gladstone brought in the Home Rule 
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bill, and the two stormy months fol- 
lowed, which ended in the Liberal Union- 
ist split, and the defeat of the bill on 
June 7th by 30 votes, and were the 


prelude to the twenty years of Tory 
Government. If William Forster had 
lived, there is no doubt that he must 


have played a leading part in the strug- 
gles of that and subsequent sessions. 
In 1888 Mr. Balfour said to my husband, 
after some generous words on the part 
played by Forster in those two terrible 
years: ‘“Forster’s loss was irreparable 
to us (i.¢., to the Unionist party). If he 
and Faweett had lived, Gladstone could 
not have made head.” 

It has been, I think, widely recog- 
nized by men of all parties in recent 
years that personally William Forster 
bore the worst of the Irish day, whatever 
men may think of his policy. But, after 
all, it is not for this, primarily, that 
England remembers him. His monu- 
ment is everywhere—in the schools that 
have covered the land since 1870, when 
his great Act was passed. And if I have 
caught a little picture from the moment 
when death forestalled that imminent 
parting between himself and the great 
leader he had so long admired and fol- 
lowed which life could only have broad- 
ened, let me match it by an earlier and 
happier one, borrowed from a letter of 
my own, written to my father when | 
was eighteen, and describing the bring- 
ing in of the Education Act 


He sat down amid loud cheering. .. . 
Gladstone pulled him down with a sort of hug 
f delight. It is certain that he is very much 
pleased with the bill, and, what is of great 
consequence, that he thinks the Government 
has throughout been treated with great con- 
sideration in it. After the debate he said 
to Uncle F., ‘Well, I think our pair of ponies 
will run through together!” 


Gladstone’s “ pony” was of course the 


Land Act of 1870. 


The few recollections of William For- 
ster that I have put together in a 
preceding chapter lead naturally, per- 
haps, to some account of my friendship 
and working relations at this time with 
Forster’s most formidable critic in the 
political press—Mr. John Morley, now 
Lord Morley. It was in the late seven- 


ties, | think, that I first saw Mr. Morley. 
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I sat next him at the Master’s din: 

table, and the impression he made uy 

me was immediate and lasting. I t1 
that a great man, to whom | owed mu 
will forgive me for dwelling on some 
the incidents of literary comrades} 
which followed! 

My husband and I on the way ho 
compared notes. We felt that we | 
just been in contact with a singular p: 
sonal power combined with a mor 
atmosphere which had in it both ¢ 
bracing and the charm that, physical 
are the gift of the heights. The ‘ 
stere”’ Radical, indeed, was there. W 
regard to certain vices and corrupti 
of our life and politics, my uncle mig 
as well have used Mr. Morley’s nam« 
that of Mr. Frederic Harrison, when | 
presented us in “Friendship’s Garland 
with Mr. Harrison setting up a guilloti 
in his back garden. There 
thing—there always has been somethi 

of the somber intensity of the prop! 
in Mr. Morley. Burke drew, as we 
remember, an ineffaceable picture _ 
Marie Antoinette’s young beauty as | 
saw it in 1774, contrasting it with tl 
“abominable scenes’ amid which s! 
perished. Mr. Morley’s comment is: 


Was son 


But did not the protracted agonies of 
nation deserve the tribute of a tear? As Pa 
asked, were men to weep Over the plum 
and forget the dying bird? It was 1 
idle abstraction, no metaphysical right 
man, for which the French cried, but on 
the practical right of being permitted, | 
their own toil, to save themselves and t 
little ones about their knees from hunger a1 
cruel death. 

The cry of the poor, indeed, against 
the rich and tyrannous, the cry of t! 
persecuted Liberal, whether in_ politi 
or religion, against his oppressors 
used to seem to me, in the eighti 
when, to my pleasure and profit, I w 
often associated with Mr. Morley, that 
in his passionate response to this doub! 
appeal lay the driving impulse of h 
life and the secret of his power ove 
others. While we were still at Oxfor 
he had brought out most of his books: 
On Compromise—the fierce and famou 
manifesto of 1874—and the well-know: 
volumes on the encyclopedists, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot. It was not for noth 
ing that he had been a member of Pat 
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nd follower of John 


icge i a 
t Vii ‘; Lhe will to look the orim 


f life and destiny tin the face 
flinching, and the resolve to 
inodyne”’ from religion o1 
p cK mbt ed with a easeless 
the hun in fate ind the hu- 
nd a natural, inbred sym- 
len igainst the few, for 
ig t the p perous: 
{ e ardors and the burning 
hich he felt them, which 
1 S p r among us 
| half a ge ation 1 shall 
| mpression that ¢ 

t s almost savage appt yt 
1 and deed, made upon 
mpression which had its share 

¢ er with this tragic strenu 
tnel Wa always that which 
ind ¢ it power—charm. 
| known all through his 
\ to be courted, by men 

men alike, for the mere pleasure 
npany; in which he resembled 

an whom both he and I kne 
Alfred Lyall. It well known 
Gladstone was fascinated by 
ition 1n his future bi raphe 
Puritan, the man of iron convic- 
the delightful man of letters. 
own small sphere I realized 
vects of Mr. Morley during the 


] 


before we left Oxford | 
n to write reviews and ocCa- 
tes for the P Vall, which he 
after we settled in 
and he had become also editor 


Just 


editing; 


he asked me, to my no 


] 
nceit, to write a me nthly 7 


book Or DOOKS 


a | succeeded In 


for that magazine. 
writing nearly so 
two years | contributed 
ps eight or ten papers—until | 

ibsorbed in Robert Elsmere and 
Morley journalism fot 

During that time my pleasant 
brought me into frequent contact 
ny editor. Nothing could have 
kinder than his letters; 


. . 1 
nere Was scarceiy 


Dut In 


gave up 


at the same 
one of them that 
touch 
the critical goad, invaluable to the 
cipient. I wrote him a letter of wailing 
hen he gave up the 


not convey some hint, some 


editorship and 
literature, and became member for New- 
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castle. Such a fall it seemed to me then! 
But Mr. Morley took it 
*Do not lament over yout 
pray fol \s, indeed, 
well do, in the case of on 


briet 


patiently 
friend, but 
might 
who for a 


him!’ one 


Was TO be 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 


1sQg2 Ss 


Tew months In TdSat 


again in 
) 

It was, indeed, in connection with Ir 
land that | became keenly and person 
that other side of Mi 


] 1 
character the SIcie¢ which 


all aware ofl 
Morley’s 
showed him the in supporte! 
of liberty at all costs and all hazards 
It was, | suppose, the brilliant and piti 
less attacks in the Pa Mall on Mr 
Forster's Chief-Secretaryship, which, a 
and togethe I with 
Cabinet, 

ened my and ulti 
mately led to his resignation in_ th 
Many of Mr. Forster’ 
friends and kinsfolk resented them bit 
ter] and kinsfolk, one of 
them, | have reason to believe, 
protest 


ransigent 


mu< h as an\ thing r lse, 


what they reflected in the 


weak uncle position 


spring of ISS2. 


among. the 
made a 
strong private If so, Mr. Mor- 
ley’s attitude in reply could only have 
been that which 1S well expressed b a 


sentence of Darmestete r’s about RR nan 


“So pliant in appearance, so courteou 


t became a bar of iron as 


in manner, he 
st from him an 
contrary to the 
sense of his conscience.” 


But no 


soon as one sought to wre 


act Of word intimat 


man has a monopoly of col 


science. Phe tragedy was that he re were 
two men, both democrats, both humant- 
tarians, but that an othce, in 
a time of hideous difficulty, had been 
from which the 
other—his critic—was frec len years 
later, when Mr. Morley was Chief Seer« 
tary, it was pointed out that the sam 
had SO al d 
vehemently protested in the case 
William Forster and Mr. Balfour again 
the revival of statutes, and 
the suppression of public meetings, had 


execuf§li ve 


imposed upon the one, 


statesman who sincerely 


** obsolete = 
himself been obliged to put “obsolet 
statutes in operation sixteen times, and 


to prohibit twenty-six public meeting 





These, however, are the whirligigs of 
politics, and no politician escapes them. 

I will add one other recollection of this 
early time that in 1881 the re- 


viewing of Mr. Morlev’s Cobden in the 
Tin fell to my 


husband, and as thos 
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were the days of many-column reviews, 
and as the time given for the review was 
ceed short, it could only be done 
at all by a division of labor. We cut up 
the proof CcOpy, and we just finished in 
time to let my husband rush off to Print- 
ing House Square and cofrect the proofs 
as they went through the press for the 
days, as is 
went to 
and a ke 
before 4 


morning’s issue. In those 
well known, the Time 
later than 
rarely got 
sometimes 5 A.M. 


press 
ader- 


much 
and 


now, 


writer home 


| find it extremely difhcult, as I look 
back, to put any order into the crowding 
memories of those early years in London. 
They were extraordinarily stimulating 
to us both, and years of great happiness. 
At home our children were growing ‘up; 


our own lives were branching out into 


new activities, and bringing us always 
new friends, and a more interesting share 
in that “great mundane movement” 


which Mr. Bottles believed would perish 
without him. Our connection with the 
Times and with the and the 
many new acquaintances and friends we 
made at this time in that happy meeting- 
ground of men and causes—Mrs. Jeune’s 
opened to us the world 
of politicians; while my husband’s four 
volumes on The En; - Poets, published 
just as we left Oxford, volumes to which 
all the most psc nate writers of the 
day had contributed, together with the 
ever-delightful fact that Matthew Ar- 
nold was my uncle, brought us the wel- 
come of those of our own méftier and way 
of life; and when in ’84 my husband 
became art critic of the paper, a func- 
tion which he filled for more than five 
and twenty years, fresh doors opened on 
the already and fresh 
hgures stepped in. 

The setting of it all was twofold—in 
the first place, our dear old house in 
Russell Square, and, in the next, the 
farm on Rodborough Common, four 
miles from Godalming, where, amid a 
beauty of gorse and heather that filled 
every on a summer day with the 
mere joy of breathing and looking, our 
children and we spent the holiday hours 
goodly years. The Russell 
house has been, so to speak, 
demolished, and twice buried, 


Forsters, 


drawing-room 


crow de d scene, 


sense 


of seven 
Square 
twice 
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of its 
must still lie deep under the big 
which now towers on its site. ‘I} 


since we lived in it. Some 


does not still exist somewhere | 
hardly believe. The westerly sun s: 
to me still to be pouring into the | 
tiful littie hall, built and 
about 1750, with its panels of free si 
work in blue and white, and to b 
glancing through the drawing-roon 
the little powder-closet at the end, 
tiny workroom, where I first sket 
the plan of Robert Elsmere for my si 
Julia Huxley, and where after t 
years I wrote the last words. If I. 
the door of the back drawing-r 
there, to the right, is the child: 
school-room. I see them at their less 
and the fine plane-trees that look 
the window. And up-stairs there ar 
pleasant bedrooms and the nurseries 
was born, the old house, in the yea 
the Young Pretender, and after ser\ 
SIX ee egy perhs ups, as faithfull 
it served us, ‘fell on sleep.” T! 
should be a ee Elysium surely 
the houses where the fates have b 
kind and where people have been hay 
and a special [Tartarus for those 
(Edipus or Atreus—in which “old, 
happy, far-off things” seem to be 
Ways poisoning the present. 

As to Borough Farm—now the h 
quarters of the vast camp. wi 
stretches to Hindhead—it stood th« 
an unspoiled wilderness of common :; 
approached only by what 
called “‘the sandy track” from the m 
Portsmouth road, with no neighbors 
miles but a few scattered cottages. 
fate has been harder than that of 
Russell Square. The old London ho 
has gone clean out of sight, translat 
whole and fair, into a world of mem« 
But Borough and the common are st 


dec yT 


wood, 


here—as war has made them. Only 
may I never see them again! 
It was in 1882, the year of Tel 


Kebir, when we took Pe perharrow Ri 
tory (the Murewell Vicarage of Ro! 
Elsmere) for the summer, that we | 
came across Borough Farm. We 


it in 1889. I did a great deal of wor 
there and in London, in those sey 
years. Vhe Macmillan papers | h: 


They were on ma 
“Becket,” M 


already spoken of. 
-Tennyson’s 


subjects 
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‘Marius The Literature of 
pectl iad Jan Austen, Keats 
Becquer, and various others | 
pt my Spanish to some extent, 
[ twi ( examined In [SdS2 and 
f the Taylorian scholarship in 
it (xt rd; oul old friend, Doc- 
Kitchin, afterward Dean of Durham, 
to me with glee that I should be 
x history,” as “the frst woman 
ier of en at either university.’ 
league on the fi occasion was 
| ) ish scholar Don Pascual 
( os, to whom the calendaring 
Spanish .MSS. in the British 
n had been largely intrusted; and 
ynd time, Mr. York Powell of 
Church—I suppose one of the 
Imirable Romance scholars of the 
ssociated with me. But if 
ight, | set the papers il- 
ly, and wrote the report on 
asions It ive me a feeling of 
IS5h hen my knowledge, such 
s, had grown very rusty, that 
rk Powell overlooked the papers, 
that to set scholarship questions 
t-eraduate candidates is not eas) 
ho has never been through any 
‘mill’! But they passed his 
satisfactorily, and in 1888 we 
ted as Taylorian Scholar a man 
m for years | onfidently looked 
history of Spain—combining both 
panish and the Arabic sources—so 
ib had his ork been in the ex- 
tl But alack! that great book 
till to be written. For Mr. Butler 
ke died prematurely in 1904, and 
hope died with him. 
the T | wrote i good many 
separate articles before 1884, on 


p inish Nove 1S, 


1 
A, 


tl 


re 


l 


mn 


Vi 


SO forth: the 


| rollope rd 


Ame I 


“Te ade I ig 
and Val 10us ¢ labo- 


1 t 


Nov 


1 ” 
Cis, 


on the death 


ews yf books on Chri tian ori 
subject on which | was perpetu- 


re riding, alw avs with the Same VISION 


re me, growing in clearness as the 

il DAaSSE q 

: ’ 

}ut my first steps toward its realiza 
were to begin with the short story 

VM Bretherton published in 1884, 

! then the translation of 


of} yt 


yrilliant 


success 


in 





Amiels’ 


1883 


me which appeared in 1885 
was suggested to me 


of 


RECOLLECTIONS 9] 


Mary Anderson, and by the contro- 
versy with regard to 
distinct from her delightful beauty, 
onality—which 
rose between the tastidious few and 


her acting 


and her ittractive pe 


the enchanted many. I[ nvaintained then. 


j 


and am quite sure now, that Isabel 
Bretherton was in no sens« a portrait 
ot Miss Anderson. 
being so distinct from the living actress 
that I offered her to the world with an 
rood faith, which seems to myself 


{ 
S 


She was tO me€ a 


entire 
now, perhaps, thirty years later, hardly 
less surprising than it did to the readers 
of the time. For undoubtedly the situa- 
tion in the novel was developed out of 
the current dramatic debate. But it 
became to me just @ situation—a prob- 
lem. It was really not far removed from 
Diderot’s problem in the ‘ Paradoxe 
sur le Comeédien.”” What is the relation 
of the actor to the part represented? 
One actress is plain—Rachel; 
actress 1s beautiful, and more than beau- 
tiful, delightful—M) \nderson But 
all the time, ! there Or ls there not a 


another 


region in which all these considerations 
count for nothing 1n comparison with 
Is there a dramatic art 


oristhere 


certain othe I sf 
exacting, difhcult, suprem¢ 
not? The choice of the subject, at that 
time, was—it may be confessed—a piece 
of naiveté, and the book itself was young 
and naive throughout. But something 
in it has kept it.in circulation all this 
time; and for me it marks with a white 
stone the veal in which it appe ared., 
For it brought me my first critical letter 
from Henry James; it was the first 
landmark in our long friendship. 
Beloved Henry James! It seems to 
me that my original meeting with him 
was at the Andrew Langs’ in 1882. He 
was then forty-two, in the prime of his 
working life, and 
still “‘Henry James, Junior,” to many. 
I cannot remember anything else of the 
Langs’ dinner party except that we were 
also invited to meet Thomas Guthri 
F. Anstey) the author of / Versa, 
“which Mr. Lang thinks’’—as I wrote 
to my mother—‘the best thing of its 
kind since Dickens.”’ But shortly after 
that, Mr. James came to see us 1 
Russell Square, and a little incident 
happened which stamped itself for good 


yung enough to be 


In 


on a still plastic memory. It was a very 








_-~ 
“= 
bo 


hot day; the western sun Was beating 
on the drawing-room windows, though 
the room within was comparatively dark 
and cool. The children were languid 
with the heat, and the youngest, Janet, 
then tive, stole into the drawing-room 
and stood looking at Mr. James. He 
put outa half-conscious hand to her; she 
came nearer, while we talked on. Pres- 
ently she climbed on his knee. | suppose 
| made a maternal protest. He took no 
notice, and folded his arm round her. 
We talked on; and presently the abnor- 
mal stillness of Janet recalled her to me 
and made me look closely through the 
dark of the room. She was fast asleep, 
her pale little face on the young man’s 
shoulder, her long hair streaming over 
his arm. Now Janet was a most inde- 
pendent and critical mortal, no indis- 
criminate “climber up of knees”; far 
from it. Nor was Mr. James an indis- 
criminate lover of children; he was not 
normally much at home with them, 
though always good to them. But the 
childish instinct had in fact divined the 
profound tenderness and chivalry which 
were the very root of his nature; and he 
was touched and pleased, as one is 
pleased when a robin perches on one’s 
hand. 

From that time, as the precious bundle 
of his letters became the 
friend of all of us—myself, my husband, 
and the children, thgugh with an in- 
creased intimacy from the nineties on- 


show S, he 


ward. In a subsequent chapter I will 
try and summarize the general mark 
left on me by his fruitful and stainless 
life. His letter to me about Miss 
Bretherton is dated December 9, 1884. 
He had already come to see me about 


it, and there was never any critical dis- 
cussion like his, for its suggestion of a 
hundred points of view, its flashing of 
unexpected lights, its witness to the 
depth and richness of his own artistic 
knowledge. 


thing 1s delicate and distin- 
wrote me] and the reader has 
and security of feeling that he 
a woman (distinctly a woman!) who 
knows how (rare bird!) to write. I think 
your idea, your situation interesting in a 
high degree—But [and then comes a series of 
most convincing ‘“‘buts”! He 
strongly to the happy ending. ] 


Che whole 
guished [he 
the pleasure 
is with 


obje cts 
I wish that 
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your actress had been carried 
Kendal [her critical love r, Ww ho worships 
self, but despises her art] altogether, c 
away by the current of her artistic lif 
sudden growth of her power, and the ey 
ment, the ferocity and egotism (those of 
artist realizing success, | mean; | 
merely to the normal dose of those elem 
which the effort to create, to “‘arrive”’ 
she had had a glimpse of her possible 
cesses) would have brought with it. (Ex 
that abominable sentence.) Isabel, the 
bel you describe, has too much to spare 
Kendal—Kendal being what he 1s; and 
doesn’t feel her, see her, enough, as 
pushing actress, the cabotine! She lay 
toward him as if she were a failure, wher 
you make her out a great success. No! 
wouldn’t have thought so much of hin 
such a time as that—though very 
she would have come back to him later. 


away 


pe SSI 


The whole letter indeed is full of adn 
able criticism, sprung from a knowled 
of life, which seemed to me, his junior 
twelve years, unapproachably rich a 
full. But how grateful I was to him | 
the criticism !—how gracious and chiy 
rous was his whole attitude toward 
writer and the book! Indeed, as I k 
over the bundle of letters which conc 
this first novel of mine, I am struck 
the good fortune which brought me suc 
mingled chastening and praise, in si 
long letters, from judges so generous ai 
competent. Henry James, Walter Pat 
John Morley, “Mr. Creighton” (th 
Emmanuel Professor at Cambridg: 
Cotter Morrison, Sir Henry Tayk 
Edmond Scherer—they are all the: 
Besides the renewal of the old throb 
pleasure as one reads them, one feels 
sort of belated remorse that so mu 
trouble was taken for so slight a caus 
Are there similar friends nowadays ' 
help the first steps of a writer? Or 
there no leisure left in this choked life 
ours? 

The decisive criticism, perhaps, of : 
is that of Mr. Creighton:—‘‘I find m: 
self carried away by the delicate feelit 
with which the development of charact 
is traced.”” But—‘‘ You wrote this box 
as a critic, not asacreator. Itisasket 
of the possible worth of criticism in 
unregenerate world. This was wort 
doing once; but if you are going on wit! 
novels you must throw criticism ove! 
board and let yourself go, as a partner 








CHE 


n jovs, common sorrows, and 


mon perplexities. Chere | have 


1 you what I think, just as | think it 


Bretheri 


was atrial trip, and it 


When it came 


me a aed de al. 


| dnearl 


l’s Journal, which appeared in 1885, 
‘March of that year some old 
nds drove me up the remote West- 
land valley of Long Sleddale, at a 
ent when the blackthorn made lines 
vhite along the lanes; and from that 
onward the early chapters of Robert 
began to shape themselves in 
mind. All the main ideas of the 
el were already there. Elsmere was 
the exponent of a freer faith; 
erine had been suggested by an old 
id of my youth; while Langham was 
fruit of my long communing with the 
sophic charm and the tragic im- 
ice of Amiel. I began the book in 
early summer of 1885, and thence- 
ird it absorbed me until its appear- 
n 18868. 
year 1885 was one of expanding 
zons, of many new friends, of quick- 
d pulses generally. 
on and its myriad interests seemed 
invading our life more and more. 
recall one summer afternoon, in 
rticular, when, as I was in a hansom 


TO BI 


v finished thetranslation of 


The vastness of 
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driving idly westward toward Hyde 
Park Gate, thinking of a hundred things 
at once, this consciousness of intensifica- 
tion, of a heightened meaning in every 

thing the broad street, the crowd of 
moving figures and carriages, the houses 
looking down upon it 
with a rush. 


seized upon me 
“Yes, it is good—the mere 
living!’ Joy in the infinite variety of 
the great city as compared with the 
“cloistered virtue”’ of Oxford; the shee 
pleasure of novelty, of the kind new 
faces, and the social discoveries one felt 
opening on many sides; the delight of 
new perceptions, new powers in oneself 

all this seemed to flower for me in 
those few minutes of reverie—if one can 
apply such a word to an experience si 
vivid. And meanwhile the same _ in- 
tensity of pleasure from nature that | 
had always been capable of flowed in 
upon me from new scenes; above all, 
from solitary moments at Borough 
Farm, in the heart of the Surrey Com- 
mons, when the September heather 
blazed about me; or the first signs of 
spring were on the gorse and the budding 
trees; or beside some lonely pool; and 
always heightened now by the company 
of my children. It was a stage 
mal stage, in normal lift 
have missed it so easily ! 
kind to us in those days. 


a nor- 
Sut | might 
I he k ates were 


CONTINUED 


The World-Sorrow 


BY JOHN 


| N dreams | 
Of the 


HALL 


found her, by 
world’s tumult throned 


WHEELOCK 


the crimson tide 
awful and still: 


Her sloping breast was like a slumbrous hill 


Or mighty forest where 


all winds have 


died 


There was no pity in her face, nor pride 


But flawless grief, and the 


unflinching will 


Of sorrow, voiceless and supreme, did thrill 


My reckless heart to 


reverence 


long de ni¢ d. 


And to that dreadful and oblivious breast 

My songless lips and dreamle SS heart | pressed, 
And felt in the large calm of her embrace 

The perfect and inexorable Truth 

Humble with hallowing hands my grieving youth 
Into the shoreless grief of all the race. 
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BY HENRY 
SK ey ID you see any of th 
oo ad angels of Mons, Cas yr” 
Ay § x] | asked of the nev 
>a - <4 hshwarden whom | 
ae had emploved at the 
V2 we A Chain Lakes Club on 
TAS se the recommendation 
ol Paul Revanche. 
Casey’s blue eves twinkled and _ he 


shifted his short leg, which had been 
taken up five inches at the knee owing to 
loss of material torn away by shrapnel. 
\n ingenious orthopedic device had cor- 
rected the universal joint and abbre- 
viated length so that he had quite legs 
enough for a fish-warden, though he was 
nothing like as as Paul Revanche, 
one of whose 


nether members was arti- 
hers il. 


‘A Mons 
answered. 
and ’tis only for her | 


But the long wan, 
the hour 1S late.” 
‘*Never mind, I 


active 


Doctor ‘i Casey 
“Did I see wan? Sure I did, 
am here to-day. 
sorr, and 


ngel is it, 


Stor IS a 


‘ew 
answered. It’s go- 


and we can 


ing to rain to-morrow slee p 
late. Let me hear about it. I was 
under the impression, though, that 


angels had no sex.” 


‘This wan has. sorr,”” said Casey, and 


compre 


his small, frosty eyes even 
more. I had taken a liking to Casey at 
first sight. He was a man of pe tow 
thirty and had about him a sort of fero- 


cious eagerness which reminded me of an 
Irish terrier. Satloring and soldiering at 
different intervals appeared to have 
iiiled all of his past active life, and his 
jolly had already 
experience and character. 
‘Well, sorr,” he began, “ 
told ye, I was wan o’ those 
also ran at Mons. I aith, and there was 
gg: ir for them like 
» bring up the rear, 
come to lavin’ it 
An envelopin’ re- 
herrin’ av the 
best to wag his 


face 


as Paul may 
have who 
a scurry, sorr, 


mesilf who was 
and mighty near we 
behind in our haste. 
treat it 


SCNOO!L SCU in’ 
hool I] 


Was, wit’ every 
his little 


acquire d lines of 





Merle 


ROWLAND 
tail through the mout’ av the p 
bef fore the gatherin’-string was pull 
‘Now there was thim amongst us 
their fate for carryin’ t] 
iv and strz igglin’ in the hope th: it tl 

might save time and trouble gettin 
the front by lingerin’ in the rear, a1 
av their number, havin’ 
ankle in a rut and all the 
their complet signal. There was Belgi 
galore, thim hampered wit’ childe: 
other personal effects, and I mind pas 
a big Highlander who was stalkin’ al 
wit’ the knotty calves of him brist! 

t’ hair and anger t’rough carryin’ tl 
owner to the rear and the weight ay 
refugees which was hung f1 
him permiscuous. Manny av the poy 
lace av that most populous country 
its size in the wurruld was streamin’ 
small roads, and at the corner 
these I sat me on a stone a 
waved farewell to the military. 


° , 
Was cursin 


Was twisted 


busses fl 


™ , 
family o 


‘Thinks I to mesilf, the walkin’ 
poor and the runnin’ is worse, ad 
wit’ a sprained ankle. If the Proosi: 
are that close in our veales that tl 


breakin’ the speed lin 
Tommy wit’ an ank 
av a blue balloon. 
will get me breat’ and thin be makin’ 
daytour from the broad highway a1 
strike cross country for wan o’ the ma! 
heads o’ the column. It was raysonal 
to suppose that the first o’ the 
would come in the form o’ Uhlans be t] 
big road, trimmin’ up the fringes like. 
‘Pretty judgin’ from the 

creasin’ haste o’ the passers-by that 
was time to be movin’ on, I left the roa 
and took a little lane which paralleled 
in the swale, and ’twas well I did so, f 
presently, lookin’ at a ridge to the west 
ward, I saw against the settin’ sun 
troop o’ Uhlans sweepin’ along betwee: 
the tall, slim poplars—a reconnoiterin’ 
party belike, and well in advance o’ t! 
main column. Folk called out to m« 


motor-cars are 


small chance for a 


the size and color 


purst 


soon, 


from the little houses I passed, though 








tHE 


e deserted: but, not under- 


their lingo, I shook me head and 
\ littl later there came 
’ ahead and, advancin’ 
uslv. I came on a little village, and 
| I had seen the smoke 
ought that maybe the people had 
rch to their homes rather than 
helter Proosians. But it was 

[he Uhlans had passed that 

ind in ridin’ through the village 
ds had fired on thim from the 
ind rowled a sergeant from his 

1 [he scoutin’ party did not take 
to hunt thim fr roors. They 

1 the ould mavor ag’in’ his w all and 
im, and, the priest protestin’, him 

s} ot also, and : 1 felly in a 1 blouse 
limpsed slippin’ round the corner 
was on mischief bent. Thin they 

me houses and rode away, pushin’ 
fther our flyin’ column, though 
run into a trap wit’in a 


| long. 
1o frin 


in fhames. 


lest they 


did not linger in the village, there 
’ no worse sound than the wailin’ o’ 
en to a soldier that is runnin’ 
| vachin’ to the attack, it puts power 
the elbow; but retreatin’, 1t was aw- 
for how was I to know av the stand 
to make in the valley o’ the 

At that moment it looked 
S like the Proosians had not 
( irned to call thim ‘Boches’ and 
would drive straight through 
irl But with the speed we was 
that direction there 
the chance we might beat ’em to it, 
tightened up the puttee around me 


cle and stepped out briskly on me 


away. 


was al- 


kK } in 


heel and layin’ a coorse for the 
teeple av big soigg where I knew 
here must be a town. mus t ha’ been 


hve miles away, but Cg as good, 
nd I raysoned that it was likely our 


rear-guard might rally and make a stand 


re 


) a 
goin’ 8 


‘It wasneardusk ava beautiful August 


evenin’, and I was pushin’ along at me 
st gait be a little road which was 
arce more than lovely 


lane. It was 
nd quiet wit’ the stillness tl 
st afte! the 


nectin 


lat comes 
sun has set, and | 
> on the nerve av thim Pt 

to spoil it all when there come from over- 
head the hum av a motor 
German aeroplane flyin’ | 


was 


0Os1ans 


and here was a 


low like an owl 
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in the dusk. Just for a second, sorr, l 
knew the feelin’ av a held- mouse startin’ 
too soon on his evenin’ ramble, and 
that moment, as if defyin’ the whir avy 
the machine, there loud and clear 
from a near-by thicket the whistle av a 
birrd. But that which fetched me up 
all standin’ was the tune he piped, or the 
part of a tune, for the five notes he sent 
shrillin’ up against the flyin’ divil over 
head thim av the chorus av the 
‘Marseillaise’: ‘4ux armes, citoyens—’ 
pipes he, and it acted on me like the 
pipe o’ the bosun’s mate, ‘Commence 
hrin ry 

“Like a flash I jumps from under me 
camouflage out into the open lane, un 
slings me rifle, 


TrOS¢E 


was 


and opens up on him. 
He was takin’ a chance, that eye av the 
army, skimmin’ not more than five hun- 
dred yards above the ground, and at my 
third shot he must have discovered the 
imprudence av his coorse, for he makes 

sharp turn upward and to the left. 
There was two av thim, pilot and ob- 
server, and it seemed to me that this 
last lad flopped down over a part of the 
chassis, but av that I could not be sure. 
Maybe he was merely leanin’ 
to discover the thim 
that singin’ past. Away he 
wit’ no return av the compliment, 
1e mounted there cam«¢ again the 
same lilt av the birrd, ‘4ux armes 
citoyens—’ and there stepped out into 
the lane a young girrl wit’ a hatchet in 
wan hand and a big, square birrd-cage 
in the other. 

‘For a moment we stands lookin’ at 
each other, and durin’ me brief inspec 
tion I discovered two things: firrst, that 
wild wit’ the horror ay 
something that had just happened, for 
her face, though lovely, was the 
a mad woman; and that the 
hatchet in her hand was smeared wit’ 
fresh blood. For a 
me, thin asks in a stranglin’ 
vou a British soldier?” 
wey es, miss,’ | answered, 

, for she spoke 


out to try 
source ay wasps 
wint 


and 


was 


as 


> 


she was fan 


face av 
second, 
second she Stares at 
Voice, ; Are 


wonderin’ to 
English wit’ 
furrin accent, and 
it of the town. 

look at me bandaged 
“Where were you wounded,’ she 
and what are you doing here?’ 
‘IT told her that ’twas no wound I had, 


find her there 
the le ast 
her dress was th 

‘She casts a 


ankle. 


] ‘ 
aSKS, 


trace av a 
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but only a wrench of the ankle got in 
leppin’ out the way av a racin’ car, and 
explained me raysons for thinkin’ that 
a man so crippled stood a better chance 
of connectin’ wit’ the “tie be strikin’ 
*cross country off the main route. ‘And 
you, miss? says I. ‘Where are ye from 
and where bound? 

“She stared at me dazed-like for a 
minute, and thin the story came pourin’ 
out wit’ tears and stranglin’ She 
was of that country, a peasant girrl, but 


sobs. 


wit a good convent educ ation, and the 
year before she had taken position as 
childer’s nurse in an English family 


livin’ in Kent. When the war brroke the 
master had jined the — and the 
wife and childer gone to live wit’ the 


ould folks. and she is i her pl: ice, 

and, afther two weeks tryin’ vainly to 
find another, had back to her 
father’s farrm. Thin father and brothers 
had gone to the front and were killed at 
the dehnce av Namur and Liége, the 
youngest brother, a lad av siventeen, 
stoppin’ to look after the farrm. ‘An 
hour ago the Alleboches’ (’twas the first 
time I had heard the word, the ‘ Boche’ 
bein’ a terrm av contimpt which the 
Frinch put‘in the place av the last syl- 
lable av annything they scorn)—‘the 
Alleboches came down on us like wolves,’ 

said she. ‘There were but a few av 
thim, Uhlans, belike, and had I not been 
there they might have plundered us and 
left us in peace. But a sergeant grabbed 
me in his arms, and at that me brother 
lost his head and attacked him wit’ this 
hatchet. A big trooper wrenched it from 
his hand and buried it in his brains. 
That is his blood,’ she cries, ‘me 


come 


brother’s blood! Thin something 
alarmed thim and they set fire to the 
place and rode away. Now I am the 


only wan left of all our family, and I have 
saved only the hatchet and Tee-Tee, me 
merle—’ says she, and sinks on a big 
stone rockin’ to and fro wit’ such cryin’ 
as comes only from a broken hearrt. 
“Let me tell ye, Doctor, there was 
tears in me own eyes as I tried to soothe 
her. But a poor job I made of it, and 
presintly her grief changed to rage and 
she sprang to her feet wit’ flashin’ eyes. 


**You are a soldier,’ says she, ‘and 
you must not stay here wit’ me. You 
must get back to your regiment and 
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fight. Take this,’ says she, in a 

voice, and shoves the hatchet into 
hand. ‘Wear it in your belt,’ says s 
‘and the next time you are in bat 
leave it in the head of an Alleboc! 
And at that moment there comes ft 


the cage she had set down beside her t 
loud, clear whistle dv the merle. ‘4 
armes, citoyens—’ he sings, and wit’ 
last note we hear the sudden scufflin’ 
hoofs and ye up to see four big di 
av Uhlans bearin’ down upon us. 
“Now the firrst juty av a soldier may 

be to obey orrders, Doctor, but the s 
ond is surely to reload his piece the s 
ond he has emptied it at the enem 
wit’out he has nade av the bayonet 
finish his worrk. Thank hivens, me o 
was fixed, and me practised in its u 
Thim Uhlans was right atop av us, and 
curses on that aeroplane!—here wa 
wit’ an empty rifle and no time to relo: 
No prisoners for thim lads, ayven id 
wished to surrender, which I did 1 
Out came their sabers and they was 
me howlin’ wit’ glee. 

“But fools they were and took t 
much for gr ante d. A wounded Tomm 

caught nappin’ while talkin’ to a girt 
looked like a trapped Irish hare to thi: 
half-drunken divils. There was som: 
thin’ contemptshus in the slash the fir 
took at me, and the look in his eyes wa 
one av pure surprise to feel me bayonet 
in his bowils. He had not yet topple 
from the saddle when I got the secon 
just under the lower jaw, him stoopi 
low after his cut, for I had dropped o 
me knee. I was ag’in’ the turf hedge « 
this sunken road so that they could n« 
ride me down, but hampered wan a1 
other. The horse av the third lad wouk 
not lep in, so he slid from his saddl 
and made at me wit’ the point, and g 
me arme blanche, as the Frinch call it, s: 
hard that the muzzle must ha’ brok 
his fourt’ rib. 

**And now, sorr, to make the story a 
me victory sound convincin’, I shoul 
tell you how the last Uhlan rode ove 
me and in fallin’ I turned and stabbed 
upward at the belly av his mount, whic! 
reared and t’rew him for me to finish at 
me leisure, or somethin’ av the 
But me luck ran in a different and 
heardav groove. Wit’ the others, 


sort 


and 


thim burstin’ wit’ overconfidence, it had 











**SHE STARES AT ME, THEN 


been ‘dilly, dilly, come and be killed’ 
pure, unraysonin’ suicide. And _ wit’ 
this last lad it was ayven more so and 
spoiled entirely me slight claim for the 
glory av havin’ successfully defended 
mesilf against the attack av three 
blitherin’ fools wit’out the sense to know 
that there is danger to be found in the 
point av a bayonet if you fling yourself 
against it, and in the butt av the piece 
placed fairly solid. 

“But this last felly is worse than that, 
for what does he do but fall off his horse, 
and the baste cuttin’ no capers at all. 


Why? That, sorr, is wan o’ the mysteries 
av the war. All 1 can tell you is that he 
did. Perhaps in tryin’ to dismount, 


some trappin’ caught and tripped him, 
perhaps the drrink in him wint suddenly 
to his head, or perhaps he was just plain 
cloomsy. Whatever the rayson, as | was 
tuggin’ to free me bayonet, which was 
not aisy, the dyin’ man havin’ gripped 
the barrel wit’ bot’ hands, down comes 
his booby wit’ a crrash. His helmet 
Vou. CXXXVII.—No 
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ASKS: — 





ARE YOU A BRITISH SOLDIER?’” 


and I, bein’ 
le ts go the stock 
o’ me piece and, whippin’ up the girrl’s 
hatchet which I had let fall) whin 
charged, plants it accordin’ to her previ- 
ous directions. And that Was the foolish 
end av a foolish fight. 

‘**T turned to the girrl, feelin’ more like 
a butcher than a hayro. She 
crowded ag’in’ the hedge, het hands to 
her cheeks. The birrd was flutterin’ and 
twitterin’ at wan ay the horses, which, 
thinkin’ the manoovers over, w: 


flew off whin he strruck, 
quick to see me chance > 


Was 


s snuf- 
flin’ at the rice 1n the bottom ay the cage. 

**Come, miss,’ I says; 
gettin’ out o’ this. There 
not far (And then, a happy 
thought strikin’ me, I asked her could 
she ride. She said she could, SO | h’isted 
her aboord the which 
was the be st and seeme d a docile baste; 


‘we must be 
may be more 
away. 


serge t’s horse, 
thin, mountin’ that from which me late 
lamented enemy had so kindly rowled 
off, we rode away toward the glow 
inthe west. The horses were easy gaited 
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and so we traveled fast and so came to 
the town where I found me company 
and turned over the girrl to the captain, 
who, as it chanced, was a friend av her 
late employer. A fine orficer, this, and 
I knew would be wit’ him, 
Heaven rest his SOW l. For all his pressin’ 
cares, he found means to send her on 
to Paris wit’ a letter to an English lady 
ay his acquaintance. Me he scolded for 
stragglin’—and thin mentioned in de- 
spatches, for all | explained ’twas but a 
fool’s luck. 

“Two hours’ rest and it was ‘fall-1n’ 
again, still retreatin’, but me ridin’ this 
time and me ankle mendin’ fast. Not 
until we was some miles from the place 
did it come to me that I had not so much 
as learned the girrl’s name, and the cap- 
tain bein’ elsewhere | had not the chance 
to ask him, and whin it came me mind 
was on other things. Across the rowlin’ 
plains o’ Picardy we streaked wit’ the 
army o’ the Crown-Princeon wanside and 
Von Kluck’s tryin’ to outstrip him on the 
other, all av us racin’ hot-fut for Paris, 
though not in the shortest distance be- 
twane two points. And all this time me 
mind was dwellin’ constant on the girrl 
wit’ her wild, lovely face and heavy 
golden hair and the sweet mout’ av het 
and the blue-black eyes that burrned. 
Was I iVIt to see her again, | wondered, 
and why was | such a fool as not to 
learn her name and where he had sint 
her from our captain befure he was re- 
lieved, to be attached to the gineral 
staff be rayson av his knowledge av the 
country and its language. 

“Thin came the battle av the Marne, 
and that was the end o’ me active service, 
for twas on the second day av the heavy 
hghtin’ that I got me disablin’ wound 
be rayson av a piece o’ shrapnel that 
came soarin’ out o’ the sky wit’ nivir 
an Alleboche in sight, thus demonstra- 
tin’ what I afterwards preached to 
scores 0’ rookies that the safest place for 
the rale soldier that loved his bayonet 
was at close quarters wit’ the enemy and 
not half-way to the rear, sittin’ under a 
shower o’ scrap-iron wit’ his head stuck 
in a hole, like an ostritch. Back to 
England I was sint, the natur’ av me 
wound makin’ it unlikely that there 
would be anny more fightin’ for Mike 
Casey. But me wound healed kindly, 


she safe 





t’anks to me irregular life, and in spit 
0” the loss o’ me knee-cap I could st 
hop around wit’ the aid o’ this bra 
which kep’ me from kickin’ mesilf in ¢! 
mug. So, bein’ known for a bit ay 
artist wit’ the bayonet, | was not di 
charged, but set to drillin’ rookies in tl 
handlin’ o’ that finest av soldiers’ too 
av craft. 

“But wit’ all me good luck I wa 
not happy, sorr. If a man has the wa 
thing in all the wurruld he wants, he ca: 
do nicely wit’out thim manny _ othe 
things; but if he has not that, thin th 
divil take all the Fest. 
wit’ me. | no longer cared for work no 
play, nor for readin’, av which I ha 
always been very fond. I took no pleas 
ure in struttin’ down the Strand a 
cocky as me fished knee would permit, 
and seein’ the admirin’ eyes av_ th 
populace shift from me medal to me 
limp and thin to me powder-marked 
Irish mug. Nor did I care for the attin 
tion av the girrls, they proud to walk out 
wit’ a wounded hayro. On the contrary, 
that which would ha’ tickled me _ to 
deat’ six mont’s befure was now bad- 
tastin’ in me mout’. Says I to mesilf, 
“What the divil 1s the good av all this 
rot to a man who wants but wan thing 
a girrl wit’ a merle?’ 

**The worrst av it was I soon lost all 
hope av findin’ her. | did not know her 
name, nor that av the English lady to 
whom me captain had sent her, and he 
was dead—the holy angels wait on him 

killed almost the same time ] was 
wounded. While in hospital I had put a 
notice in the Paris //erald and the Daily 
Mail askin’ would the Belgian young 
lady wit’ the merle kindly write a line to 
the British soldier who had killed the 
four Uhlans in the retreat from Mons, 
but all I got in answer was the chaff av 
some av me ould chums and a score av 
letters from other young ladies who were 
not Belgian and had no merles, but 
seemed wishful to console me for the 
loss av me frind. 

“Yet, try as | might, [ could not get 
the girrl from me mind, sorr, and at 
night | dreamed av her and the brave 
birrd wit’ the clear, loud, rallyin’ pipe av 
him. Worse it got instead ay better wit’ 
the passin’ months. It was like a pos- 
session, sorr, but what troubled me the 


ora 
Iwas SO Noy 





*"OUT CAMI 


that as time 
dreams av her was no longer happy and 
hopeful, but sad. 
lovely face grown worn and weary wit’ 
suff rin’ and the big eyes tormented, 
while the body av her, which I remem- 
bered as trim and round and shapely as 
an August pheasant, had grown thin and 
worn as if from worry and want. *Tis 
odd, Doctor, the different ways a man 


most was wore on me 


| seemed to see he r 


THEIR SABERS AND THEY 








” 


WAS AT MI HOWLIN’ WIT’ GLEI 


will t’ink av a woman. There are some 
he may want for himsilf alone, his own 
happiness, and there will be another 
whom he wants to make happy for her- 
silf alone, himsilf rankin’ small in im- 
portance. 

‘And so a year passed, and nearly 
two vears, and me still at me ‘right high 
parry—left high parry—at the head, 
thrust—’ and the reputation av a drrill- 
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sergeant whose timper was not always 
av the best. "Tis tryin’ to the disposition 
av a strong man to give all wimmen the 
go-by and smoother the longin’s av his 
natur’, and such had become my 
case. For wit’ the image av me lovely 
refugee wit’ her pale face and wild, pas- 
sionate eyes burrnin’ at the core av me 
like a charcoal briquette which will ni ty 
ther flame out nor Ixpire, the enticin’ 
ways av strange wimmen t’rew me in a 
sort av smolderin’ rage. 

** Now all av this was very wrong, sorr, 
and a better man would ha’ put aside 
such triflin’ t’oughts av silf and t’rown 
himsilf body and sowl into his worrk, 
and this I tried me best to do, wit’ indif- 
ferent success. But me hearrt was not 
in the worrk av moldin’ these raw lads 
into fightin’-men to fling across the 
water whilst I sat on me hunkers at 
home. Twice | tried to get thim to sind 
me back to the front, but the doctor 
looked at me flail j’int and shook his 
head. ‘Ye can be av more use where 
y are, Sergeant,’ says he. ‘Ye know 
yoursilf that ’tis no place for a lame duck 
over there,’ or words to that effect. And 
thin wan day when I[ had been worrkin’ 
mesilf and me squad a bit harrder thin 
me orrders called for—it was the anni- 
varsery av the day I had got me wound 

she opened up on me as they say 
wounds will at periods like this, and back 
I wint to hospital, and ’twas six weeks 
befure ivir I set fut to ground. 

“At the ind av me sojurn in hospital 
I was mustered out, there bein’ be that 
time lashin’s av crips like me better able 
to do me worrk, and I got a job ope nin’ 
the doors av motor-cars in front o’ Gar- 
rod’s, and holdin’ umbrelleys over the 
ladies goin’ in and out. The last opera- 
tion was a clane job and done the busi- 
ness, for nivir a twinge av pain have I felt 
since. The standin’ did not bother me, 
for me left leg was like an oak post, and 
I could stand for hours on ind like a 
stork in the Zoo wit’out inconvaynience. 
And me little prisints amounted to more 
than me full pay as a drrill-sergeant. 
Ye will say I was a lucky dog, sorr, and 
y’are right, sorr. A soft billet compared 
to that av manny in my fix, but such is 
the rank ingratitood av me natur’ that 
ayven thin | was not contint. 

“Thin why did I st For this, sorr. 


SOTT, 
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There is a proverb that ivirything com: 
to him that waits, and I could think a 
no better place to wait than there j 
front av Garrod’s. ‘Y’are still youn; 
Mike Casey,’ says I to mesilf, ‘and son 
day she will surely come. Yer chanc: 
are better here than if ye crossed t| 
Channel, for was she in service on tl 


Continent somebody knowin’ her stor 
would surely ha’ seen the notice in th 
paper and showed it to her, whin sh 


would ha’ sint ye a line.’ 

**So there | stopped, and belike the: 
was somethin’ quare in the way 
scanned each face that passed, fo 
manny questionin’ stares | got in retur! 

and some that were very kindly. Thi: 
wan day a lady noticed the intintness a\ 
me gaze, for in a way she resimbled thx 
girrl wit’ the merle, and mintioned it t 
the head doorman. He was an invalided 
sergeant like mesilf wit’ bot’ lungs bad] 
damaged from gas, so when he asked m« 
dacintly enough why was I oglin’ th 
ladies | towld him me story. 

“*Y’have come to the right shop 
Mike,’ says he, and clapped me on th« 
back. Stickon,me lad. Allthe wurruld 
sooner or later walks in and out o’ 
Garrod’s.’ 

** Now this was encouragin’, but it had 
its drawbacks, for he towld the lady al! 
about it, and a day or two later her big 
car drew up at the curb and when | 
stepped forward to open the door sh« 
dropped her hand on the latch. 

“*Nivir mind, Sergeant,’ says she. ‘| 
am not goin’ in. I only stopped to say 
that I know your story and wish to help 
you. Ihave manny frinds in France and 
Italy and Switzerland. I have a Red 
Cross meeting to-night which will keep 
me out until ten, but if you will call at 
my house a little later and tell me all 
about this girl that you are trying to 
find we will see what we can do. This is 
my address. Such fidelity as yours de 
serves reward.’ And wit’ a friendly 
smile she hands me a slip av paper and 
tells the driver to go on. 

*“** Now there is a rale lady,’ I says to 
mesilf as the taxi spun away. ‘Fancy 
her botherin’ wit’ the troubles av a lam 
duck like mesilf.’ I looked at the ad 
dress and saw that it was out Highgat« 
way. ‘Belike she may start wan o’ thim 
indless-chain letters amongst her frinds 








THE 


MERLE 





And it seemed 


vel there.’ 
to me like the cowld drizzle 
leaden sky grew warrm 


ad 

d rosy all at wance. “Te 
‘kK as if ye had got some 
od news, Serge ant, Says 
ne of the regular clients 


it day, and I towld thim 
’ thanks that I had. 
‘All the rist o’ the after- 
goin’ hot and 
nivir | had when 
“itin’ in the trinch for the 
rrd to go. ‘How ivir can 
descrribe her?’ I asks me- 
lf a hunder’ times. lo 
e best av me recollection 


mn | Was 


ld as 


( had eyes and ears and 
mout’ and a nose wit’ the 
sulation number av arrms 
legs and fingers and 
ind tathe and hair and 


thim accessories. But 

t were the qualifyin’ ad- 
ves, as the felly says? 
Lovely’ and ‘swate’ and 
nder’ and ‘trrue’ was 


but indehnite, and 
matter ay 


urate, 
eatly a per- 
nal opinion. | misdoubted 
im Uhlans would ha’ 
ognized her from such a 

’, So I turned me eyes 
ick over two 

, 


iongin , 


years av 
the 
faytures av the photograph 
tl printed in me 


tryin’ to study 


at was 
nearrt. 
‘To begin wit’, 
vas thick and 
currled up from the wide 
he r like the 


ay the sea whe n 


her hair 
wavy and 


rore he ad ay 
b WwW Wave 
it by the sharp stem av a 

destroyer at full speed. Its color was 
bafflin’, and all | could seem to t’ink of 
in tryin’ to liken it to something was the 
sunshine on the well-groomed coat av 
race-horse, and this did not 
sound quite right. Her eyes I could not 
v | had taken thim for black, 
but it did not seem that this could be 
vit’ red-gold hair, SO | would not take 
me oat’. Perhaps they may have been 
hazel-brown, wit’ wide pupils. No trou- 
ble was the re about her little nose, W hich 
started straight, thin changed its coorse 


a sorrel 


Swear to. 





‘WIT’ ME 
AT ATTENTION WIT’ 


HEARRT IN ME BOOTS, I STOOD 


” 


A SALUTI 


to the north’ard and came to a sudden 
stop. Her mout’ was wide, wit’ strong 
teet’ which was strangers to the dentist, 
and her chin the sort needed by 
much av the nobility and. r’yalty. 
Maybe if the Crown-Prince had been 
borrn wit’ a chin like hers he might have 
shoved it over the fortifications av Paris 
about the time I was lookin’ for me 
knee-cap. 

““We were nearly av a height, which 
is the right height for a woman if not 
for a man, though handy in this war, as 


Was 








1Q2 

could he sworn to by anny sawed-off 
Fommy wit’ a bullet-hole in the crown 
av his cap. And in form she looked 


slinder while bein’ yet a solid girrl, as I 
had found when puttin’ her upon the 


Uhlan sergeant’s horse. Much more 
than that I could not say, but I was 
cheered at t’ought av the merle. If she 


had hung onto that bowld, defiant birrd 
when blood was flowin’ round her it was 
not like ly that she would be alsy parrted 
from him, ayven wit’ the cramped con- 
ditions av transportation. 

“So, wit’ the best picture I could 
paint av her neatly framed on me lips, 
| left ne lodgin’s at halt after nine and 
took the tube for Golder’s Green. It was 
a darrk night wit’ a high, thick haze, 
and I misdoubted I would have trouble 
findin’ the place. But a frindly special 
constable put me right, and for wance | 
admitted the \ had the Ir uses. It Was a 
small, de tac hed villa wit’ a bit ay garden 
around, all very nate and pretty so far 
as I could see, which was little enough 
owin’ to the blackness av the night and 
the few street lights bein’ 
thickly hooded. ‘A fine night for Zeps,’ 
says | to mesilf as I rang the bell. 

“A pretty Frinch maid let me in, and 
from her smile I fancied her mistress had 
She showed me up 


douse d oO! 


told her me irrand. 
the stairs and into what ye might call a 
little boudoir which smilt av perfume 
and Turkish cigarettes. I cannot say I 
was pleased wit’ this apartment, findin’ 
it too luxurious for me simple tastes. 
the girrl said that her mistress would be 
in prisintly, and drew me up a chair 
before the fire. We talked about the 
war, but I had not much to say, tellin’ 
her that I had seen but little av it t’rough 
havin’ been disabled in the battle av the 
Marne 

“For some rayson I could not explain, 
sorr, me spirits had sunk on goin’ into 
that boudoir. Perhaps it was the silly 
chatter av the maid which got on me 
nerves, but bright hopes 
was already tarnished when there came 
the whir av a motor which stopped in 
front the door, and a minute later me 
lady enterred. If *’twas a Red Cross 
meetin’ she had been to, thin ’twas wan 
wuich believed in defyin’ the croolties 
was in full 


anny how ne 


and miseries av war, for she 
evenin’ dress, very décolletée, and her 
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jewels, if rale, would ha’ fed a hund; 
Belgian families for a year. She offe: 
me her hand wit’ a smile which 
meant to put me at me aise, but 
not, and the maid took her rich fur wi 
and wint out, closin’ the door behind h 

*T will not waste your time and | 
tience Doctor, be tryin’ to descrribe « 
interview. Perhaps I may be doin’ | 
wrong and it may be that she wished 
befrind me. But anny man, be he hi 
or low, can sinse the feelin’s av at 
woman when she wills it, and I was 1 
long in discoverin’ that her interrest \ 
far more in the ranker, who for two lo 
vears had been true to the memory ay 
girrl he had seen but a couple av hou 
and nivir heard from since. than in t! 
problem of how she might best help hu 
find her again. And as this convicti 
grew stronger and stronger inside n 
| got colder and colder, and she the ! 
verse. [| had heard av wimmen like hi 
but she was the firrst I had had the 
luck to meet, and at last, wit’ me heart 
in me boots, | rose and stood at atte 
tion wit’ a salute. 

“*Thank you kindly for your interest 
ma’am,’ says ‘In comin’ here I w 
hopin’ not to interest you in me humb! 
silf, but in findin’ an unfortunate gir 
who saw her brother murrdered befor: 
her eves and her home in flames. Wit’ 
your kind permission, me lady, I wi 
wit’draw and continue me searc! 
alone,’ and. turnin’ on me heel, I walk: 
t’rough the doorway, down the stair 
and out into the black, soggy night. 

“Doctor, ye may or may not belies 
me, but as I wint down the street 
could ha’ wept wit’ shame and disap 
pointment—shame for her womanhoo 
and that I should betaken be anny huma 
bein’ for such a man o’ mud, and di 
appointment because | had hoped fi 
such far-reachin’ help. I limped alon 
t’rough the murk, not heedin’ where 
wint. “Twas darrk as the pit, and, n 
knowin’ the district nor how I had be« 
headin’, I was fair lost, but much I care: 
Sooty and dank as was the air. it taste 
sweet in me t’roat after the reek o’ tha 
scinted boudoir. Little be little m 
shame and disgust give way to ange! 
All the mulishness av me natur’ cam 
to the rescue av me discouragement an 
hurted pride. 


now 








THE MERLE 


Phin I discovered that me aimless 
mblin’ had carried me away from that 
servation av into what 
-med to be a poor and shabby quarrte1 
here the houses were old and dingy and 
emed clusterin’ together like as if for 
eral support. There was black alleys 
d coorts wit’ blind passages endin’ in 


dc rve-corTes 


vall As I stood lookin’ round and 
ynderin’ where the divil I was at, a 
ick cat run over me fut. ‘There is 
luck.’ savs I to mesilf. ‘Nivir mind, 
veetheart. I’ll find you yet, wherever 
uur pretty head may lie this night,’ 


nd as the last worrd left me lips there 
came from the gloom above the loud, 
ar whistle av the merle! ‘4ux armes, 
i ’ rang the bold, true notes 
rough that heavy, soggy stillness, and 
ne hearrt seemed to stop. 
“But only for a moment, The 
xt brought a different sound, and one 
it | had heard before. Pulsin’ faint 
| distant and deep in the black gloom 
erhead came the muffled roar and 
sh av a tremenjus motor, and I knew 
heavy bark av her for a Zeppelin. 
“Twas that had roused me brave merle, 
d agin, as though trryin’ his plucky 
best to raise thim unconscious sleepy- 
heads, his stirrin’ notes rang out, ‘4dux 


, 


+} 


Ssorr. 


- 10VeENS: 

“But me little black bosun’s mate 
wit’ the yellow pipe might well have 
spared his breat’, for at the silfsame 
second the heavy was torn to 
shreds. There come a thunderin’ explo- 

yn close at hand; another to the rright, 
ind flames lepped fort’. \ fallin’ star 
forninst me, and be force of ould habit 
| dropped on me face. There was the 
roar av a volcano up the street and a 
second after it the crash av fallin’ glass. 
[ had |e ppe d to the middle av the street, 
knowin’ that windows are sucked out- 


wards, and well I did SO, for just whe re I 


silence 


had been standin’ at the first alarrm 
down comes the front wall av an ould 
house. And shrillin’ through all this din 


and risin’ high above the shrieks and 
vells av pain and frright rose the piercin’ 
and defyin’ challenge av me gallant 
birrd. Lu armeés, ; } ; he 
screeched, and this time his warnin’ did 
not go unhee de d, for from all about the 
Archibalds began to barrk. 
“And I, too, was up and doin’, 


Half- 
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dressed folk was pourin’ into the streets 
wit’ wails and cries. A moanin’ woman 
in her shift staggered past me holdin’ to 
her bosom a torn and bleedin’ babe. | 
stooped to haul a little boy from under 
a heap av fallen brricks, but he was dead. 
And thin, wakin’ suddenly to me juty as 
a soldier av the king, I tuk charge and 
set such as had not lost thei head to 
quenchin’ the fires that had bruk out. 
Then come the fire brrigade, and, seein’ 
that I could be spared, I rripped a piece 
from me shirt for a gas-mask and rushed 
into the house from the top story av 
which had come the pipin’ av the merle. 

“The place full o’ smoke, but 
flame could not have stopped me, and 
up I wint, prayin’ that I be not too late, 
and cursin’ that the bomb had net 
landed on the gilded nest from which I 
had just flown. But such appears to be 
the way o’ bombs and other CcCatastro- 
phes. "lis always the wretched gets it in 
the neck, be rayson av their offerin’ a 
bigger target. Y’are not to think, sorr, 
that it was thim reflections filin’ me 
mind at that moment. I was prayin’ 
only that I might not be too late, for the 
house o’ the merle was the wan had been 
shattered be the bomb and had the front 
ay it burst out. W as she killed, | won- 
dered in agony av hearrt. Was the Huns 
to get her after all me weary months av 
waitin’? Was the vingeance she had 
prayed for and got so quick now come 
home to roost ? 


was 


“Up I struggled, gaspin’ for breat’, 
clawin’ at the shattered wall and bring 
in’ down the plaster in avalanches, and 
wance fallin’ t’rough a gap where the 
stairs was gone. In wan front room | 
heard the wailin’ o’ childer and it struck 
into me like a bayonet t’rust in the 
bowils, but I did not stop. ‘I will get 
ve on mé little dears,’ | 
hollered, and kept on m« com- 
forted be the fact that the childer could 
be reached from below or from the street. 
Ye may wonder, sorr, that I had not 
dashed into the house and up-stairs at 
the very firrst? Well, sorr, maybe that 
was the soldier av it. Me juty for the 
moment was below, to organize the help- 
ers, for ayther me little girrl was killed 
or I yet had time to fetch her. Not for 
wan second did I doubt but that she was 
there. ’T was not alone the merle, though 


way down, me 


COOTSE 
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ROARIN’ AV THI 


WIT THI 
GUNS, I GATHERED HER IN MI 
| did not be lie Ve the re Was another sucn 
birrd whi h piped the Wan tune at sound 
av danger in all 
feelin’ the 

“That had felt on 
reachin’ this poor district av the city, 
and it Was atits he ight whe n | had sworn 


ay Europe; twas me 


nearness av her. 


very nearness | 


aloud to find her, no matter where her 
head might lie. And so it was wit’ no 
surprise but a hearrt burstin’ wit’ joy 
whin I reached the top av the house and 
hi ard the rich VOICce which had SO long 
rringin’ in the mimory 


been ears av 





ARCHIE 
ARMS ’ 
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cryin’ out from. the 

side av a doot which 
jammed be the buckliu 
the wall and blocked 


brricks and plaster. S| 
work | made av this b: 
cade, and when | flung 
showldet 


*wainst the a 
and smashed it in and 


her standin’ there lik 


holy angel in her | 
white Frown wit’ the H 
erin’ candle - light cutt 
deep shadows in her lo 


face, the shout av joy 
thankfulness which bu 
from me lips must 
reached to the street. 


**Oh, me own darlin’! 


cried. ‘So I have found 
at last! Y’are not hurt?’ 
“And here was a qu 
ting, Doctor. So much | 
this girrl been in 
t’oughts that | had cl 
forgot that I was sea 


more than a stranger to h« 
nol could she be expected t 
remimber the face av 1 
limpin’ Tommy she | 
met that day. More th 
that, | had thick 


since me job at Garrod 


grown 


and wore a toot’ brush mu 
tache. Yet here t’rough 

swirlin’ smoke and be tl 
light av a flickerin’ 
dip she gave me but wa 
look and cried: 

***"Tis me soldier bo 

Oh, I knew that you wou 
come. | knew that Vo 
would come!’ 

“And there in the atti 
rockin’ ould ruin, wit’ th 
from the street below and th 
cracklin’ av ames and from all over b 
London the roarin’ av the Archie gun 
[ gathered her in me arms and drran} 
the sweetness av her lips, and as I hek 
her close | heard as in a dream the blith 
whistle av the birrd, ‘Aux arn 


’ 


pen! 


ay that 
clamot 


= Chen down we stole, she holdin’ 
tight to me hand, as I could not cart 
her be rayson av me knee and _ th 
brroken stairs, and for all me joy I did 








vest a bab cl TX I 
irrdered mother I got 
ifely, me sweetheart 
da’ntless birrd, and scarce 
iv the house than th 

lan later the rea 

ne there smart ordet 

nd an I \ irtill 

n ‘Well done, me man,’ 

g n and 1\ 

( mé yal 
me grij i th 1 ist 
Y” sailor might lo the 
| clung nd car to 
ergeant Mike Casey, sorr,’ 
lal i G I l’s and late 
the shire Rifles as was.’ 
id - | thought sO.’ Savs 
1 for Sergeant. Lake your 
imbulance beyant some 


pick up the childer,’ says 


how I found her, Doctor, 
a\ God and His swate in- 


ve merle wit’ his vellow 


iC ke re that made 


an excuse for cuttin’ wages and thin not 


thim femal the 


ly ‘ 
payin’ thim, me little sweetheart decided 


he would rayther die av starvation 1 

her own service, so she gave notice (and 
between you and me it was owin’ to th 

ould cat’s not approvin’ the birrd), and 
took her little attic and set to makin’ 
lace, which, as ye know, sorr, is a Belgian 
peasant industry. But the marrket was 
po T, owin’ to the War, al 1 she had been 
sick and under hed and wa 


her last stat when me brav 


makin’ 


merle called me to her arn 

‘So av coorse we was married 11 
menate, as | would not be put off, 1 
had she the stren’th to gainsay me, 


thin, as I was fair sick av bein’ on tl 

rim av the war and no chance av getti 

came here bo G4 nada for 

in mind that wit’ the lads all 
enlistin’ me swivel leg might be ad 
bar to the Mounted Police for a man wit’ 
[ am here, 
up 
and the 
missis will 


rrow. And 


you was to 


into it, we 
was m«¢ 
not 
me rece rd. But it Was, ind SO 
thanks to Paul Re vanche 
and shook me hand in Ha 
kindness av your honor. 


that come 
lif 
M. 
be payin’ her respicts to-m« 


be disturbed if 


AN, 


would anny 


fre a pistol from the porch, sorr? No? 

Thin fre a shot and listen, sorr. . . . 
“There! By vou hear, Doctor? y 1 

a , cil > *Tis me brave-hearrt« 

merle.” 


Measure 


rightly 
water, 
sy the earth that hol 
3 heaven it 


DE LA SELVA 


jump over, 


sky. 


i ic Ww 


measutc 


k and inspirin’ call. The lady 
e Captain had sent her was 
m id, but received Nel 
ent het wit’ a letter to her 
ndon. Bi this ould party 
thle to please and wan o’ 
BY SALOMON 
& a tiny pool 
You ould 
I saw reflected 
All of the 
I wondered: 
Should one 
This lovely 
I 
By the 
XXVIIL—No. 817 








Taking the American City Out of Politic 


BY BURTON J]. HENDRICK 
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rAKING THI 
» with figures and facts, and hav- 
ne oft the talents that make the 
t American politician It is plain 
| frst davs of his 


t porters, in th 


I 


nbency, found him so little to their 
The one quality that he lacked 

he gut of publi Ct Mr. Waite 
thi problem In a Way that she ls 
nost light upon ; methods. He 

| t the disposal ot the report S 
tl thcial « yrrespondence of Day- 
| tes of ev letter, as they 
ritten, are placed in a basket, to 
tl newspapers have free and 
nt access. Chey even se¢ the Mail 
my. Fi most cities, would be regarded 


publi- 


ld work a business 
hint from the manager keeps 
of the press. In this way M1 

has developed publicity of a novel 

The on 


1 
tremely conhdential; in case 


of the facts wot 


yvernment of Dayton has no 
from its constituents, for at any 
nt any citizen can learn precisely 
public servants are spending his 
They can get the names of 
body with whom the city 
s and the terms upon which the 
1 they can 
*s financial situation to t 


1S dot ) 


learn every 
] 


It, an 


i 


venny. lhe manager’s open doot 
| open reception-room, his open books 


pen corre spondence emphasize the 


1 
} 


ciples of publicity upon whi 
t ew system 1s based. 

Yet this city of Dayton, and the sixty 
hich have adopted the same mu- 
organization, are perhaps working 
e fnal experiment in the much- 
problem of American municipal 
nment. It seems probable that, 
fter trying endless “ plans,”’ we shall re- 

ganize all American cities in accord- 
ance with the Dayton idea. The frst 
act concerning the manager plan imme- 


diately argues in its favor. It does not 
represent the idealistic conception of 


ne closet philosopher; like the British 
constitution itself, the Dayton plan rep- 
resents the working of immutable and 
insistent forces. A group of visionary 
men did not develop this scheme from 
their inner consciousness; external cir- 
cumstances forced the city to adopt it. 
Until April, 1913, the city of Dayton 
had followed the historic course of all 
\merican municipalities, and the in- 
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eficiency and corruption of its adminis- 
tration the commonplace 
\merican [It possessed two 
great parties and several smaller ones 
intly rgling for 


that is, for the spoils; it 


represented 
standard. 
const: stru supremacy 

had the 
and, like 
had its pe- 
and ‘‘re- 
followed by the 


Like 


} 
usual Casy-going elk torate, 


most American cities, it 
riodical 


eruptions of 
form administrations,” 


virtue 


usual re lapse Into C1VI¢ indifke rence, 


the “decent elem t”’ ot New York, 
Ch cago, and san | rancisco, Davti n’s 
citizens were “too busv”’ to keep a 


constant watch upon their public ser- 


vants. Occasionally the “ business men” 


lamented the growth of ‘‘socialism”’ 


among the city’s increasing foreign 
population; women’s clubs and civic 
associations became anxious over the 


Red Light district, 
and in all other details Dayton simply 
played true to the American type. In- 
deed, Dayton reached a depth of mu- 
nicipal inefhiciency almost unexampled 
even in the United States. ‘‘Govern- 
ment by deficit’? was the description fre- 
quently applied to it. “What Dayton 
needs is not a manager, but a receiver,” 
was Mr. Waite’s first remark after glanc- 
ing through the books. That Dayton 
should have no budget, that local poli- 
ticlans instead of experts should be fill- 
ing the ofhe« i that each department 
should be a separate entity in itself, that 

should be high, that the public 
health should be neglected—all this we 
should have expected, for that is the 
American plan; what rendered Dayton 
unique Hoated bond 
issues to pay current expenses, such as 


progress of the 


taxes 


almost was that it 
the salaries of school-teachers, police- 
men, and the like. 

All this time, 
Dayton presented precisely 


the city of 

that con- 
trast which has astounded so many for- 
eign commentators on the United States. 
That the difference between its 
municipal organization and the organi- 
zation of private business. Alongside 
this absurd city government great busi- 
ness enterprises had developed in recent 
years. These industries had acquired 
a world-wide reputation for the skill 
with which they were organized and the 
energy and success with which they were 
conducted, and experts from America 


howeve Fe 


Was 
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and Europe frequently came to Dayton 
to study the last word in modern busi- 
organization. lL hes factories did 
more than turn out a huge annual prod- 
uct and enrich Chey wer 
really great industrial communities, and 
thei proprietors had acquired a great 
reputation for the interest which they 
displayed in the human side of their en- 
they had private training 


ness 


the ir owners. 


t rprises, 


establishments for their employees, pen- 
sion systems, night schools, hospitals, 
playgrounds, and the like. They re- 
garded it as part of their duty not 
only to make then ployees success- 
ful | readwinners SUCCE ssful citi- 
Ze1 nd the ven established facilities 


hing their foreign workingmen 


} | ] A ° 
English and tr ining them in American 


history and the meaning of American 
institutions. Thus here, existing side bi 
side, Dayte id these two glaring phe- 
nomena 2 dirty, unkempt City Hall, 


tobacco-chewing a high 
rate, 


1] 
a wed Light district, : ninsuthcient water- 


loafers, 


death rate, a high intant-mortalit 


Su] ly, streets full of unc lected ashes 
and rubbish, unsanitary jails, frenzied 
municipal fnance; n the other side 
preat industrial establishment V hose 
watchw d Vas efficiency whose uc- 
ce and whose attractiveness to indus- 
try had increased the population of Day- 
ton from Ol, to 116, In twenty 
years. 

It see e, does it not, that 
these two ting ts should not 
have conveved their own lesson? For 


years the enlightened people of Dayton 
had fussed over the ever-present prob- 
lem, ‘““‘How can we improve our city 
government?’ They sent experts abroad 


to study the matter in all its phases, 
hoping to find elsewhere a scheme that 
would fit local conditions. They ran the 
whole gamut of single-chamber plans, 


o: 
borough plans, commission plans, initia- 
tive, referendum, recall, and what not. 
Yet all this time the to their 
queries appare ntly lay at their very feet. 
Dayton’s great industries had clearly 
evolved a system of government that 
produced the most satisfactory results. 
The business of administering Dayton 


WOrKS, 


answel 


building roads, sewers, wate! 


collecting garbage and ashes, managing 
and fre dey 


schools, police irtments 
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was just as much a business as that 
making cash-registers, automobiles, 
other manufactured products. Wh) 
take the system that had proved so 
cessful in business and use it for the 
government? Already certain far-sec 
citizens had caught a glimmering of 
truth; it took a great natural calan 
however, to make it as clear as da 

In March, 1913, came that great co1 
sion that always figure in Da 
history as the “high water.” The 
ing snows of winter rushed down 
the Miami Valley, overwhelmed D 
ton, flooded her banks, factories, 
schools and forced the citizens to t 
to rowboats, high buildings, and thx 


will 


[his was the great 
] 


and it c 


of floating houses. 
in the city’s history, 
Dayton’s off 


risis 


oa : 
quick action. 


tood around and wrung their | 
Inleseh eae. Ee ohveeas 
1elplessly, not having the slightest 


to meet the situation. Since 1 
had 


ives had been spent in winning elect 


making speeches, cultivating popul 


among voters, and distributing 


ODS, 


rolit 
thei helplessness in face of 
crisis 1s not 
and sub-managers of Dayton’s fact 
immediately itrol, and 
few hours they had completely orgar 


surprising. He Mana 


assumed c 


1€ Dusiness of rescuing citizens, pri 
ing them with food and _ shelte1 
hoe ‘ 
clothing. By the time the water 


down a new Dayton had been plant 
ne place of the old. Not or 
le been saved fri 
they had had an unparalleled exam; 
vernment. 


m de struct 


ethciency in g¢ 
In this great crisis, however, 
regularly elected ofhcials had 
them; their privately conducted ent 
prises had performed the duties 
which certain mayors, corporation c 
sels, comptrollers, aldermen | 
been intrusted by the electorate. [h« 
tivities of the corporation 
superintendents, department heads, a 
the like had been “extra-constitutiona 
and ly justifcation had | 


nd 
ana 


preside 


their only 
their success. For a year or two Day t 
as alre ady said, had bee n see} ing a 
form of government. If it were rea 
seeking a plan that would produce et 
ciency, apparently it was not necessa 
to look far. The hand of Provide 
itself had pointed the Why 


if | 


way. 





TAKING THI 


stem that had worked SO 
natural Why 
administration ideas 
the 
displaced its 


t tne s\ 


yreat crisis?! 
Ke OVEI the 
Dayton precisely 
had 
feudal charter when real administration 
It seemed not improbable 


riven 


zation which 


reeded £ 


the same business organization that 
ced cash-registers, automobiles, 
tural implements, t bines, rail- 


could 


nstruct hig 


rs, and S¢ wing-machine 
streets, ¢ 
ge, build water-sup- 


maintain parks, manage the police 


ire departments; in fine, perform 
activities Whi } we have 
regarded as the exclus! prov- 
T } liticlans Already i T¢ \\ in- 
communi1T1es ese ere had 
nted Vi th this dea 1 D \- 
Bureau of Mu cip< Re ¢ ch 

some attel nt th plan 
s experiences with the flood 
the example and created the pub- 
timent that made possible the 
The secret of busi S iccess, 
t ted l! DD vton’s ¢ rp rat IS, 
tra f authority and re- 
in TOCK lers ect d a 
| lire I had general su 
Ove! ita his { ird did 
t pt to control the detail of the 
ess; 1n most instances it selected a 
t, or vice-presid 9 him 
plet t and demanded re- 
| 1S I lagel appoll ted the 
f departments, giving them au- 
in turn and in turn exacting 
1} s thi se t 1 tO es f eth- 
Cl vy, authority and respon ibility, he- 
( the pred | ant fac rs in the 
le system. Why not introduce them 
he governing | ers in the city 
nl trat nt Fu dame ntally that 1s 

1 ] 


lies at the basis of the 
stock- 
a board of 
hese 
gentlemen have a free hand to « ngage a 
manager, to purchase him in the open 
A 


\merican market, and to pay him such a 


lagel plan. Che 
holders—the citizens—elect 


lirectors, the five commissioners. 


1 


salary as the circumstances may warrant. 


this manager has complete authority to 


, and, since he 
has this authority, he can be 
pletely responsible for its success. He 


} 


selects the heads of his departments, and 


run the business of the city 


" 
he ld com- 


A 
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is not obliged to select them from the city 
of Dayton. Lhe 
to the city manager 1s identically that of 
the department heads of a great corpora 
tion to the chief executive; the 


relation of these heads 


relation 
of the manager to the city commission is 
the same as that of th 


directorate; and the 


executive to the 
relation of the 
1S the 

1 

directorate to the 


commission to the voter 
that of the 
holde rs. 


Same as 


stock 


Naturally this proposal aroused much 
antagonism. The socialists opposed it 
for good SOK talistic reasons, since it Was 
based upon the organization of success 
ful private business, its origin was clearly 
“capitalistic.” The politicians ridiculed 
the idea, and their opposition was sim 


Why should the \ ub- 


government by non-residents,” 


‘larly logic al. 


mit to 
hen “there are plenty of men right here 


in Dayton who know how to run our 


town Yet there were other opponents, 
less logical though they may | e been 
more honest and sincere. Phe e respec- 


conservatives dar 


as ‘“‘un-American.” 
th it an 


nned the sugges- 


It seemed in- 
American city coul 
pal liberties couk 


} 1 1 
be preserved without the 


concelvadit 


usual division 
without a Trock- 
mayor, a local legislature, an 
elected comptroller, S¢ alers Ol weights 
and m« asures, and all the 
lengthy list who made voting a Dayton 
hallar 7 


DAlIOT, AS me one 


quilt 


coroners, 


; like vot 


remarke d 
Still many of the 


5€ func- 
the days of Mag- 


na Charta, and their position seemed as 


ing a bed 
tionaries descend tron 
icred as habeas corp is and trial by jurv. 
intelligent 
the most 


But Davton’s electorate IS an 
and, fo1 
part, has outlived the age of 
tion. And it had just had 
illustration of efhciency and inefficienc 
So Dayton turned its back upon the 
past, and, by a large majority, accepted 
the City Manager plan. 

Let us not forget that ultimate re 
sponsibility to the 


and progres ive one, 


superst! 


a persuasive 


| voters resides, not in 
the manager, but in a commission of five 
men. There are no aldermen, no coun- 
cilmen, no Board of Estimate, none of 
the useless lumber that usually makes 
city administration so cumbersome and 
intricate. But the duties of the com- 
mission are not entirely ornamental. 
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One of them, the one who gets the most 


votes, has the title of Mayor; he pre- 

sides over the weekly meetings, repre 

sent the city on ceremonial OCCASIONS, 
id gets plI,? i vear salary, where 

t| other commissioners get $1,200. 
his commission 1s the local legislature, 

in the same sense that the directorate 1s 


the legislature of the corporation. It 


meets weekly and passes such ordinances 
and its ap- 
proval is needed to perform the greatest 
function of gove the adoption 
of a budget. Its most important direct 
ever, 1s the selection 


its wisdom prescribes, 


ronment 


I ponsibility, ho 


of the manager, and, after performing 
this duty, its main occupation ts keeping 
al ( lose cy ¢ upon tl l np rtant ( m= 


1 
pli ee, and assuring itself that he meas- 


ures up to the job. It engages this gen- 
tleman for no specific term, for it can 
if convinced that 


doing his work. 


hre’’ him summarily 
properly 
Cl arly, therefore, the position of com- 
, dignity and 
commission 


he 1S not 


missioner 1s one of great 
responsibility, and the first 


elected was almost ideally representa- 


tive, its members comprising a labor 
leader in the printing trade, an othce 
manager for a large industrial pora- 
t cturer, a brick contractor, 


id 1 mie it 
lhe new charter did not prescribe that 
these gentlemen should select their man- 


Day ton, It 


al 


rel outside of 


free scope to seek him anywhere. Busi- 
ness prudence indicated that a non- 
resident might prove most satisfactory 


that particular moment, for Dayton 
resembled a bankrupt hous 
that badly needed a “‘new deal.’”? When 
reorganization demands the elimination 
of the u selection of the nt, 
business ordinarily 
of its own ranks. A 


busine SS 


nht and the 
a private selects its 
reorganizel outside 
Stranger, since he has no accumulated 
loyalties and is uninfluenced by personal 
long-standing friend- 
ships, 1s clearly best fitted to “hire and 
fre.” Dayton’s new commission offered 
this 


gesting the salary, 


associations ind 
I 
job first to General Goethals, sug- 
hitherto unparalleled 
in American cities, of $25,000 a 
But.General Goethals had duties else- 
where, and it was necessary to get some 
The pro- 


year. 


one not quite so well known. 


cedure was precisely that oF 2 large 
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looking for an execut 
head. Several possible candidates 


corporation 


summoned to Dayton, and their pers 
and professional qualitie Ss were caret 


Of them all Mr. Hen: 


] 
I 


examine d. 
Waite made the most favorable 1m 
s10n Mr. Waite W is not eagerly SOl 
ing the job; he had just declined a | 
that offered him $16,000 a year; hi 
therefore an inde pe ndent 
not obliged to accept the 


agent, and 
novel op 


tunity except on his own terms. Hi 


forty-four years old, had been ed 
ted at the Massachusetts Institut 
lechnology, had started his profes 


career as a transit-man on the Big | 
Railroad, and had worked his way 
g as division engineer, bridge 
gineer, road-master, superintendent 
different lines, finally 
engineer and _ vice-president of ¢t 
Clinchfeld Coal Corporation. His « 
contact with-a municipality had bee: 
chief engineer of public works in Cini 
nati, under the administration of Her 
l. Hunt. Amid the howls of protest 
politicians the Dayton commissio1 
fered Mr. Waite $12,500 a year. Totl 
who shouted that no man with any p 
would accept such a “n 
salary Mr. Waite’s retort 
eloquent and direct. He 
cepting the job out of any sense of pul 
spirit. Naturally he had that prid 
his work which should inspire any p1 
erly constituted professional craftsm 
and he was not blind to the opport 
ties for social service which it present 


servin 


becoming cl 


lic Splil it 
strous’’ 
Was not 


Primarily, however, he had somethi 
to sell to Dayton—his efficiency as 
executive, and Dayton, if it really wis! 
his services, must somewhere approx 
mate their market value. This being 
City Manager was as much a job as tl 
of being a lawyer, a doctor, or a railro 
president; he was not undertaking t! 
work from any passion for public lit 
stepping-stone to a Governor 
ship, a Senatorship, or possibly tl] 
Presidency. Any time Dayton think 
that a cheaper man can do the wor 
better, Mr. Waite 1s ready to quit t! 
City Hall. 

And Mr. Waite selected his subordi- 
nates on the same basis. As an evidence 
of lack of prejudice, he asked representa 
tive Dayton organizations to furnish 


Or aS a 








TAKING THE 


names of the most competent men 


available head each of his 

irtments, but he ne alected to ask the 

e of that order of society who would 
been most prolific in suggestions 

chine politicians. As head of the 

Department of Finance he made an obvi- 

it somewhat unusual appointment 

iT. Hugh I: ° VW all, a distinguishe d cer- 

fed public accountant. Mr. J. E. 

w, aman with a high reputation as 

eer, became head of the Depart- 

of Public another 1n- 

of “government by 

Dr. D. F. Garland, 

stor of a Lutheran church, 

1 that 


ness, Was 


were 


{ 


Service 
non - resi- 
a man who, 
had dis- 
quality known as “‘social 
made superintend- 
the Department of Public We 

Mr. H. P. James, who had 
ember of Dayton’s fre department 
Director of 


I 
which included 


serve 1 


years, became 


an ¢ fhee 


rteen 
Safety, 
rvision of the fire and _ police 
ents. The net 
eI appoin itments was that elim- 


result ot! 


of po litical control for which so 
struggled 
In S¢ le cting 


ees, all political consid- 


1} \ 
nave llikKewlse bee egarded, 
} j } ? | 

1eTt¢ aepe naence eing piacead On a 
\ Service Commission. Mr. Waite 
had five vears in ich t » test 
municipal system. What. then, 

been the results? 


that we have in 
first time in the 
' 


municipal OrganiZa- 


fact 
ilmost for the 


1eW of the 





history. a 
spending money purely on 
would be surpris- 
dehnite evi- 
lences of improvement. The facts 

uight forward are not spectacular or 


matic; the details of municipal 


principle 5, it 


1} 
I nere should not be 


hou —— comprise columns of fig- 

ul contrasting th price ot hose now 
ie 1 

with the prices ies) under the old sys- 


economy in 
type write! 
substantial 
items such as the reduction of the debt. 

Phe Waite régime has not been a 
cheese-paring one. It has not hesitated 
to pay market prices for city employees, 
and there has can a slight increase in 
the tax rate. However, there has been 


tem, ta gib le evidences of 
the urchase ot 


pape I 


ribbons, 


clips, and even more 
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an even greater decrease in other things. 
One of these 1S the death rate, Before 
the Waite régime this stood at 15.7; 
since it has dropped to 1}. Anothe r 
detail is the infant-mortality 
rate -perhaps the severest test of en- 
lightened civic administration; this has 
dropped from 124 per thousand in 1913 
to 87 in 1916. Yet the average Day- 
tonian needs no elaborate statistics to 
that he is living in a changed 
municipal environment. He sees the 
signs on every hand. His streets are 
now painstakingly repaired and cleanly 
swept, whereas six years ago they were 
filled with filth and rubbish. Under the 
old political control the Davytonian had 
difficulty in drawing water from the tap 
for his morning bath; the 

low and the supply sO uncertain 
water famines 

Now water 1s as pene 
tended that it sh 
new 


de crease d 


prov e 


pressure was 
that 
were not infrequent. 

heaven 1n- 
new pumps, 


pipe-lines, new meters, new tu 
bines have produced a practically 
structed 
facilities have been so completely 
ernized, the cost to the 
prec ial ly 
lects its 


recon- 


es 
water system; aad, while these 
mod- 

citizen has ap- 
Dayton now col- 
formerly it 
was permitted to gather u 


unsalubrious he; 


down. 


von 

| | 
garbage, whereas 
rhe de d in 


Ss; a modern reduction 


] 
plant, built by Mr. Waite, not only pro- 
tects the city’s sanitati but brings a 
large revenue from the sale of grease and 
tankage. [he city now has its own 
asphalt plant—an experiment in munici- 


p: iL own — that has produced excel- 
lent resuits it has adopted an elaborate 
] i} t | lopted lal t 
which, unless the 
iation’s greatest engin 


conservancy 


plan of 
I eers are wrong, 
ture fe 0 ls; it has pl: anned 
an¢ be gun building anew comprehe nsive 


ystem bz iS¢ d 


- 


will prevent fu 
| 
i 


sewer § upon the 


ré quire- 


ments, so far as they can be foreseen, of 
1950, it h: is acquired large properties 
which have been set aside for parks; it 


has bail a municipal greenhouse, con- 


structed SE VE ral bridges, planted 
trees, and lighted the 
had never been lighted 
Dayton’s police force, although 
it has not succeeded in solving the 
— vice question, has abolished 
’ closed the Red L ight district, and 
the city outwardly decent and 


new 
thousands of 
streets as they 
before. 


gr. if 


ie 


sate. 
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' t of that 
t I t } ernn t that it exist 
not t { lite lp pert 
: g? rment. and 
( ( ( tortabl ’ 
9 edi gy | every 
| nal 1 1 | } 
) tor ot t I t ) 
t dmuinistrati t in her 
! t ner rage t n, ind 
Zz te knowt the Depart 
ment of Public Welfare. Dayton, li 
) \ cities, espe rally those 
darapidind strial de velop- 
, } t oor q irt t the isand 
lerfed childre its idl orking 
, f vagrants and social 
| } | | for lack 
{ h air and dec roundings 


t lemeé t proviem Lhe new De- 
| ! t of Public Welfare is Dayton’s 
pu wledgment that its respon 
exten tl \nd 
} i) terprises 
} yointed th reat manu- 
fact have long b famous for 
t ttempt » bens l mpl ees 
( nprehended under the name 
t It rk in their organiza 
tions baths, lunch-rooms, gardens, play 
2 ds, lubs, rest-rooms, lectul : 
| h lergarte have neul | 
t | ous| as the tnished 
| luct Since these met ere reo! 
1 th it yn the pl which had 
t | el ped ] pri it< id Sti 
tare ork”’ necessarily became a 
p Cals stem Doct Garland, 
who has charge of this department, ts 
responsible for the p health, recrea- 
tion, parks, correct ind reformatory 
l t it n utd DI eliet | ral i | 
pal lodging-| ind publ 
1g hil 1S lso expec | 
constantly to study the ¢ es that pt 
d ( mverty, del nquen dise iS¢ | 
1 sides redu In the death rate, 


h has revis¢ 1 the milk standard nd 

bacterial 
nt, he has cleaned the pubiic mare 
bakeries al d 


per cent Its 
candy-factories, 


His d 


two hundred thousand school-children 


partme nt examines near- 
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every year, vaccinating the 


unvaccin 


] 1 
providing free clinics where 


Iments can be treated. Its eners 


‘1 ing up” the city extend tO «¢ 

1 on vacant lot ind cond 

( palgns agalnst those CITIZEN 
ittel broad ist papers and rubl 


Doctor Garland has much simplihed 
municipal lodging-house problem b 
nanding of its prospective guest 

da "Ss Wwe rk and a bath 
hav cut the 
cent \ city 


leS Sale 


stipulation 
patronage down 
¢ mploy ment agen 
swomen to department t 


seamstresses to households, and ‘| 
A 


to the local factories city leg 
, 11T | les ] }, t 

Service furni 1¢ eval 1a VIC CO 

dreds of citizens, most of them ri 


1 1 


g those poor and ignorant cl 
so easily become the v 


il IctIMS ¢ 
techni 


alities Lhis departm«: nt 
driven all loan sharks out of town 
made life exceedingly uncomfortabl 


fraudulent instalment houses. 

Most cities are built for adults; 
city plans, with their streets, their al 
their ornate parks, and their speedy 


clearly signify that only grown-up 
expected to inhabit them. Dayt 
uddenly awakened to the fact that 
dren forma Important part of Its | 
lation, and it 1s recasting its pl 
organizati th that as a start 
Dp STreet and alley il all 
I 8 t € p destrians ind dray 
but nature never intended that chil 
hould live in them and derive ¢ 
them their education. In tors 
Waite’s Department of Welfare « 


laygrounds, and 


lished eighteen p 
pul added a 


its equipment. Now marble-sh« 
jackstones, kite-flying, 


slic school similar ann 


baseball, 


swimming are regular municipal act 


ties. Wherever Mr. W alte finds av 
lot he immediately attempts to con 
t into a baseball diamond.  H« 


placed the full of the city 
ernment behind the amateut 


himself one of the m 


force 


baseb 


league; he is 


p rtinacious fans , at these conte 
and has personally established a pl 
cup. Play festivals are more import 


functions than the “‘inaugurations”’ tl 
are still the great days in most Ameri 
municipalities. 


may 


On such occasions 


witness the folk games and f 








TAKING THE AMERICAN 
of dozens of countries. There are 
ipal water Car©r! ivals,v ith rowboat, 
re. swimming aces, an d nre work di 
Davton lights the river-front for 
bathing, and condi ictS a Ls — 
ill, where Mr. and Waite 
etimes | pasate: Sena At i 
DI riat And the city gives 
ments of a more intellectual 
It muni pal concerts, where the 
t Opel tars and the works 
t the gi itest COMposs rs may be heard, 
ien tl ted the power of musi as 
1ucatl force democracy 
| this spirit of benevolence extends 
ose who, lespite great progress in 
nt vears, are still too much neglected 
ountry the wayward and crim- 
lasses Phe Da ton vorkhouse, 
t urban institutions of the kind, 
d that alan of habitual of- 
whit h h; iS long been the di pute 
reformers. A statistical study 
1 that many Daytonians had 
larger part of their lives within 
erving sentences of thirty and 
Can society do anything to 
ese derelicts into normal hu- 
¢ Perhaps not; Dayton, hov 
though it 1s too early to 
usions conce rning its success. 
() thing it can say: these men and 
re making some return to society 
( dis locations | — tee have 
Doctor Ga ind has abolished 
tract-labor ha The women do 


tl sewing and me nding for the in- 
tion they remodel cast off cloth- 
into children’s dresses, which are dis- 


ted, through the Associated Chari- 
to needy families. Besides doing 


outing 


work of the workhouse 

n labor on the levees, in the rivet 
hanne's and vegetable gardens. A new 
trol system has. been established; 
risoners are distributed in the local 


} 


ps and factories; while sometimes 
he women are pl: iced out in such private 
uses as will receive them. Theirweekly 
iges are paid to the Superintendent 
f Correction, who pays the prisoner’s 
bts, and uses the rest for the support 
wife and children. Less than 10 
cent. of those granted these 


violated them. 


nis 
privi- 
leges have 
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Che old-style politician, who still ex- 
ists in Dayton, momentarily looking for 
opportunities to retake his old trenches, 
has a characte ristic 
for this 
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and somewhat vul- 
ystem. He calls 

‘oovernment by bugs.” He has that 
same hostility recently voiced by Mayor 
Hylan of New York for ‘experts’ of all 
kinds especially those from out ol 
town. He reluctantly admits that “‘ thai 
feller Waite is the best of the bunch,’ 
and that he does gi “sood enoug! 
eovernment,” but he has all the 
mosity ot De Pocqueville himself toward 
which the 
reside in 


gar name 


five 
ani 
legislative and 
the Same 
He dislikes an order in which the 
average citizen calls on the Manager 
for enlightenment instead of coming 
around to visit the ward boss 1n the back 
room of 

“Can’t the politicians come back?” | 


a system In 
executive 


body : 


pow? rs 


a saloon 


asked Mr. Waite “Ts your schem« 
boss-proof?” 
‘Not at all,” he replied, quickly 


“They can corrupt the city under thi: 


system even more completely than un 
der any other. That in itself is an argu 
ment in its favor. All power here lie: 
with a commission of five men who art 
elected by popular suffrage. If the peo 
ple elect five politicians these five poli- 
ticlans can dismiss the City Manage 
and choose one with whom they can 
plunder and betray the city in every 
conceivable way. That is just as it 


We « a man com 
plete power to run a city well without 
also giving him complete power to d 
om manner of evil. But the great advan- 
age of the Dayton system is that we 
is precisely who is to blame. It fixes 
ee in one place instead of 

cattering it among a dozen different 
If Dayton becomes a corrupt 
and inefhciently managed town, it will 
— because the citizens prefer to 


ha so.” * 


should be. annot give 


agencies. 


to the 


d into service 


* Since this article was 
W alte has been calle 
Lieutenant-Colonel’ 


Army. Heha 


printer, Mr 
and now holds 
| nited 


sent 


ommission in the 


States sent to | negland to work 


beer 

on transportation idl lems. In keeping with the 
spirit of the Dayton idea, hi ymmissioner of 
Publi Servi e, Mr ] | Barl w, ha been pro- 


moted to the vacant p 
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BY DARRAG 


ELYN CARSE was 
forty-nine and unmar- 
ried. She had been 
the lumber firm of Fol 
well & | 
E¢cen yea rs, 


. t 
arson Tor 


meant evel Ince sne 
1 es ettled “es 
er, nineteen vVvears 
id been then. If one has 


k. time touches the worker 





pe HUOR aS pri ate secret; 


of the hrm s an enviable one 

OiInce | i n, nrst 1d t Cruiser, 
kept pretty much—to quote Rodge Fol- 
well’s sneering condescension—to his un- 
critical ba I k woodlands, Mi S Carse’s 


almost entirely with Folwell. 
is had vastly simplified her duti 
itil, of late, ler WIt and diy 
hard put to it to soften 


been latter's 


judgment of his partner’s obstinate re- 
fusal to admit Roger Folwell, Jr., into 
the firm, and to ground that refusal as 
tactfully and convincingly as possible in 
Larson’s well yenized theory of “be- 
ginning at the lowest rung % Than this 
laboriou hod of attaining place 
through industry nothing could be fur- 
ther from the intention of eitne of the 


senior or jun the ugh 
Saawe 

in the least aware of it, 

om the 


olwell, whose 


F olwells, 
they were not 
their intentions sprang en 
intention of Mrs. Roger | 


in society 


It is worth while noting that no one, 
vith the exception of Mrs. Folwell, 


in old 1 naid. 

had an odd 
unbecoming silver streak run- 
ning up from the quirky little cowlick 
over her left eyebrow, and she had worn 
og} isses TO aid he r ne ar-sighte d eves ever 
Moreover, her plump, 


thought of 
Her 


and 


brown hair, it 1s t1 


girlhood. 


SINnce 
kept hands showed b] 1¢ threads 
t: tiv, ind after a tense day S work 
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appeared at the corners of 
bravely smiling lips. 
haps it was becaus¢ of her dim] 
soft voice with its hidder 
of fun. She was, in personality, 
usual mixture of business efficiency 
appealing femininity. The corners of 
firm, well-shaped mouth 
at least not when 


line S 


1 
the ricn 


never arog 
there Was an 
re little ( 


r did the sau: 


; ' 
trem that is, uf casi 
1 | 1 
( Id be rept ted Ss! Nad the 
reputation among he! fellow 
that endangers the ssessor 8s ¢ 
cr | 
peace of mind. S|! as known t 
¢ slwavs tl oe aes 
iways the same. LNs ¢ i 
; bere ; 
all the office troubles were poured 
2 ’ ] 
her I Mr. Folwell’s almost 
cr cious conhdences with regard t 
xieties and ambitions tor | I 
to the emotional outbursts from thi 


stenog! apher, who QGuarre 
periodic lly with her { .£ ‘ 

But Mr. Folwell would entirely f 
that he had told his secretary anvt 


{ . P , 1 , 
oO R gers last escapade, so that 
; : 

KN 


assistant 
1] 


gelt mul 


new how it came ut, al 
ittie stenographer, — ac 
Miss Carse’s sympathe 

success, had 1 
conhdante on her list for the printed 
vent cards of the wedding. 7 


1 
1 
bookkee per to who! 


nel to 


incen 


| 
there was the 


1 ° m ] oer 
Carse had given a wrist-watch “fron 
co-workers” upon his receiving his 


mission in the Officers’ Reserve train 
camp. He had been ordered We 

ha 1 quite forgotten to write hei until 
month and a half after she had sent h 
a box of home-made doughnuts—and t 
approach of Thanksgiving had recal 
it to his mind. 

These three would have been ast 
ished had they become aware of the hu 
in the notably efficient secretary’s sen: 
tive soul by reason of their neglect. 

“Why should they remember?” s! 
queried, scornfully. ‘‘They don’t real 
belong to me. I just happened into tl 
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vhen the \ le ft the door opt n. Now 
tside 
On this particular afternoon the door 
privat office opened without 
ny and Mrs Folwell flowed In. 
ther word properly expresses the 
of the instan change of the at- 
is her calm and compla- 
ince at once permeated the 
t corners of tl room Phe 
tarv turned from her machine and 
r| took the parcel from th 
t OV d hand 
t ther sweater for you to fn- 
| Carse; you do them so beau 
You'll find three rows done. | 
come from the Red Cross 
re the little girl who answel! the tele 
ne started me on the first two rows 


her I abominated purling. 


nave to take out the row that | 
I’m afraid They were tremen- 
enthusiastic over the garment | 
ed. . . . Quite overwhelmed m« 


lents upon the evenness of 





rk!’ She shrugg¢ d her shoulde rs 
fted her heavy eyebrows with the 
of a bored smile. ‘‘I didn’t tell 

n, of course,” she drawled. ‘‘It was 
I l ig! H is Rodge been in? | Was 
meet him here at twelve 'to go to 
I simply have to take his diges 


hand every fe W davs. He. has no 


igment whatever about eating.” Her 
e, soft and singularly inflectionless, 
ninded Evelyn Carse vaguely of the 


tor which was purring down below. 


‘He h 


as not been here this morning, 


Mrs. Folwell. Correspondence is wait- 
“Oh, well, it’s only one o’clock. Rod- 
lie inherits his mother’s inability to be 
time, I suppose’’—indulgently. She 
lled at her husband’s desk, sweeping 


re 


Hf the pile of lette rs with loose-slee ved 
rm. Miss Carse quietly collected them 
she met the interrogation: 
“Has Mr. Folwell wired you when to 
expect him?” , 
“On the Limited to-night. 
ten-thirty.” 


Arrives at 


‘T wish that he could manage to stay 


it home during these days—at least un- 


til the draft excitement is over.” The 
tone was fretful. ‘‘I’m so 
Rodge.”’ 


afraid for 
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Miss Carse’s Voce be trayed no feeling 
commented, evenly, “I thought 
that you had intended to keep him at 
the farm so that he could register as an 
agriculturist.” 


“We 


as she 


did, but that was for the 
mer only > of course He could get down 
in midweek, and we managed week-end 
parties to keep him alive, but the place 
is impossible \gain the shrug. 
“We're simply trusting to luck that he 


sum- 


now 


will not be drawn. But, of course, if he 
is, his father can buy him off’’—com- 
placently. 

“Tt is excellent training, they say,” 


ventured Evelyn 

Mrs | olwell Stare d at het with impa- 
tient idescension ill concealed behind 
her rising color. 

‘It is quite evident, Miss Carse, that 
you have never been a mother. All sorts 
and conditions of young men, gathered 
up, helter-skelter, and herded togethe 
like animals! Faney Roger one of 
them!’ She shuddered. She rose, with a 
nervous, shrill little laugh. ‘‘ Unmarried 
women are proverbially self-sacrifcing 
about their sons.”’ 

Miss 


sile nt 


col 


Carse was silent, poignantly 
Mrs. Roger Folwell had time to 
regret het words, not from kind-hearted- 
ness, but from diplomacy Her hus- 
band’s secretary had already made het 
famous at the Red Cross as a knitter of 
innumerable helmets and sweaters. She 
rose, with a forced and conciliatory smile. 

*T think that I shall go on and reserve 
the table. 
after one. Tell Rodge that if he 1s more 
than an hour and a half late I shall have 
begun my luncheon. 


1¢ 
And | 


Massilie re s is alw ays ¢ rowde d 


It’s meatless day . 


too! had counted on a 
mignon. Asif my eating whitefish would 
Save France! 


\ stir in the outer office made com 
ment unnecessary. The door opened 
tap-tap, and a youth of 
entered, his fact 
flushed and his ready smile wavering. 

“Waiting long, Old Lady? Greetings, 
Miss Carse. Well—couldn’t help it!” 
Suddenly his face clouded. ‘‘ Most 
damnable lot of officials! Got me for 
speeding, or knocking some old man 
against the curb, rather. Didn’t hurt 
him. Teach him Watch his 
step next time.” 


upon an alry 


about twenty-two 


a less mn. 
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‘Pedestrians never look where they 
are going,” contributed Mrs. Folwell; 
adding, anxiously, “Did they fine you, 
Roddie?” 

“Did they fine me?” he grunted. 
‘‘Lord—I had to make out a check big 
enough to give everybody a slice. Knew 
dad would get huffy if | had to appear in 
court again this month for fast driving. 
By the by, Vliss Carse, tell dad that | 
purposely forgot the ‘junior’ on that 
check when I signed it. I’m strapped. 
He’ll make it good. It was the only 
way I could shut ’em up. Run along, 
Old Lady. I’ve got to have something 
to eat pretty soon, for I’ve had too many 
little smiles since my frugal breakfast at 


gal 


Left alone, Muss Cars« tapped her 


typewriter slowly and evenly, her eyes 
far away, though they saw accurately 
the notes before her [hen she rose 
from her chair and went to the window 
which looked to the east. Somewhere 
Over There boys no older than Rodger 
Folwell were giving up their precious all 
that the world might once more be at 
peace with the peace of the Spirit. 


Yet it Folwell’s 


fault, or even his weakness, that must 


| } — > 
nad not bpeen Roger 


bear the brunt of the blame. She re- 
called him the first time that he had 
come to the office a curly-haired tot of 
three who had captured her heart by 


insisting upon climbing on her lap and 


against her. She 
felt again the thrill of that chubby littl 
body. Mrs. Folwell had taken him 
from her quickly in fear of the germs 
that might adhere to her skirt from the 
to the office. Miss Carse 


} 


while she felt 


snuggling down warmly 


street-car rid 
had laughed about it ever 
a stab of pain. 

| her there h id 
college career, during which many 
ters had been dictated to her for him, 
taking ineffectual cognizance of reported 
escapades that betokened an indulged 


, , 
been the school and 


let- 


weakling. Always there were checks 
sent—checks received with an obvi- 
ously patronizing gratitude. Once or 


twice Folwell had seemingly tried to 
justify himself to her secretary! 

Mrs. Folwell was “‘wrapped up in 
the boy se 
bit,” but 
disciplined, or e\ 


—his 


doubtless he was “‘spoiled a 
every time that Rodge was 
en remonstt ated with, 
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she had one of her spells of hysteria. 
Her heart was tricky, the doctoi 
warned them. . . . He would not 
swer for any strain of emotion.” 
And now this, her latest terror lest 
grim call to manly duty must be hea: 
lest he be shorn finally of the fetters 1 
were making him degenerate. This 
portunity the future offered him 
redeem himself and become 
What would be the end? 

In the outer office the new bookkee; 
was whistling “Over There.” It 
now Miss Carse’s turn to go out to lu 
Vhoughtfully assumed 
looking little toque and well-cut 
hen she went to her desk and slip; 
her key into the 
which was her private and personal « 


a real n 


she 


| eT Siq 


} 


| { , 
lock or the drfra 


Cer. She took out reverently 
loosely wrapped in soft white tiss 
whose mussiness betrayed the numb« 
times it had been removed. From it 
lifted with gentle, caressing hand 
worn Testament bound in brown leat 
which was cut through in the cente 
a deep indentation into the pages. 
father had carried it during the ¢ 
War. The dent had been made at G 
tvsburg. It had saved him. She 
her finger-tip in it lovingly—med 
tively. 

On the fly-leaf was an inscripti 


faded ink: “*To James from his M 
Evelyn Carse.”’ 
For a minute she bowed her head 
it. Miss Carse was not one of thos« 
think the habit of prayer is inefhcient 
Upon the sudden impulse which can 
she protected it carefull) corrugat 
bookkee] 
Yet 


bookkeeper! 
MOK RCC] 


paper, addressing it to th 
who was in a camp out West. 
was not for him. The 
name was Clarence. 
out and posted it. 
A letter was despatched to him 
in the day telling him of its history ; 
mascot and asking him to give it to a 
appreciative young man by the name 
James—especially if there was one w! 
did not seem to have much mail s¢ 
him. It was by far the most daring 
thing that Evelyn Carse had ever dor 
in her uneventful life, and, quite illog 
ically, Roger Folwell had driven her to it 


Then she took 


Love had not passed by Evelyn Cat 
I 
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het In het teens 


late 


ut noting 
earlv twenties she had been rather 


e than ordinarily pretty, for her 
had been alight with an absorbing 
est in life. So Love had smiled at 
re than once invitingly and, when 
had just had re- 
d to plead with her. It was then 
her invalid mother 
forced her trembling lips into a frm 
h yearning negative, and what had 


passed twenty 


the vision of 


breathless ecstasy became a dull, 


mmonplace¢ tragedy. Perhaps it 


} = 
ause this had made unusually 


yression upon he r sensitive spirit 


hen the mother had died, 


leaving 
ee, the love of a man no longer 


loneliness 


] el 
ers sweethearting, no earning 
tection which she had never 

he did not feel ever the lack of 


for the tiny apartment in which 
} 


n 
1 is sne ike d hlled ier nee ds. 


her lite Rather it Was that 

oO atural outlet fo1 the love 

go © Tor ser\ that welled up 

Evelyn Carse was one of 

personalities that yearn for 

1 tnd channel for it save 

dy full and flowing—or choked 
mae 

hen she saw a mother bending 

T e trusting eyes upturned to 

t Evelyi heart felt hungry; it 

she read the list of rollicking 


lege or when, as 
sne had watched a fresh-faced 
| girl relating to | 


rer m¢ ther 
ent of qll- 
I g interest, that the efficient sec- 
f Folwell & Larson felt 
She 


mioconh . mcd 
siggles il Incid 


, some- 

eated. be came iware on 
casions that her craving for that 
1 that she 


most pervasive ot 


n he had not was 


acute 


ictim of that 


ngers—the longing to count as 
ndividual personality, not as a unit 
lump sum of mankind; the yearn- 
hill a 


id f I. 


— 
need which no one 


the envelope which she drew from the 


pile was addressed to her in a strange 
handwriting, vigorous and aggressively 
masculine—not in the like the 


painstakingly Spencerian hand of the 


least 
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bookkeeper—yet the postmark was the 
camp in the West. Miss Carse’s fingers 
trembled eagerly as she tore it open. 
Then she gasped. lhe first words 


leaped to her eyes and fled comfortingh 
down through her brain channels to the 
cockles of her heart. Over and over she 
read them—and over and over again: 


Dear Moruer Evetyn Cars} 

A rush of hot tears choked her throat 
and blinded her grateful tears 
they were, as if her soul’s stifled longing 
of a 
at last. 


sight 


score of years had been answered 
Life suddenly flamed anew. 


Do you know that your Testament mas- 
cot was the very frst erft | ave ever |! 
ceived in my whole life? I « 


ardly believe 
that it s mine } | 


n r get iy trom m ion there 
t et fron But it isn’t the It 

i ect yf it t! t mean most t’< t t 
oe Mother”’ on the fly-leaf 7 
fr I Mother * atthat! if St as re 
well, it up to you to say ho re : MM 
Evelyn Carse, and before you can deci e, 
let me tell you about this applicant for the 
position Of your son 

I’m a nobody jes’ a low-down rporal 
ind I el i anybody | ( t 

here | came from o1 Oo! rents 
I supp: | d then It oh | ve el 
done the customary thing [ ive been 
( rywhere on this continent that 
if lit t rl oO ild take me and lve re 
everything that came my way—and P 
been done, believe me, several tims I’ve 


picked up odds and end ol edu at 


night school; and some dandy books at a cit 
hospital once, when I d ( t " 
eeks, gave me the book habit \s f my 
present job, don’t think I’m a blooming her 
for I’m not el keen abo it net ting | ( 
idventure in it hich appe ils te me of the 
fellows doesn’t get to me at all. I’ve had 
enough adventure | Vant to rest now for 
bit But, you see, Uncle Sam 1s the or 


relative I’ve got—the one person who be- 
or that | belong to. Old U.S. A. 
has been father and mother and all 


tongs to me 


to me, SO 


well, vou must know ho I fee! about it 
vhen vou have the blood in you that fought 
at Gettysburg I don’t know anything 
about yvou—for somehow I didn’t want to 
ask the heutenant any questions when he 


ne vour address for a thank-you letter. 
But | beheve that we vo of 
believe that you have been 
Mother Evelyn, for ] don’t belie 
was a kid that longed for a mother more than 


I have l’ ve lived 1 


oave 


a kind. ] 
ent to me, 


are Tt 
e there ever 


large bun f my time 





out in the open and that makes me sort of 
superstitious, most folks call it. So, since 
our book came, I’ just adopted you, and 
lreamed about you, and bluffed myself into 


the notion that 1t was all real and that I had 


al honest-to-gosh mother back there 
Minne thinking about me when she got 
l 1 the morning and when she said he: 
prayers at night, and writing letters to m 
that begin (I saw it once over one of m 
n rookies’ shoulders) ‘* My own dear Son 
I’m going to read a lot in that book 
one of these days, but just now I can’t seem 
to get past the Hy-leaf. I’ve just got to find 
out if it’s true. If] tnd that there’s love and 
place for me on earth, I can believe the 
Heaven stuff fast enough That would be a 
cinch How about it, Mother Evelyn? Do 


[ get the job? Pass out the truth, no matter 


it 1t is, to 
Your lov Jim 
James | 


ing son, 


CORPORAI LLOWES, 


F 
Such was the beginning of the mother- 
hood of Evelyn Carse. Each day added 
to its profound beauty and each letter 
gave much toward making this relation- 
ship more real, more natural, and more 
simple. Life now held zest and eager- 
ness for her. Subjects of vast impor- 
tance formerly now sneaked their insig- 
nifcance beneath other matters of whose 
had never been conscious. 
Her noon-hour was now spent in wan- 
dering about the shops, softly touching 
odd-sorted masculine garments in the 
section” of the department 
pausing before a counter 
with pocket conveniences in 
khaki-covered cases with the tremulous, 
half-interrogative comment: ‘‘I wonder 
if my son would like that—he’s in train- 
ing in the West.” There was an added 
majesty to living—and 
which she had hitherto only dreamed 
Even the unobservant Folwell noted a 
difference 1n her, and with the masculine 
penchant for huddling (under the fatu- 
ous obsession that he 1s classifying) de- 
cided that Miss Carse was in love. This 
conception of the matte! provoked her 
confidence, and soon the whole office was 
interested in Miss Carse’s adopted son. 
lhe bookkeeper became her chafing in- 
structor in brands of tobacco and wear- 
ing qualities of hosiery, and Folwell him- 
self came to her rescue in matters of 
magazines that a young man might 


existence she 


“*men’s 
stores, Ol 


Spre ad 


a sweetness of 
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prefer. He seemed to revive long- 
interests, and almost wistfully 
spired his bookseller to search out | 
and simple handbooks upon var 
branches of knowledge toward vy 
Corporal Jim Fellowes apparent! 

clined. 


mant 


Save for precious bits too intim 
personal to be held as aught than sac 
Evelyn was wont to share Jim’s lett 
with her employer, and together + 
laughed over his rollicking descripti 
camp life, and penetrating, tho 
humorous, comments upon condit 
and experiences. So it was with ¢ 
delight that she awaited Folwell’s 
layed arrival one morning. With « 
bright and lips tremulous, she har 
him at once the letter that she had 
Just rece ived. 


My DEAREST LITTLE Mortuer, I 
pieces Of news to set the world on 
Firstly, I’m a full-Aledged sergeant; seco 
I’m coming home on leave next 
**Home’’—* Mother’’—Lord! (or must | 


“Fudge!” now?) you can’t imagine 
means to me to write those two words! 

News Number One happened becau 
News Number Two. I had to do somet 
especial to celebrate and to show you tl 
really could amount to something if I tr 
I kept saying to myself, “ Jim, old chap, 
mother will be tickled to death if you ¢ 
’ so I went in for it Chin! 
anybody being either glad or sorry that | 
things! It’s great! And now I say t 
fe llows, just sort of ( isual like I’ve he 
the others say—‘‘ I’m going home next 

may be ordered to France any time 
vou know, so I’m going while the go 
good! Mothe r rather wants to see me, t 
Just like that—and they think it’s th 
dinary stuff like anybody else’s! They d 
know that I back under cover 
laugh until the tears roll down my fa 
unless the tears beat the laugh to it.) O 
I woke up in the middle of the night and 
the idea that I’d dreamed it all and that 
weren't real. I’d rather face the hell of t 
guns than the feeling that pretty near sm 
ered me for a minute. 


promotion,’ 


scoot 


Her eager eves observed that Folw 
did not turn the page to read furt! 
Instead, he almost thrust the letter | 
her hand and spoke harshly. Fol 
was seldom harsh. 

“Quite delightful for you, I am si 
Miss Carse. May I finish this anot! 
time? I shall have to be out for the 1 
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day. If telephone calls come, 
nformation wha 
all into rather a mess by ar 


give 
tevel Rodge has 
rang- 
fraudulent afhdavit for 


he got ¢ aught. 


purchase a 
exemption in case 
} 


anxious agaln, ] 


ther grew sup- 
Carse, who had drawn back sen- 
at his words, took her place at 
machine at once—an infinite pity 
e« in her eyes, while a triumphant 
bulent joy sang a pzan of grati- 

el heart 
West Coast Limited, due at 
five and a half hours late, but 
rriving at last. Dhizzily Evelyn 
t out her hand to steady herself 
train thundered down the rails 
en shivering plattorn Lhen she 
d at herself in sc nd for the 
dth time made ure that she was 
ly woman there wearing violets. 
been Jim’s notion for identifica- 
Lhe great he ur ot het life Vas at 
zen khaki-clad heur vung off 
hes, to be fuss mmediately 
th clamoring groups. ihen, far down 
latform she sp1ec for she 
him at once het son, who had 
to her because, as one of his letters 
uid, ‘‘out t vhol ld they 
tall and straignt a oldierly, he 
ided his way between the groups 
laughing greeting in eyes that 
the shine of excitement and—some- 
s else ah, she knew well what, for 
lips smiled to hid their trem- 


In an instant a bag was plumped 


her feet and she was swept from thx 
nd by strong young arms. 
Why, mother, you have dimples and 


never told me!” 
Gaily the bridged the 
theulty and, quite herself, she retorted: 


Inconseé quence 


{nd your eves, Sonny Boy, are 
wn not green, as you insisted, and 
r } 99 


air is no more red than mine 1s! 
Moth- 


took 


\fte I whi h discoverie Ss, little 
Evelyn, let us Chey 
diner off before time, and 

seemed to be no feeding-station 
vwhere. I’m ravenous! You have 
id dinner, of course? 
shook her head in astonishment. 


| 

cnow 
} 

we iost 


ere 


S] 


iié 
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“Without you? I’ve planned for days 
upon going at once to the little apart 
ment for a nice homey spread!” They 
were trying to take each other casually! 
“Oh, ducky little mother!” he 
claimed, a depth of tone Piving 
to the utter boyishness of 

way you Say that sounds 
to me exactly like cookies! Don’t tell 
me |’ right—or I'll scandalize the 
passers-by by giving you another hug! 
Playfully she moved apart from him 


and, as 1f across vast spaces, sent a stage 


ex 
] 
aione 
Sté idiness 
him. ‘The 


m 


vhisper through two waggling, whit« 
gloved fingers: 


ic? > 
Cookies 


How ! 


her eves danced 
** Deux sor Isn’t that in the Frenc!l 
book I sent you?—lI this 
morning and made them myself.” 
Full ahead,” Jim told th 
grinning cabby that he had 
“It's a 


Stave d he sme 


speed 


“gn 
signaled fror 


AEA. matter of starvation! 

He sank back with a sigh ot content 
and white-gloved hand Was covered 
lightly with large brown one. ‘The si- 
lence was broken only once: 

‘Mother with dimples .. . 1 
meet me at the train waiting di 
ner,” he murmured, dreamily incoher- 
ent, “‘and cookies baked just for me 
and hom ahe ad!’ He laughed In the 
face of a street-light which peered In at 
him. “James, my son, wake up! Some- 


] "9 


body has bee n shooting aope 
The shining days of the brief furlough 
were filled with joyous comradeship and 


into you 


the lamplit evenings crowded wit! 
precious confidences while the soul of 
each of the two waifs of love grew apace. 
Yet Evelyn could not, an she would, 
keep him all to herself, for Sergeant 


Jim became immensely popular at onc 
and she discovered that she must needs 
be autocratic in her choosing. 

Jim himself, gratihed openly, grinned 
in secret amusement. 

“Having a mother,” he proclaimed 
one day, with a wide gesture and laugh- 
ing eves, ‘“‘has given me. the 
‘ongtray’ into the most exclusive circles. 
If | had a father, now, I might be a 


sure 


regular society pet.” And then he 
would have given much to unsay the 


words for the shadow that crept into 
Evelyn’s face. For the first time her 
thoughts fled into the forbidden chan- 
nels of What Might Have 


3een, and she 
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who had, vears since, forgotten the long- 


ing for a lover, now became conscious 


of a strange, vague yearning for a father 
fol her bo 


SO It is that though she said no 
word, she gay him willingly to Fol 
well’s many demands, with plans that 


hlled his hours, and smiled apart at the 


latter’s obvious joy and pride in the 
young fellow’s stanch manliness, even 


as she felt an unanalyzed twinge at Jim’s 
evident pleasure in the older man’s com- 
\ 

Viore than 


busine SS In 


panionship. once she 
tT nde d an 


that he might feel fre 


pre- 
order 
to accept an inv 


excess of 


tation of Folwell’s connivance. 
But it was what began as a casual 
incident that revealed to Folwell him- 


self the depth and nature of his heart 
hunger. 

With both | arson and Folwell as his 
for, like Pilate and Herod, they 
had been made friends together at last 
Jim enjoying an after-luncheon 
cigar in the lounge of the Marquette 
Club when Roger Folwell sauntered in, 
his yellow spats shuffling fashionably 
and his hair sleeked back from a well- 
formed forehead promise had 
never been redeemed. 

““Cheero, Dad!” he offered languidly 
in his toneless, high-pitched voice, 1gnor- 


nosts 


Was 


W hose 


ing the other two as he sagged upon the 
arm of the davenport. ‘The mater says 
that you’re to back me in that new car 
de al. It’s a sample. 
wants it. I have option 
duplicate for a year 


Some body else 
Factory can’t 
possibly. Lied 


up. War work. Told Funston I'd let 
him know before three. Bargain. All 
vou do is make the dollar sign. I'll 


cleat out.” 

\ peculiar satiric line crept about the 
senior Folwell’s lips as he observed, 
quietly: 

“My son, gentlemen! Larson—of 
course and Sergeant Fellowes, Rodge. 
You have heard of him frequently 


Ro lo< had indeed he ard of Sergeant 


Fellowes. He recognized the introduc- 
tion with a careless nod, yawning a 
brief ‘“‘H’yare you?” and ignoring the 
outstretched hand which was swiftly 


withdrawn. Not, however, before Fol- 
well had observed it, and, most unluck- 
ily, Larson. Something livid shot from 
the pale-blue eyes of the sturdy old 
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woodsman who valued a man { 
man’s sake. 
“Don’t make your little boy 


hands, Folwell,”’ he advised, conten 
. “He's 
realizing that a regular 
hate to hurt him.” 

Roger Folwell, Jr., turned a dul 
and his eves flashed hatred. 

“You forget that | am not a me 
of the firm, Larson,” the bored vy: 
voice reminded the other, nonchal 
touching the crux of hostility, “s« 
not have to pret nda pe nchant for 
erate bac kwoodsmen, yr even the S 
a conhdential who has 
recently conhdential enous 
produce him.” 

Larson gasped, and Folwell, s« 
leaped to his feet, white with the fu: 
wrath and humiliation, but Jim 
lowes quietly gestured silence as he 
ered over the sleek youth’s puny hei 

“You’re a nervy young vermin, 
right,” he drawled, softly, ‘“‘for you 
taking long chances, talking like t 
I’m a heap bigger than you are—a 
don’t believe that either one of t 
sentlemen’’—the word was stressed 
nificantly—*‘ would back you.” 

“T won't ask you to apolog 
Rodge,” his father said, grimly, star 
down at him with an oddly curious 
pression. ‘“‘Words from you would 
camouflage. Run along back to 
mother and your friend Funston and 
them that your dad 1s too hard-fst« 


\s | 


ust be Ing conside rate 


he “man 


secretary 


become 


old codget to come across. 
saying, Jim 
But Folwell was distrait. The w 
that his son had spoken still sound: 
his ears, but by some spiritual attrit 
the insolence of the tone wore away 
left formulated a strange new consid 
tion. Evelyn’s son! He had not thous 
of Jim actually as that... . It | 
been an absurd play-acting affair at n 
with him—a jolly fancy, wholeso: 
sane—but Evelyn Carse as the mot 
of a man’s son! The new vision brous 
with it a kind of solemn joy of discov: 
His little secretary, with the bi 
of a man, the heart of a woman, and t 
soul of a child! How well he sudde 
knew her now. How she had tried 
save him the realization of his own sot 
Jim had done the same a few mint 
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And both had endured insults in 
attempt. Yes—by all the logic of 
lity, she was the mother of such as 
Fellowes. A ghost phrase from the 

ame to haunt him: “Lucky chap, 
beauty of 


two sea 


win the most aristocratic 
nid-West and the belle of 
'? Without conscious sequence 
mered the realization that only in 
rhood were such as Evelyn Carse 


iled 


[wo davs later Folwell, seated alone 
is office, sent word to admit Sergeant 
lowes, who was awaiting him. He 
ked up smiling as the tall, straight 
ng figure, thoroughly American in 
ilertness tempered by an easy poise, 
1 the doorway. Then, unaccount- 
‘ he dropped his eyes to his desk and 
ined in spirit. Why—why must this 
nobody be all that he had longed 
his son? 


ng 
a4 


I’m going back to-night, sir,” Jim 
telling him, ‘“‘so I told Mother 


n I’d run in and say good-by to 
this morning, and warn you that | 
making her take a holiday to cele- 

“Quite right.” Folwell was huskily 
'. s Sit down, Jim; you’re not 
1g me from anything | want to do 
e—or half so much.” He 


tly paced the room, pausing at the 


rose and 


dow. ‘‘When this mess is over, I 
likely to need you. I know now that 

| have always needed some one—like 
Miss Carse told me that you 


ve no family and no particular afhlia- 


| hadn’t —three months ago,” 
ighed the boy, adding, with a sweet 
“but I’ve known her | 
ve had a mother and a home to come 
and friends—everything to tie to 

it a fellow could wish for. She’s 
vonder—Mother Evelyn.” He spoke 

verently. 

**She—is—just that.”’ Folwell’s tone 
as singularly controlled. ‘‘And you 
the sort that her son would be.” 

lim flushed with pleasure. “You may 
need a father some day. If so—wher- 
ver you may be, remember that he’s 
here. This war is doing a lot of odd 
things and the oddest of them is its 
revelation of those who are akin. Prom- 
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ise me that, when the war’s over, you'll 
come back to to us, Jim.” 

The young fellow gripped the out- 
stretched hand in an iron grasp. ‘ You’ re 

great, Mr. Folwell! You don’t know 
what this visit has done for me. 

But I’m not going to promise, sir. You 
see” his lips went crooked in an odd, 
cheery smile that twisted “we 
don’t know exactly in what shape we'll 
come back, if we come. You might feel 
bound Not that it matters to me! 
It’s—it’s great’’—his gleamed 
‘just to be allowed to get in on the big- 
gest thing that’s ever happened in the 
world—the biggest fght for the—way 
things ought to be. I get pretty 
chesty over being able to make it. It 
must be—tough on those who are shoul- 
dered aside. Shown up as not fit for a 
man’s fight!”’ 

“Tm glad that you feel that way, 
Jim,” the other said, simply. “Yet | 
knew you did—for I feel that way my- 
self.” 

lhe door was flung open. Both men 
wheeled and moved forward apprehen- 
as Mrs. Folwell rushed into the 
room. Her flushed cheeks and burning 
eyes warned them before the high- 
pitched, unnaturally toneless voice gave 
assurance of her hysteria. 

“Tt’s Rodge!”’ she screamed, clawing 
at her husband’s sleeve. ‘‘He’s told me! 
Rodge, my boy! It will kill us both. 
He says you will do nothing! You must! 
You must stop it at once! Do you want 
to murder me? He can’t go- Don’t 
you see he can’t? Nothing can take him 
from me. Pay them anything 
anything. You never cared for him. 
He would have had to fight brutal things 
all his life but for me! ... And now 
you’re sending him away to be shot down 
in a foreign land. Murderer!” 

“Grip yourself together, Jessica,” 
commanded her husband, sternly. “Call 
Dr. J. K. Frisbie on the phone there, 
Jim—” 

A burst of wild laughter followed his 
words. Clearly she was beside herself. 
She sprang from the chair into which 
Folwell had pressed her and dramatically 
flung out her arm toward the khaki-clad 
figure softly giving the message. 

“Oh, I know what has changed you in 
your notions, Roger Folwell,” she said, 


got 


eves 


sively 





clearly, apparently sane save for the 
gicam in her eye. ‘Rodge is not blind 

and neither am I. . . . But why 
snouldn’t the offspring of the scum that 
the foreign rabble have been sending over 
years go back and fight for 


here for 
them? What difference can it make to 
any one whether or not these outcasts 
come back? \ hat has that to do with 


s99 


Rodge } 


Bg Frisbie will be here at once, 


s Jim told him, quietly, a vast pity 
surging over him at the sight of his 
stanch friend grown suddenly old, “‘so I 


| suppose we 
’ he added, awk- 


guess I’ll run along. 
we oughtn’t to forget,’ 


wardly, shyly as a girl, “that it always 
comes the aside st on—the mothers.” 
. pecial for to-day pea soup Jim.” 

Although Evelyn Carse had many 


times envisioned the words of the ab- 
surdly oyish code the \ hz id agree d upon 
to inform her of the momentous order to 
break camp, she was not prepared for 


the terrific impact the telegram made 


upon her consciousness this drizzling, 
sunless morning. 
Of course they had talked about it 


during those Pp yrecious day 

been vividly with her; 

ally, even jokingly 
olemn joyousness, 


s when he had 

sometimes casu- 
oftener with a sort 
as of a preciously 
And now it 


again 


hazardous adventure. 
had come! Che world loomed 
empty before her—more utterly, hope- 
lessly empty because of the fullness she 
had known. She pressed the paper she 
held close between her palms and sud- 
denly sobbed Sh pping to the 
floor, she buried her face in the 
flung across her typewriter chair. 

No longer the glory of it swept back 
what was in 
boy that had come to her 
inger of soul. 

im in that instant 
blood-soaked filth 
with gore 
by day the nerve-shattering 
and by night the scurry- 
ywhere rats—squeaking 
world 


aloud. 


arms 


the consciousness of store 


for him—her 
ut of loneliness and | 
All she visioned for | 
ot realization 
and crawling garments soggy 


was 


and slime 
roar of the 
ing of rats 
humanly in a 
And for her, a 


guns 
ever 
burrowing rone 


stretch of 


mad. 
silent hours, beating upon her fecund 
imagination to insanity. 

m oJ 


‘I can’t let him go!” she whispered to 
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“T can’t let 
go! It is too much to ask! 


herself, passionately. 
It isn’t 
as if | had had him always. A 
had memories of days when he had t 
his first steps, lisped his name 
or when I had felt his baby fing 
ting my neck, and had comfort 
boyish hurts! He has only just « 
me after all these hungry years. 
has had nothing but hardship 


now—and he is so young and 
O God, | can’t let him go into that 
just yet! I can’t! I can’t!” 


She sprang to her feet as the 
opened and Mrs. Folwell, followe 
her husband, grimly taciturn, surged 
a complacently luxuri: int, languidly, 
triump yhantly, smiling Mrs. Folwell 
“Why, deat me, Miss Carse,” 

drawled in bored surprise, “‘are you 
Oh! pardon he lett 
I hope it’s no bad news that’s uy 
vou so. We all have nd di 
in this world, you know.” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Folwell, 
I’m not at all upset. a 

Folwell, who had never seen his 
secretary downcast im all the yea 
had known her, moved tov are her, ge 
inely concerned, 


of course! 


Ou! ups ad 


and then | used, 
dent in masculine helplessness. 
‘We've just had such wonderful 1 
Mr. Folwell and IJ,” the languo rou 
purred on, with its odd throbbn 
jubilance beneath. “I’m really 
this morning for the first time in we 
Roger has been rejected. H 
impossible, they say—quite. 
come up again. Boys will be b 
know! And when I think how 
chided him for the very indi 
that have saved him! 


S 


€ 
He 


indis¢ ret 
3) ] T 
KRealiy—1 


deserve my luck!” 
Folwell, silent and old, had Saft 
into his swivel-chair, his hands bet 


his knees, his head bowed befor« 
swiftly inquiring glance from Eve 
clear ¢ yes. Her pitiful spirit went « 
the cringing wreck of pride befor 
who was wretchedly 
scorn that her compassio 
he spirit of Evelyn C: a 
detach itself from het body ul Set 
through the years to a bright-h 
ladd of three holding fast to the 
of the man who huddled there—and 


not the man, for then in his eyes 


co nscious Ol 
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of the glorious manhood of his 

on. She became dimly 

t the exquisitely cultured 
on: 


CONSCIOUS 
voice Was 


ng eve nly 


What has become of that poor young 
that tu befriended, Miss Carse? 

lid he go back to his training?” 
Evelyn, brought swiftly back, 1n- 
d her head 1n slight hauteur, for a 


sty of pride was growing upon her. 


I’ve just had news of him. Hi 
has been ordered to France.” 

| olwell lifted his head eagerly. 

lim?” he queried her, a new note of 


ringing through the syllable. ‘Our 


She smiled in confirmation. It was as 
they two were alone and their spirits 
that nice?” drawled Fol- 
easily, as she patted her veil into 

( and moved TOW ard the door. 
Really, it’s a wonderful experience fot 
se boys who have never had anything 
the of the 


Isn’t 


ing Europe at expense 


f rnment. Well, whatever happens 
to him, you’ll have nothing to reproach 
irself for, Miss Carse. I don’t know 


of any other young derelict who has been 
treated royally. Au ret 7%. Roger. 
Pell Roddie to be at Massiliére’s at 


SO 


something mighty had been gathering 
in the breast of Evelyn C the 
breast that no baby lips had touched 
had ever pillowed the weary head of 
sband or child. Something tow- 


arse 


ing, primal, outraged, majestic. Not 
for herself alone rose her defense under 
the goad—nor for her outcast boy, but 
for all the world’s Hagar and Ishmael. 
She seemed taller and, somehow, aflame. 
“No.” Her voice, low and clear, was 


rresting in its quality of contempt. 
‘No. Thank God, there is much that | 
shall not have to reproach myself for 
iatever happens, as you say. [I shall 
not have to reproach myself that I have 
drage ged a man’s pride 1 in the dust and 
linded the light of his eves—the man 
that | had sworn to love and to cherish 
nor that I have taken the body and soul 
of only and weakened them, 
poisoned them, killed them by degrees 
until they are judged unfit to play a 
man’s part among men—thrust aside by 
his own kind with the old cry of the 


his son 
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lepers, ‘Unclean! Unclean!’ Branded 
for life. I thank God that in the years 
that I was not with him my outcast 
boy—the derelict—had only hunger and 
cold, and indifferent cruelty to fight 
against—not the selfish, smothering 
passion which corrodes the soul and 
rejoice s In its downfall So that now he 
may be chosen lead a group of his 
comrades in the battle for the world’s 
freedom. .. .” 

“Well, really!’ Mrs. Folwell’s voice 
was shrill as she vainly strove for her 
scattered dignity and poise. ‘Your 
beautiful dramatics have quite carried 


you , Miss Carse. You’ve had your 
theatrical fling and now you'll pay for it 


Miss Carse leaves your employ 


away 


Roger, 
at once.” 

Folwell gathered himself dazedly out 
of the vortex of emotions into which her 
passionate rusk of eloquence had swirled 
him. 


“Miss C 


arse is leaving immediately, 
Jessica,” he told his wife, quietly. ne 
has been all arranged for some days. 
Will you go without any further 
comment, and let me make the prepara 
tions necessary for giving over her work 
to some one else? 

He the after 
magnificently sweeping exit, 
gazing at his secretary 
more held a 
spoke: 

“Two cannot go upon routine ways 
and pretend unconsciousness when flam- 
Truth stands in their midst, Eve- 


now, 


his wife’s 
and stood 
with eyes that 


vision. Finally he 


closed door 


once 


ing 
lyn. ” He walked to the window 
and stood there looking out over the 
smoky city with jagged gray shapes 
against a leaden sky. There was a con- 
trolled staccato note in his voice when 


he spoke again: “A new relief organiza- 


tion, loosely affiliated with the Red 
Cross, 1s in need of an executive secre- 
tary in Paris—a woman who has brains 
and a heart, nicely balanced. I have 


secured the post for you—if you care to 
take it I thought—you might see 
Jim sometimes, perhaps. .. . It 
not that, however, which motivated me 
chiefly. I want to send some on 
to help, some one whose going will daily 


was 


let me feel that I am sacrificing a bit of 

‘. . ° L . 
my life to—save the rising generation 
from slavery and—rottenness.”’ 





Camps in China’s 


BY ROY 





| Was alre ady mid- 
: | January when the ex- 
< > | pedition left Ta-li-fu, 
] ° 
Poy —<| the largest city in the 
(>) y) ° . ; 
bX: f5,| Interior of Yun-nan 
> | ] = ° 
) Sy WF Grape Province, China. For 
Saw 6 
CASA LORRY sixteen days we had 


traveled steadily southward toward the 
and at last camped on the sum- 


tropics, , 
a wooded ridge from which we 


mit of 


could see a wide valley and the glint of 
a silve river. : 
Early the next morning the narrow 


mountain trail abruptly left us on a jut- 
ting and wandered uncer- 
tainly down to lose itself 


promontot! y 
a steep ravine 


in a veritable forest of tree-ferns and 
sword-grass. The slanting rays of the 
sun drew long golden paths into the 


mysterious depths of the mist-filled val- 
ley. To the night a giant sentinel peak 
of granite and naked, from 
out the enveloping sea of green which 
in huge ascending billows 


rose, gaunt 


] } 
swelled away 


We rested in our saddles until the 
faint tinkle of the bell on the leading 
mule announced the approach of the 


caravan, and then picked our way slowly 
down the steep trail between the walls 


of tangled vegetation. In an hour we 


were breathing the moist, warm air of 
the tropics and riding across a wide 
V alley as level aS a floor. lhe long 


stretches of rank grass, far higher than 
our heads, were broken by groves of 
feathery bamboo, banana-palms, and 
splendid trees interlaced with tangled 
Near the base of the mountains 


vines 
a Shan village nestled in the grass. The 
bamboo houses, sheltered by trees and 


roofed with thatch in the 
boat, and the 


bushes, were 


shape of an overturned 


single street was wide and clean. Could 
this really be China? Truly, it was a dif- 
ferent China from what we had seen 
before! It might be Burma, India, Java, 


ut never China. 
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Before the door of a tiny house 

woman spinning. A real Priscilla, s 
what strange in dress, to be sure, 
with a mouth streaked with betel- 
but Priscilla all the same; and i 
proper place beside her stood Johi 
den. A pair baggy trous 
hitched far up over one leg to show 
intricate 


of loose, 


tatoo designs beneath, a s 
and a white turban com; 
John’s attire, but he grasped 
almost as ancient in design as th: 
the Pilgrim fathers. Priscilla kept 
eyes upon the spinning-wheel, but Jo! 
gaze could by no stretch of imaginat 
be called ardent, even before we 
peared around a corner of the house 
the pretty picture resolved into its rij 
ful components—a surprised, but 
unlovely, Shan girl and a _ well- 
vellow-skinned native who stared 
brown and open mout 
him 


coat 


wide eyes 
what have 
fancy of a disordered brain. 

For into his village, filled with 
memorial peace and quiet, where 
day was exactly like the day before, 
suddenly ridden two big men wit! 
skins and blue eyes, and a little 
with lots of hair beneath a broad sun-! 
met. And almost immediately the lit 
one had jumped off the horse and poi 
a black box at him and his Priscilla. 
but without loss of dignity, P 
cilla vanished into the house, but |. 
Alden stood his ground, for a be: 


must seemed to 


once, 


new tin can had been thrust inti 
hand and, before he had really dis 
ered what it was, the little person 


smiled at him and turned her atte 
to the charming street of his villa 
There the great water buffaloes laz 
chewed their cuds, standing guard « 
the tiny brown-skinned natives \ 
played trustingly with the calves aln 
beneath their feet. 

Such was our invasion of the first S 
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we had ever seen, and regrettu 

across the plain 
grass toward the Nam- 
[wo canoes, 


ae away 
of waving 
each dug out 
ngle log, and tightly bound to- 

ed the ferry, but the packs 
yn across the muddy and 


River. 


stream 


nule vere made to swim to the 
bank. Shortly afte leaving the 


ve emerged from the vast stretches 

k vegetation into the 
which stretched 

undulating plain from the river 
mountains. 

ho ducks OI 

flocks of cranes rose from the helds 

eled in ever-widening 

r heads until they 

( yee Ss ol f the sky. 

in the dis 


open rice- 
away In a 


Strangely enough, 
geese, but three 
! 
spirals 
were lost in 
ance We SaWw a WOt ded 
vith a few w isps ol smoke curling 
summit, but not until we were 
her did we realize that its be au- 
sheltered thi thatched roofs of 
village ot leng 

was only the “re 
of the little town, aul’ lia the 
the opposite 
i\ the shops and markets. 


am pe d On a di y rice 


, 
ctive, tne 


Sl¢ I of 


dyke where a 
separated us from the 
t house. As 

| announced our coming to the 


] 
soon as th 


and requested an interview at 
lock. Wu, the interpreter, and [| 
tne 7 tX -built 
hehtfully hibiting 
foreign articles which evinced its 
ty to Burma 


be a large, well 


cool and ex 


, 
ere received by a suave Chinese 


ary who hortly int! roduced tne 
larin”—a young Shan of not 
} 1 | 

lan twenty years who had only 

succeeded | late father as 

f the village. Lhe boy V as dressed 
exceedingly long frock-coat, rathet 


nd frayed about the elbows, 
n combination with his otherwise 


lative dress gave him a m t 
rdinary appearance 
( disc tee th t the Chinese 
\ > who did Il the talking, was 


er behind the throne.” H« 
ackagt ot te 
but the 


ed my gilt of ap a with 

informati 

inting localities for which we 
| 


as not forthcoming it Vv per 


pieasure, 
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ctly evident that he wished only to get 
us out of his district 

himself of the responsibility of our 
afety. During the conver 
isted over an hour, the 


and thus relieve 
sation, which 
young Shan was 
not consulted and did not speak a word; 
he sat stolidly in his chair, hardly wink- 
ing, and except for the constant supply 
of cigarettes which passed through his 
hingers there was no evidence that he 
even breathed. 


There 


monastery, 


large Shan Buddhist 
bamboo-walled and thatched 
vith straw, on the hill high above our 
camp, and at sunset and daybreak a 

usical chant of childish voices floated 
down to us 1n the mist-filled valley. All 
day long tiny vellow-robed fgures 
squatted on the mud about the 
temple like a flock of birds peering at us 
with bright, round eyes They were 
wild as hawks, little priests, and, 
although they sometimes left the shelter 
of thei walls, they 

ed below the bushy hedge surrounding 


Was a 


walls 


these 


temple never vent- 


our rice-held. In the village we saw them 
often, wandering about the streets or 
sitting in yellow groups beneath the 


eiant trees which threw | 


a weicome shade 
almost every They were not 
all children; finely built youths, or men 
so old that the) like wrinkled 
bits of lemon-peel, passe d to and fr to 


hill 


rth of 


house ° 
seeme d 


the temple on the 


here 


is no dea priests, for every 


family in the village with male children 
} } 
Is required to send at least one boy to 


ive a part of his life under the 
of the Church. He must remain thre 
1 longer if he wishes. The 
priests are fed by the monas 
then 


tutelage 


tery, and 
tant item 
consists merely 


clothing is not an 
f expenditure, since tt 


Impo! 


of a straw hat and a vellow robe. The 
lead a lazy, worthless life, and from 
their sojourn in religious circles they 
learn only indolence and idleness. 

The Shan tribe is a large one with 
many subdivisions, and it is probable 


that at one tim they inhabited a large 


part of China south of the Yangts« 
River indeed, there is reason to believe 
tl the Cantonese Chinamen - ar 


of Shan stock, and the facial re 
el iblance between the two races 1S Cer- 
tainly remarkable 


The Shans are a short, strongly built 
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race with a distinct Mongolian type of 


features and rather fair complexions. 
Their dress varies decidedly with the re- 
gion, but the men of the southwestern 
part of the province near the Burma 
frontier wear a pair of enormous trou- 
sers, so baggy that they are almost 
skirt-like, a white jacket, and a 
white or pink turban surmounted by a 
straw hat. The women dress in 


lara 


huge 


white jackets and skirts of either striped 


or dark-blue cloth; their turbans are of 
similar material and may be worn in a 
high cylinder, a low oval, or many other 
shapes, according to the particular part 
of the province in which they live. 

The day following our arrival in Meng- 
ting was the weekly market, and when 
Wu, our Chinese interpreter, and | 
crossed the little stream to the business 
portion of the village we found ourselves 
in the midst of the 
crowd of natives it 
fortune 
with color, 


most picturesque 
been my 
It was a group flashing 
and every individual a study 
for an artist. There blue-clad 
Chinese, Shans with tatooed legs and 
turbans of pink or white, and Burmans 
dressed in brilliant purple or green; Las, 
yellow-skinned Li-sos, flat-faced Pa- 
laungs, Was, and Kachins in black and 
red strung about with beads or shells. 
Long swords 


has ever 


to see. 


were 


those who did not carry a spear or gun, 
and the hilts of wicked-looking daggers 
peeped from beneath dee sashes. 
Every man carried a weapon ready for 
instant use. 

Nine tribes were present in the market 
that day and almost as many languages 
were being spoken. It was a veritable 
Babel, and half the trading was done by 
signs. The narrow street was choked 
with goods of every kind spread out 


upon the ground. Fruit, rice, cloth, 
nails, knives, swords, hats, sandals, 
skins, horns, baskets, mats, crossbows, 


arrows, 
of other 
use. 
Dozens of natives were arriving and 
departing, bringing new goods or pack- 
ing up their purchases; under open, 
thatched pavilions silent groups of men 
were gambling with ‘“‘cash”’ or silver, 
and in the “tea-houses” white-faced 
men lay stretched upon the 


pottery, tea, opium, and scores 
articles of food or household 


couches, 





hung from the shoulders of 
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rolling pills of opium and obliviou 
the constant stream of passers-by. 

It was a picturesque, ever-chang 
group, a kaleidoscopic mass of life 


color, where Chinese from civilized C 
ton drank and gambled and smok 
with wild natives from the hills or 


depths of the fever-stricken jungles 

The Kachin women were extrao 
nary-looking individuals. They 
short, and strongly built, with a mo; 
coarse hair cut straight all around 
thick lips stained with betel-nut. T! 
dress consisted of a short black jack 
and skirt reaching to the knees or 
mented with strings of beads and px 
of brass or silver. 

There were only a few Burmans in t 
market, although the border is hard! 
dozen miles to the west. The girls W 
especially attractive for their brig 


pretty faces seemed always ready 
break into a smile, and their grace! 
figures, draped in brilliant  saror 


were in delightful contrast to the ot! 


not over-clean, natives. The Bur 
girls were not chewing betel, wh 
added to their distinction. The lips 


practically every other man and wom 
were stained from the red juice, whic! 
in universal use throughout India, 
Malay Peninsula, and the Dutch | 
Indies. 

The permanent population of Me 
ting is entirely Shan, but during the w 
ter a good many Cantonese Chinan 
come to gamble and buy opium. | 
drug is smuggled across the border ve 
easily and a lucrative trade 1s carrie d 
It can be purchased for seventy- 
cents (Mexican) an ounce in Burn 
and sold for two dollars an ounce 
Yun-nan-fu, and for ten dollars 
Shanghai. 

Every morning the valley at Me: 
ting was filled with a thick white m 
and when we broke camp at daylig! 
bound for a tiny village called Nam-k 
three miles from the Burma border, « 
mule was swallowed up in the fog 
soon as it left the rice-field. We follow 
the sound of the leader’s bell, but 
until ten o’clock was the entire cara 
visible. For thirty li the valley is bro 
and flat as at Meng-ting and filled 

2 luxuriant growth of rank grass, | 


narrows suddenly where the river | 
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| its way through a range of hills. 
rail led uncertainly along a steep 
through a dense tropical jungle 
and huge ferns, broad-leaved 
as and giant trees laced and inter- 
with thorny vines and hanging 
rs formed a living wall of green 
nenetrable as though it were a net 
el. 
followed the patn al lav, some- 
picking our way among the rocks 
above the rivet idding along 


damp earth almost at the water's 
and camped at night in a little 
ing where some adventurous native 
uught the jungle 
vas in ruins and the 


} 
na 
alia 


{ amboo hut 


were overgrown with a tangle of 
thing vegetation 

had seen ni amma t the 
along the road wer fascinating 
nt green parrots screamed in the 


ops and tiny sun-birds in garments 


1 and gold and purple flashed acr« 


SS 
rail like living jewels. Once we 
1 a strange whir and vy a huge 
| lapping heavily ov the river, 
beat of his stitt g-teathei 
ng like the motor of an aeroplane 
00 - partridges called from the 
and dozens of untamil: rd 
filled the air. 
eleven o’ clock on tne I lI Ving 
1g we passed two thatched huts 
ttle clearing beside the trail and 


ae remarked 
not tar awa VV 
and were delighted. [w 


trees, like great m elias, spread 


Camping- 
reached it 


Yas 


enor- 


dark shade abovs sparkling 
on the edge or abandoned 
ld From a pat oT gre und is 
iS a floor, wher l tents were 
1, we could look across the brown 
dikes to the inclosing walls of jungle 
p to the green mountains be- 
\ half-mile fart the 
but hidden away among the jun- 
a picturesque Shai age of a 
huts, vhere tne Tul d Ve 

| be able to nl | nunte! 
th ugh there we! Io Nn es within 
mile of the Camp, We vere Sur- 
1 on our first night to heat cks 
ng in the jungk The note was 
that of the ordinary barn-vard fowl, 


ended somewhat n 


pt that it 
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abruptly. The next morning we dis- 
covered Chanticleer and all his harem in 
a deserted rice-feld, and he ew toward 
the jungle in a flash of red and gold. 


I dropped him and one of his hens 


with a right and left of ‘‘sixes’’ and 
found that they were jungle fowl! (Gai 


ulus) in full plumage. The cock was a 
splendid bird. he long neck-feathers 
hackles) spread over his back and wings 
like a shimmering golden mantle, but 


hardly beautiful than the 


were more 

black of his under parts and green- 
glossed tail. Picture to yourself a 
*‘black-breasted red game cock” and 


you will have him in all his glory except 
that his tail is drooping and he is more 
pheasant-like in his 
The female was a trim littl 
to her brown feathers 
looked exactly hke a well-kept “game 
bantam” hen. 
he jungle-fowl is 


bearing. 


bird with a 


pene ral 


hlac sheen al d 


direct ancestol 
and rr 


the 


hens OSTEI 


ot barn-vard 


Ou! 9 
which were probably frst domesticated 
in Burma and adjacent countries 
before the dawn of authenti 
\ccording to tradition, the Chinese 1 

ceived their poultry from the West 


about 1400 B.c., and they are figured in 


ne 
long 


histo! 


Babvlonian cylinders between the sixth 
and seventh centuries B.c.; although 


they were probably introduced in Gareece 


through Persia, there 1s no direct evi- 


dence as to how and when they reached 
I urope. 

(Jur most exciting sport at the ame 
ting camp was hunting monkeys. Every 
morning we heard querulous notes, 


yunding much like the squealing of very 
pies, which were followed by 
When the shrill 


highest pitch 


ung pup 
ne-drawn siren wails. 
notes had reached their 
they would sink into low, full tones ex- 
] 


ceedingly 


musical. 


The calls usually started shortly after 
daylight and continued until about nine 


day Was dark 


answered trom 


later if the 
They would 
t parts of the jungle 


o cloc k, ( 
rainy 
differen 
tim¢ rom half a dozen places 
sly. he 


were 


be 
and some- 
simulta- 
native ssured us that 


DY NOd-2Zu no 


started 


t| made 
kevs), and several times we 
put but they always 
before we found a way through the jun- 
the ich they Came 


¢ ‘4 icS 
in 


suit, ceased long 


gle to spot fi wl 


om 
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At last we succeeded in locating the 
animals. 

We were inspecting a line of traps 


placed along a trail which led up a valley 
to a wide plateau. Suddenly the puppy- 
like squealing began, followed by a low, 
tremulous wail. It seemed almost over 
our heads, but the trees were empty. We 
stole silently along the trail for a hun- 
dred yards and turned into a dry creek- 
bed which led up the bottom of the 
forested ravine. 

With infinite caution, breathing hard 
from excitement, we slipped along, scan- 
ning the top of every tree. A horn- 
bill sitting on a dead branch caught 
sight of us and flapped heavily away, 
emitting horrid squawks. A flock of 
parrots screamed overhead and a red- 
bellied squirrel followed, persistently 
scolding at the top of its voice, but the 
monkeys continued to call. 

The querulous squealing abruptly 
ceased and we stood motionless beside 
a tree. For an instant the countless 
jungle sounds were hushed in a breath- 
stillness; then, low and_ sweet, 
sounded a moaning wail which swelled 
into deep, full tones. It vibrated an in- 
stant, filling all the forest with its rich- 
ness, and slowly died away. Again and 
again it floated over the tree- -tops and 
we listened, strangely moved, for it was 
like the music of an exquisite contralto 
voice. At last it ceased, but before the 
echoes had reached the valley the jungle 
was ringing with an unlovely siren 
screech. 

The spell was broken and we moved 
on, alert and tense. [he trees stretched 
upward a full one hundred and fifty feet, 
their tops spread out in a leafy roof. 
Long, rope-like vines festooned the up- 
per branches and a luxuriant growth of 
parasitic vegetation clothed the giant 
trunks in a swaying mass of living green. 
Far above the tall trees a gaunt gray 
monarch of the forest towered in splen- 
did isolation. In its topmost branches 
we could just discern a dozen balls of 
yellow fur from which proceeded dis- 
cordant wails. 

It was long range for a shot-gun, but 
the rifles were all in camp. I fired a 
charge of “BB’s” at the lowest mon- 
key, and as the gun roared out the tree- 
tops suddenly sprang into life. They 


less 
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were filled with running, leaping, ha 
forms swinging at incredible speed fi 


branch to branch—not a dozen, but 
score ot monkeys, yellow, brown, 
gray. 


lhe one at which I had shot seen 
unaffected and threw himself full twen: 
feet to a horizontal limb below and 
the right. I fired again and he stopp 
ran a few steps forward, and swung 
the under side of the branch. At t! 
third charge he hung suspended by 
arm and dropped to the ground. 

We tossed him into the dry creek-b 
and dashed up the hill where ¢ 
branches were still swaying as the mo 
keys traveled through the tree-to; 
They had a long start and it was a ho, 
less chase. At every step our cloth 
were caught by the clinging thorns, « 
hands torn, and our faces scratched ar 
bleeding. In ten minutes they had d 
appeared and we turned back to find t| 
dead animal. It was a young male, an 
I knew at once that it was a gibb 
(Hylobates), for its long arms, rou 
head, and tailless body were unmistak 





able; but in every species with which | 


was familiar the male was black. TT! 
one was yellow and we knew it to bi 
prize. That there were two other speci: 
in the herd was certain, for we had se 
both brown and gray monkeys as thi 


dashed away among the trees, but th 


gibbons were far more interesting tha 
the others. 

Gibbons are probably the most prim 
tive in skull and teeth of all the anthr 


poid, or man-like, apes—the group whic! 


also includes the gorilla, chimpanzee, ai 
orang-utan. They are apparently 


earlier offshoot of the anthropoid stem, 


as held by 
giant apes and man are probably a lat 
branch. Gibbons are essentially orice: 


tal, being found in India, Burma, Sian 


Tonking, Borneo, and the islands 
Hainan, Sulu, Sumatra, and Java. 
For the remainder of our stay at t| 
Nam-ting River camp we devoted ou 
selves to hunting monkeys, and so: 
discovered that the three species we h 
first seen were totally different. 
the yellow gibbon, another a 
baboon (Macacus), and the third a hu; 
gray ape with a long tail (Pygathri 
known as the /angur. On the first d: 


most authorities, and th 


One was 
brow n 


| 
| 
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three species were together feeding 
ipon some large green beans and this hap- 
pened once again, but usually they were 
in separate he rds. 

Phe gibbons soon became extremely 
wild. Although the same troop could 
usually be found in the valley where we 
had first discovered them, they 
hillsides on which it was almost impossi- 

le to stalk them becaus« of the 


jungle. 


chose 


thorny 
Usually when they called it was 
from the upper branches of a dead tree 
they could not 
inch of the ground below, but were al- 
most beyond the range of a shot-gun. 
Sometimes we climbed the slopes almost 


where only scan 


every 


on our hands and knees, grasping vines 
and creepers, drawing ourselves up by 
tree - trunks, crawling under 
hrubs and_ bushes, slipping, 
scrambling through the 


thorny 
falling, 
inde scribable 


tangle. We went forward only when the 
calls were echoing through the jungle 
and stood motionless as the wailing 
ceased. But in spite of all our care they 


Then in sudden 

a tremor of the 

branches, splash after splash of leaves, 
Vou. CXXXVII.—No. 817.—17 


or hear us. 
the re would be 


would sec 


silence 





THATCH ON THE 


NAM-TING RIVER 


and the herd would swing away through 
the trackless tree-tops. 

The gibbons are well named //y/obates, 
or “tree-walkers,” for they are entirely 
arboreal and, although awkward and al- 
most helpless upon the ground, once 
their long thin hands touch a branch 
they become transformed into veritable 
spirits of the tree -tops. They launch 
themselves into space, catch a branch 
twenty feet away an in- 
stant and hurl themselves to another. It 
is possible for them to travel through 


to swing for 


the trees faster than a man can run on 
open ground, and when one examines 
their limbs the reason is apparent. The 
forearms are so long that the tips of the 
fingers can touch the ground when the 


animal stands erect, and the slender 
hands are longer than the teet. 
We left Nam-ka with much regret. 


Its resources seemed to be almost ex- 
hausted, and one of our hunters assured 
us that at a village called Ma-li-ling we 
would find excellent shooting. We asked 
him the distance and he replied, “ About 
a long bamboo joint away!’ There 
proved to be two Ma-li-lings, one in 
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Burma and the other in China, and be- 
fore long we were hopelessly bewildered. 

We did not wish to go into Burma 
because of possible political dithculties, 
since we had no passports for English 
territory; but in order to determine 
where we were we decided to cross the 


borde r to a called Ma-li-pa, 


village 


where a Shan told us a hundred for- 
eign soldiers were stationed. We were 


quite certain that they must be native 
Indian troops, but thought that a white 
othcer might perhaps be in command. 
We reached Ma-li- pa about 
o'clock In the afte rnoon and found it to 
be a straggling village built on two sides 


one 


of a deep ravine with a mixed population 
of Shans and Chinese and a few Bur- 
It happened to be the weekly 
market and the “bazaar” 
crowded. A number of Indian soldiers 
in khaki were standing about, 
wife called out to me, “I wonder if any 
one of them speaks English.” Instantly 


mans. 


day Was 


and my 


a little fellow approached, with cap in 
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hand, and said, ‘Yes, madam, I| sp: 
English.” 

One realize how strange 
seemed to hear our own language fri 
a native in this out-of-the-way spot! | 
was the **compounder,” or medical ; 
sistant, and told us that the hundr 
native troops were under the charge 
a white othcer whose house was on tft] 
opposite side of the river gorge. H 
guided us to a temple, and while t] 
mules were being unloaded in walked 
tall, handsome young British officer w! 
introduced himself as Captain Clive. | 
Was almost speechless with surprise 
seeing my wife, for he had not spoken 
word of English or seen 


cannot 


a white pers 
his arrival at this lonely 
months betore. 

He asked us at 
quarters for tithn 
gladly. On the 
news of the 


SINCE post | 


once to come to 
and we accept 
Way he FAVE US OU! 
outside 
been be yond communication of any 
for months, and we that tl 
United 


diplomatic 


world, for we | 


le arne d 
States had 


relations Wit 


seVel 











Germany. 

Captain Clive’s bungal 
was a bamb 
a broad verand 
and thatched with straw. | 
was delightfully cool a 
dark after the olare of tl 
vellow, sun-baked plains, a1 
in perfect orde Fs lhe cart 
which Britishe rs take to keep 
from “letting down” whil 
guarding the frontiers of thei 
vast empire 1s proverbial, and 
Captain Clive was a splendid 
example of the Indian ofhcer. 
He was as clean-shaved and 
well groomed as though hi 
had been expecting us for 
days, and the tifhn to whic! 
we sat down was as dainty) 
and well served as it could 
have been in the midst of 
civilization. 

Captain Clive was in com 
munication by 
with Lashio at the end of 
the railroad and received 
resume of world news two o1 


two-room 
house with 


heliograp! 








4 TRAVELING PUNCH*AND-JUDY SHOW 


three times a week. Witl 
mirrors during the day and 


ee 

















BEFORI THE DOOR OF A TINY HOUSE SAT A WOMAN SPINNING 


t night messages were flashed Ma-li-pa a heliograph from Rangoon 

fron mountain-top to another, and — announced that “ The Asiatic Zoological 
ler favorable conditions reached Expedition of the American Museum of 
shio in seven or eight hours. Natural History isespecially commended 


We pitched our tents a short distance — to his Majesty’s Indian government, and 
m the barracks in an open held, for permission is hereby granted to carry on 
vas no available shade. Although its work in Burma wherever it may 


Captain Clive was perfectly satished desire.” This was only one of the many 


vith our passports and credentials, he courtesies which we received from the 
uuld not let us proceed until he had — British. 

ommunicated with the Indian govern- The morning following the receipt of 
ent by heliograph. The border was the heliogram we broke camp at day- 


being guarded very closely to prevent light. When the last mule of the cara- 
German sympathizers from crossing into van had disappeared over the brown 
Burma from China and inciting the hills toward China we regretfully said 
native tribes to rebellion. farewell and rode away. If we are ever 

I Decembe r, I9G15, a rather serious again made prisoners of war we hope 
prising among the Kachins in the our captor will be as delightful a gen 
Myitkyina district on the upper waters tleman as Captain Clive. 


of the Irrawaddy River had been incited From Ma-li-pa we traveled almost 
D\ a foreigner, | believe, and Clive had as- duc north to the Salween River. Phe 
sisted in suppressing it. The Indian country through which we passed was a 


government was taking no further succession of dry, treeless hills, brown 
chances and had given strict orders to and barren and devoid of animal life. 
irrest and hold any one other than a On the evening of the third day we 
native who crossed the border from reached the Salween at a ferry a few 
China miles from the village of Chang-lung, 


On the afternoon of our fourth day in where the river begins its great bend to 
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the eastw ard and across the 
border from China into Burma. 

The valley is devoid of human life 
except for three boatmen who tend the 
ferry, but the deserted rice-held along a 
shelf showed evidence of for- 
On the slopes far up 


Swe ps 


narrow 
mer cultivation. 
the side of the canon is a Miao village, 
a tribe which we had not 
Probably the valley is too unhealthy for 
close to the Wate r’s 


seen before. 


any natives to live 
edge, and even at the time of our visit, 
in early March, the heated air was laden 
with malaria. 

Lhe ferry was a raft built of long bam- 
boo poles lashed togethe r with vines and 


creepers. It floated just above the sur- 
face and was half-submerged when 
loaded. The natives used a most ex- 


traordinary contrivance in place of oars. 
It consisted of a piece of tightly woven 
bamboo matting three feet long and two 
feet wide at right angles to which was 
fastened a six-foot handle. With these 
the men nonchalantly raked the water 
toward them from the bow and stern 
when they had poled the raft well into 
the current. The invested capital was 


’ 
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not extensive, for when the fe rl 
“propellers” needed repairs a few hi 
work in the jungle sufhced to make 
entire new outht. 

The ferrymen were stupid fell 
half drugged with opium, and assure 
that there were no mammals neat 
river. They admitted that they sor 
times heard peacocks, and while 
tents were being pitched on a st 
sand-bank beneath a giant. tree 
weird cat-like call of a peacock ech 
up the valley. It was answered by 
other farther down the river, and the 
port of my gun when I fred at a | 
brought forth a wild pe-haun, pe-ha 
pe-hau ni from half a dozen places. 

We spent nearly a week hunting t 
birds, but they were by no means ea 
to kill, because the jungle was so ceri 
and parched that we could only get th 
by waiting at the edge of the river wh 
they came to drink in the early mornu 
and evening. 

The Chinese believe that the flesh of 
the pea-fowl is poison, and our servant 
were horrifed when they learned that 
we intended to eat the birds. They full 
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THE WATER BUFFALO MAKI 


PLACID STEEDS 








CAMPS 


ted that we would not survive the 
—_and even when they saw we had 
enced no il] effects, the \ could not 
rsuaded to touch any of it them- 

An old pe acock 1s too tough to 
it the younger birds are excellent, 


vhen stuffed with chestnuts and 

ted they almost equal turkey. 

is a long, hard climb out of the 
n Valley. We left on March 24th 


all day crawled up the steep sides 
trail which doubled back and forth 

itself like an letter S. 
camp at night the river was 
a thin green line several 
below, and for the first 
needed a charcoal hre 


endless 
m oul 
visible as 
sand teet 
in days we 

ir tents. 
We had heard from our and 
er natives that black monkeys were 
be found on a mountain pass not far 
m the village of Ho-mu-shu, on the 
ain Yung-chang—Teng-yuen road, and 
we were certain that they would prove 
be gibbons we decided to make that 

ir next hunting-camp. 

Ho-mu-shu 1s a tiny village built into 
the mountain-side with hardly fifty 
rds of level ground about it, but com- 
inding a magnihcent over the 
lween Valley. As we gained the sum- 
t of a high ridge above the settlement 


malus 


view 


were greeted with a ringing hu-zwa, 
1, hu-wa! from the forest fve hun- 
dred feet above us; they were the calls 


of gibbons, without a doubt, but strik- 
ely unlike those of the Nam-ting 
River. We camped at once and two days 
ter brought in the 
\J 


Viv wife and I were 


hrst new monkeys. 
sitting on 
watching for a 
had been chattering in 
uppel branches of a giant tree when 
Idenly the wild call of the monkeys 
hoed up the mountain-side. 
lhe, to the left, and 
ran toward them, stumbling and slip- 
ng on the MOSS-COVETE d rocks and logs, 
va sounding louder every 
[hey seemed almost under us 
times and we would stand motionless 
id silent only to heat the howls die 
way in the distance. At last we located 
them on the precipitous side of a deep 
gorge filled with an impenetrable jungle 
of palms and thorny plants. It was an 
impossible place to cross and we sat 


grant pine-needles 


irrel whi h 


were tar away 


“dad, Nhu- 


oment. 


t 


IN CHINA’S 


TROPICS 13: 














Vy 





a bed of 


A SHAN NATIVE AT MENG-TING 
STRAW HAT SURMOUNTING A 


SHOWING 
rURBAN 


down, irresolute and discouraged. Ina 
few moments a chorus of howls broke 
out and we saw the big black apes swing- 
ing along through the trees, two hundred 
yards away. Finally they stopped and 
began to feed. They were small marks 
at that distance, but I rested my little 
Mannlicher on a stump and shot three 
before they disappeared into the shad- 
ows of the jungle. 

For ten minutes we strained our eves 
into the dense foliage, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of a swaying branch. Sud- 
denly my wife heard a rustling in the 
low tree beneath which we were sitting 
and seized me violently by the arm, 
screaming excitedly: ‘‘There’s 
Quick, 


one, 
right above us. quick! He’s 
going!” 

| looked up and could hardly believe 
my eves, for not twenty feet away hung 
a huge brown monkey half the 
man. Almost in a daze I fired with the 
shot-gun. The gibbon stopped, slowly 
pivoted on one long arm, and a pair of 
eyes blazing like living coals stared into 

I fired again point-blank as the 
mouth, baring four ugly fangs, 


size of a 


mine. 
huge 
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opened and emitted a blood-curdling 
howl. It was a magnihcent old female, 
measuring four and one-half feet 
By a lucky chance 
we had chosen, from all the trees in the 
forest, to sit under the very one in which 
the gibbon had been hiding, and she had 
tried to steal away unnoticed. 

While wife waited to direct me 
the rim of the ; | climbed 
down into the jungle to try to make my 
way up the opposite side where the other 
monkeys had fallen. 
work, for the rocks were covered with a 


ove’: 
trom fingers to toes. 


my) 
from 


gorge 


It Was dangerous 


thin layer of earth which supported a 
dense growth of vegetation, It | tried 
to let n elf down a steep slope by 
clinging to a thick fern, it would almost 
mva4ri ibly trip away with a long lave 
of dirt and send me headlong. 

\frer two bad falls I reac hed the bot- 
tom of the ravine where a mountain tor- 


rent leaped and foamed over the rocks 


and dt yppe din a beautiful cascade to a 


pool hfty or sixty feet below. The climb 


up the opposite side was more dithcult 
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than the descent, and twice | had 
return after hnding the way impassal 

\ sheer, clean wall almost 
feet high separated me from the s; 
whe re the gibbons had fallen. | skirt 
the rock face and had laboriously work 
my way around and above it when 
to which | had been 
stripped off and I began to slide. Fast 
and faster 


seven 


vine cling) 


I went, dragging a mass 
ferns and creepers with me, for ever 
thing | grasped wave Way. 

] thought it was the end of things, f 
I was hardly ten feet the pre 
pice, which fell in a sheer drop of sevent 


above 


feet to the jagged rocks of the strea 
bed. The rifle slung to my back sai 
my life. Suddenly it caught on at 


S¢ rrated ledge and held nit fattened « 
against the chff. But even then | 

far from safe, as I realized when I tri 
to twist about to reach a 


rope ot cre 


ers which swung outward from a | 


above my he ad. 
How I managed to crawl back 
safety among the trees I can remem] 








OUR CAMP PITCHED INCONGRUOUSLY 





BEFORE A TEMPLE AT YUNG-CHANG 
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ruely. I finally got down to the 
f the canon, but felt weak and 
it was half an hour before | 
mb up to the place where my 
Vailting. She was already badly 
1, for she had not seen me since 
hour before, and when | 
nel call she was about to fol- 
the jungle where | had dis- 
We left the three monkeys to 
1 from above and went slowly 
0 
sth the expedition received 
lin nearly three months and 


nted t e hundred and 
besides a great number of 
\\ pent ntire atfter- 
ima aver our tehens aad 
P| a to get 
‘ It is 

! rl 

ni 

\ just 
! immedi 
| reach ot h 

17 { 

tin to leng- 
ng ( nk ofa 
( l-c] Chinese cit it 
r the most Important places in 
, for it stands as the door to 
\ll the trade of Burma and 


Hows back and forth through 
ot Leng vueh over the oreat 
vad to Bhamo on the uppet 


\ post of the Chinese Customs, which 
administered by the British govern- 

t as security for the Boxer indem- 

s situated at this city, and we 

re looking forward with the greatest 
terest to meeting the six foreigners 
live there. Mr. Ralph C. Grierson, 
\ssistant Commissioner of Customs, 
ry kindly invited us to become his 
ts, and from his associates we learned 
an excellent hunting-ground not fat 
n leng-yueh. This was near a village 
lled Hui-yao and we spent a month 
collecting a magnificent series of 
serows, sambur, monkeys, and 

net il imals, all new species to oul 
ctions. We returned to Teng-yueh 
May 24th to pack our specimens be- 


e the beginning of the summer rains, 
when they broke in full violence we 





r 








knew it would be impossible to get out 
boxes to Bhamo 

Mr. Grierson asked us to again be- 
come his guests, and no place evel 
seemed more delightful after our hot 
and dusty ride than his beautiful gar- 
den and cool, shady veranda where a 
dainty tea was served. Our days in 
leng-yueh were busy ones, for after the 
specimens were packed and the boxes 
sealed 1t was necessary to wrap them in 
waterproof covers; moreover, the equip- 
ment had to be sorted and sold or dis- 
carded, a Caravan cngage d, and nearly a 
thousand feet of motion picture hlm 
developed. 

The entire collections of the expedi- 
tion were packed in forty-one cases, and 
included the following specimens: 


2,100 mammals 
Soo birds 
20 re ptiles and batrachians 
2 skeletons and formalin prepa- 


rations for anatomical study 
Is Paget natural color plates 
photographic negatives 
10,000 feet of motion-picture film 
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Since the expedition was primarily 
organized for the study of the mam- 
malian fauna and its distribution, our 
efforts were very large ly directed toward 
this branch of science and other speci- 
mens were gathered only when condi- 
tions were especially favorable. I be- 
lieve that the mammal collection is the 
most extensive ever taken from China by 
a single continuous expedition, and a 
large percentage of the specimens un- 
doubtedly represent species new 
Our tents pitched in one 
hundred and eight different spots from 
15,000 feet to 1,400 feet above sea-level, 
and because of this range in altitudes 
the fauna represented by the specimens 
is remarkably varied. Moreover, during 
our nine months in Yun-nan we spent 
one hundred and fifteen days in tke 
saddle, riding two thousand miles on 
horse- or mule-back, largely over small 
roads or trails in little-known parts of 
the province. 

We decided to take four man-chairs to 
Bhamo because of the rain which was 
expected every day, and the coolies 


to sci- 


ence. were 
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made us very comfortable 


upon 
sleeping-bags that were swung bet 


two bamboo poles and covered WI 
strip of yellow oil-cloth. ‘| hey we I 
regulation Chinese ‘“‘mountain sch 
at which we had so often laug 
but they proved to be infinitely 1 
desirable than riding in the rain. 

With the forty-one cases of specin 
we left Teng-yueh on June tst behi 
caravan of thirty mules for the ei 
day journey to Bhamo. 


” 
er, 


\t noon of 
hfth day we crossed the Yun-nan bor 
into Burma. What a difference betw 
the country we were leaving and 
one we were about to enter! It 1S 
deadly parallel” of the old East 
the new West. On the side 
China, her flooded roads and bridge 
rotting timbers, the outward and visi 
signs of a nation still living in the Mid 
Ages, fighting progress, shackled by 
iron doctrines of Confucius to the lo: 
dead past. Across the river 1s Eng 
Burma, with eyes turned forward, e\ 
watchful of the welfare of her peoy 
her iron bridges and macadam roa 


one 





Sa 














4 CHINESE BRIDE RETURNING AT 


NEW YEAR’S TO VISIT 


HER PARENTS 
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nting the very essence of modern _ to end the wild, free life of the year gone 
ind progress. by. Silently we left the house and 
last night on the road was spent walked across the sunlit road into a 
mail) bungalow near a village grove of graceful drooping palms; a 
few miles from Bhamo. We were white pagoda gleamed between the trees, 
at the window when, with arattle and the pungent odor of wood smoke 


ls. the first cart we had seen in filled the air. 


nths passed by. Vhat cart Che spot was redolent with the atmos- 
to us more forcibly than any- _ phere of,the lazy East—the East which, 
, realization that the expedi- _ like the fabled “‘ Lorelei,’ weaves a mys- 
ended and that we were again tic spell about the wanderer whom she 
1 the threshold of civilization. has loved and taken to her heart, while 


wife turned from the window _ yet he feels it not. And when he would 
were wet with unshed tears, cast her off and return to his own 
mp had risen in my throat. Not again she knows full well that her 
pleasures of the city, the love of | subtle charm will bring him back onc 
re latives, could make us wish more. 


Roses 


BY ETHEL M. KELLEY 


een again! 
Nay, | am done with roses 


I gave the dead my roses 
[he dead who cherished m: 
(I see them flaunting, spl ndid) 
The life he knew is ended, 
He lies there, unbefriended, 
And cannot hear or see. 


Roses again! 
Nay, I am done with roses 
I gave my love my roses 

My love, and where is he? 

I see them crimson, burning) 
The heart outlives its yearning. 
He who is not returning 

Has left me bond nor free. 


Roses again! 

Nay, I am done with roses 

I gave a child my roses 
A child that might not be. 

(I see them lovely, gleaming) 

I held him but in seeming, 

And when I woke from dreaming, 
I lost him utterly. 
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Hike simple theme of Rugg/ 
Red Gap, which 1s of very com- 
plex humor and uncommon art 1s 


the autobiographical story of the “man” 
of the Hon. George Basingwell, who 


loses him at draw-poker to a wild Amer- 


ican Paris, known as Cousin Egbert 
to his family and as “the Senator” 
to his constituents at Red Gap, wher 
he represents them in the state Leg- 
islature. It is part of the immenss 
and somewhat complicated joke that 
Mrs. Ethe, the wife of Cousin Egbert, 


unbounde d soci il 


Western lady of 
ambitions within the best circles of Red 
Gap, whe re she is a leadet of the North 
Side set and. the rch-enemy of th 
Bohemian set marshaled against her by 
the Klondike woman. 
really part in the 
flowery fancy of the Red Gap reporters 
but is brought to shame in the imagina- 
tion of the rather rafhsh, well-born Eng- 
lishman whom Cousin Egbert and Mr 
fhe consort with in Parts, and it 1s the 
supreme joy of Mrs. Effie to have capt- 
ured Ruggles, who passively accepts 


his fate and tries to discipline Cousin 


Red ( ap socit ty 


exists for the most 


eebert in the dress and manners of the 
well-born, rather rafhsh English peopl 


His work is difh- 
fully cut out for 


he has served 
cult, and he 


among. 
finds it 


him by Cousin Egbert and a fellow-Red 
Gapper whom he meets in Paris, and 
who helps him lead the decorous, quite 


unmoral Ruggles a dance. In Parts 
Cousin Egbert never really conforms, 
and when he gets back to Red Gap he 
breaks and abandons himself to 
the sort of good time habitual with him 
the Fe. 

The details are of a richness ke pt from 
rankness, and of a pleasant mockery 
which could not be easily imparted at 
second hand. The work, which is almost 
quite of a kind, but 
attitude of Charles Yellowplush now 


loose, 


new suggests the 


Berea A aes 
— 
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and then, 1S, upon the whole, a 
contribution to the stock of Am 
humor, which it enriches from sou 
novel as those of Mr. Jesse | vnch 
jams Red Gap itself is the un 
of a Farthest Western town, 
has all the appliances of English so 
as this is supposed by the traveled 
Gap ladies who have been kept 

it, but believe themselves to have 
init. There 1s a Country Club, tl 

a Golf Club, there are clubs for th 
lift and mutual exclusion of the s: 
women; and there are means of 
hilarity for the men who make m 
and lose it at the popular gam: 
chance; and Ruggles quickly passes | 
the private employ of Cousin Egbert 
Mrs. Effie and establishes himself 1 
management of a restaurant which o 
pe rfect food and tone to all the so 
people who can pay for them. 
Honor: - le George has now come 
him and ts living upon a and ady 
ing the Klondike woman and the B 
mian set to their just supremacy 
the heads of the North Side set and 
ide als of the lad s of the Onw ards 
Upw ards Society 9 when Ruggles set 
danget and cables his brother, the | 
f Brinsted, to come out and save 
from the Klondike woman. The | 
comes out and saves him by mart 
the Klondike woman himself. 

Chis was in the nature of the ficti 
the kind, and the Earl and Countes 
Brinsted go home to recruit the rank 
the aristocracy not wholly unrecru 
from the breweries and music-hall 
their native and adoptive country. 
Countess is no more eager than 
Earl to leave Red Gap; he has like 
from the first, and has had the best s 
of time among the free spirits of 
frontier metropolis. 
hed the 
at the 


type 
I 


These have sim 
forms of his conventional 
instance of Cousin Eg! 


dre SS 
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ng him “ Cap,” his brother being 
known to them as “Judge”; 
Earl enjoys this as he enjoys all 
customs of the country, 
the polite Bostonian, Belknap- 
s popularly known as Belknap- 
lackson; the Karl 


rom Ruggles whether it 1s 


trange 


wishes to 
the 
always to pronounce hyphenated 
but not 
fact, two 
have no 


that way, he does 
r about it. In 
English brothers more 


conforming to the Red Gap 


these 


s. though Ruggles is left in an 
Declaration of 
begins in some con- 
but he has 
a hopeful 


rfect mastery of the 
el nde nce, he 


question of it, 
citizen, and is in 


and 


not to be supposed that such a 
as the must be taken 
wise seriously; but we cannot 
seeing in it a phase of civilization 
h will the student of the 
1’s future democracy. Our vision, 
irse, involves the firm faith which 
hare with the rest of mankind in a 
| of accepted right as might recon- 
ted on the ruins of Kultur and 
klichkeit. We expect, as firmly 
an expect anvthing, that autoc- 
by way of coming to grief and 
lemocracy is waiting to come into 
wn, in the realized ideals of that 
ration which puzzled a_ belated 
glishman like Ruggles, but which ts 
vinely postulated as the authority 
ivs used everywhere to be. 
Ve ourselves, who are by no means a 
ry old, can remember reading in 
d’s Magazine and the London 
rly Review articles steeped in a 
tempt of democracy which 
it that it had the greatest difficulty 
ittering itself, and which, unless we 
hed to be absolutely sans-culottes in 
ypinions, we must accept as the true 
litical philosophy. Democracy was 
n synonymous with French Revolu- 
and American Repudiation, and if 
did not desire these evils to prevail 
must join Blackwood and the Ouar- 
in defying and renouncing them. 
is not so many generations since the 
ame of Lincoln was one with mud in 
tl that was county- 


1est 


story 


interest 


Was SO 


the minds of all 


mily, and. it was confidently expected 
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that our Republic would go down amid 
the derision of the whole ruling class in 
England, and a polite oligarchy of slave- 
holders flourish 1n its place. Then, with 
lightning changes, as of moving pictures, 
there came a dream of chaos in which 
such a miscreant as Lloyd George began 
to direct the destinies of England, but 
still amid so much abhorrence from the 
Blackwood and Ouarterly class that you 
could sometimes hear ladies Say, with 
the applause of afternoon teas, that they 
would like to kill Lloyd George. They 
never did kill him, and suddenly another 
moving-picture change passed upon 
things, and Germany rose in her might 
which was right, and a great light shone 
in the darkness, and that light 
democracy. Statesmen hailed it as with 
one voice in all the languages of western 
Europe except the Teutonic, and even 
kings, especially the King of England, 
spoke of “‘the government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” as the 
most sacred thing in political life, and as 
the only hope of the nations against the 
virulent power of the Huns. Things had 
come to such a pass that not one lady 
of the best family in England would 
have killed Lloyd George if she had the 
opportunity. 

Nothing in our own history, as it has 
begun to take the attention of Europe, 
especially of England, has more raised 
the admiration of her publicists than 
the languaging of our ideals by our 
President, who has indeed put new heart 
in us all by affirming their eternal truth. 
The English are not people to withhold 
their praise any more than their blame 
when they think it due, and their states- 
men have not spared the generous words 
of their heartfelt gratitude because they 
once held the opposite error. ‘Their ac- 
ceptance of the President’s positions 1s 
the promise of a new form of civilization, 
and we may be sure that they will not 
go back on their word. The downfall of 
autocracy—that is to say, the German 
military state—is their vital 
as it is that of all Christendom, though 
in just what shape the coming democ- 
racy will constitute itself it is not for the 
actual democracy to say; but we may 
well believe that it will be thorough and 
It will be all the more so be- 

citizens do not themselves 


was 


necessity 


sincere. 


cause its 
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how, and 
democratic. 

If we may let the future present itself 
one of the 
democracy has 


know how far, they will be 


as the Red Gap which 1s 
explicit forms 
worn, full of guf and graft, but believing 


ee 
in itself as it believes in nothing else, we 


nost 


may trust thatt 
Zation 


ough the mothe r- ¢ ivili- 
itself will not 
fail of certain confusions, it will be car- 
them by inherent and 

very things of its condition- 


whe nm 1t presents 


ried past force 


faith in the 
lo understand 


that an 


ing which it reverences. 


this we must re alize 


rm oft 


aristocratic 
alien to 
itself, is not 


{ , 
i society, which IS aS 


democracy as autocracy 
a simple but a duplex thing. Through 
the common sports-instinct the two well- 


born English brothers who bring up in 


Red Gap are as much at home there as 
and the 
really feel 
than eithe - R iggles, the 

ho has always vorked for 
} 


pettel 


the cowboys local politicians, 


and themselves no bette 
serving-manh, 
l 

his living, 
ne 
than the politicial 


or plebeians of Red Gap, and despis« 


thinks them 


in his heart the local quality as much a 
the local quantity. The Earl, who 
willingly becom S know to Red Gap 
as ““Cap,” and the Honorable 


ready Known 


George, 





‘ is Judge,” are 
ted by the 
and state Senators as the fel- 


univel ally acce] cowbo 

bankers, 
} 

and by the 

ounty-family 

Phe, do not have 


low ‘“‘Indians’”’ they are, 


society women as and 
nobility and gentry. 
to stoop to the wildest among the sport- 
they are and 


instinctively of their level; they have to 


naturally 
] 


ing interests, 
phants as the 
cultivated Belknap - Hyphen - Jacksons, 
who are equally disdained by the born 

Lhe lade ; of the 
them; the women 


stoop only to such svc 


serving-man Ruggles. 
Ni rth Side set bore 

of the Bohemian set delight them; it is 
the Klondike woman whom they su 
ce ssively wish to and 
the just order of precedence 


marry, who in 
, 


pecomes 


the Countess of Brinsted. 
Our author does not descend to con- 
scious satire; R gol s himse lf doe Ss not 


bear on 1n his studies of the local retine- 
ment which he teaches to know civilized 
food for the first time since it got home 
from Europe where 


to buy 


t had the money 


money could 
buy in Red Gap of anybody but him 


such food as no 
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In his sort he pities the ladies 
North Side set, and holds thei 
of the Klondike woman and the 
mian set, but he cannot outrun t 
their race for favor when it is aj 
that the Earl of Brinsted and th 
George Basingwell value these 
far bevond the ladies of the Nort 
set, whom, in fact, they do not v: 
all. 

lo the readers of the Easy Ch: 
affair will suggest some world-que 
which like to consider 
them. Democracy will prevail th 
the English change of mind which 
frankly declared itself for that for 
polity, but the actual change will 
so difhcult or so painful as one 
think. All SOc ial equalization take 
through stooping down from ab 
straining up from be low. and it 1 


we would 


and egracefuller to 


We may take it for granted 
common level will be 


t asi i stoop ti 
strain. 
re ached, { 
fore, mainly by stooping, partly 

principle and partly from a belief 

I of the case. It is the co 
tion, just or unjust, of the upper cl 


lecessIty 


that the lower classes will never g« 
from the happier conditions of out 


' . 
to those stations 1n which it had pl 


them. The 


| 
has done, seems to 


\T.1 
Viaker to ca 


vhatever ill it 


thei 


emancipated labor to high wage: 
feeding and decent hou 
such as it has never known befor« 


middle 


ple nteous 


classes have shared with 
upye}l classe S the anomalous social eq 
ity which threatens permanency; a 
aoes not seem probable that these 
dle classes will voluntarily return to 
humble pie on which the nobilit 
gentry have fed them; though pe: 
they are not so proud-stomached as t! 
seem. At any rate, the up 
classes, say in England, up to the k 
himself, have so frankly praised den 
as the only hope of civilizat 
being of the truthful hearted m 
of Gentlemen and not the absolute 
shameless falsehood of Junkers, they 
hold themselves bound by the 
If we have anything at 
unless we have slavery 
democracy; as we are gent 
st have it, and to have it 
stoop, and stooping down, 


may 


racy 


that, 


logi 
the ir word. 
he re afte r, 
must have 
men we 


nee d only 


. 
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d. is graceful and gracious. 
ung up ma ve satel left to 
re used t d thev will 
they have democra now 
less everywhere in civilized 
like the British mpl 
. these States, Scand Via, 
if Russ i in rp 
like Ger Aust 1 | ll 
iria, and t! ike, they Nave 
ind eve tnere the have a 
iemocrac i imouflage I 
ffrage nd parliamentat 
t { the rid she ild ay 
solid ‘Sis! It 4 
flage would ist on d 
| lot be t S Dian¢ oT 
ment But p ib the 
not become a 1 Gel \ 
there ill not i (Ge any 
t! juecstl S lid 
shi e uppel 
g dow! d tl lowe1 
ing up S lr own 
, 
il We i ire l- 
not s¢ ( r tneil 
l l It 9 They 
l ed it I Irs ind 
‘ WA i i 
the stati ich it 
Pro d nN 
re S disc te t iI 
r it sm de the irts 
en who have imagined trom 
edage i | l 1y¢ t there 
ibove them d these be 
the ditt ! be abol shed 
ry country I { forming 
Ss into set nore or less 
tablishing f rf plitt 
rm l, d keeping 
) 
the method Red Gap, but 
ope comes to them tl 
Kemittance-men f the old 
the onl coul ich 1s 
ke England), they are willing 
humblk pi h is the onl 
of their willing guests to 
eing oi I ul t otrange 
¢ h; V ¢ 4 i ( ugg ted 
ts lo not \ Lue nas societ 
social le lers lights I 
r ladies whom t re lly ap- 
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preciate and feel at home with art 

who have come from Klondike and ; 
his at | tne 
Gap 


‘ 
Bohemian sets. t 1S 
moral ot the 


as Vir. Ruggles unconsel yusly makes it 


merry study of Red 


ihe only sort of society women they lik 
is the fearless type represented in thi 
**Mixer,”’ who associates with eve 
b dy, and enjoys the acquaintancs 

ially of the Nortl Side and the 
Bohemian set nd ngles with them 
as unscrupulously as the “ Judg and 
~ Cap, who delight het 

he Mixer, | idily imparts i id 
makes acquaint ce 18 OF the Same sport- 
spirit as those Red Gap citizens who 1 
main bovsof atype recognizable 1 ul 
social eras and condition If Red Gap 

the \ 1O! of the I re. ind the n 
( I th gg ill be I Ang] Saxon de 
mocracy has « tabi ed tself W ¢ n 
patiently wait for its realization, while 
autocracy dest s itsell But it 1s t 
that Red Gap l possibly n tact not 
only ol olescent, it is ol icte i d no 
more exists outside of the creations of 


lite rature 


lats and Vafl 





il rn i Lid 
Gul s ever existed in early California 
life. Yet it udy is a contribution, and 
if ] 
ema ell De glad of It; es] ally 
m } rlad of Rugel h ‘ 
n be giad of Kuggies, Who Is a creation 
, ; ; 
worth having, precious indeed, d 
. , : ’ 
wortl many aris of Brinsteds ind 
Honorable Ge ¥¢ I 1 a characte! 
1d they are irl ture Phe concep 
t I ~ society oman| coul hi id 
kable humanity is the Mixer, though 
sn 1S indeed no better than ( isin 
Eebert, whom Ruggles can never n ld 
er . 
to his ideal of a gentleman, in Paris o1 
Red Gap, drunk or sobs he i often 
; _ 
the 1¢ is the otnel ihe n ting of 
Cousin Egbert and Tuttle, tl 
ross the pact ot the | rule 
they wave their hats and sticks from the 
lewalk and a passing cab, and break 
) ting and dancing t ird each othe 
> ] ¢ i 


insurpassed in 


t book | t ntrolled veracity 
in example of the self-controlled 
irt of the | k hich seldom escapes 
the skill of t | who keeps his 

d of tl ipposed autobiographer 
idmit b] thr ugh ut 

















HENRY 


everywhere, come 


k have now, éverywl 
to think and to feel in world 


terms. Only very young chil- 
dren and wilfully seclusive people may 
still retain their limited _ preserves. 
There are moments when we almost 
envy the little ones their narrow hort- 
zons, their “ puss-in-a-corner’’ games. 
There are no corners of any sort left to 


us. We used to think the closet and the 
cloister essential to prayer and religious 
meditation. No such 
any longer either possible or desirable. 
Our exaltations have become expansions. 
In the geography of Time we are the 
antipodes of the cavemen, those pri- 
meval shut-ins, who hid the creations of 
their faith and art in the j 
their cavern dwe llings. 

lo the remote ancients, also, 
and secrecy identical. The 
cella of the temple sheltered the statues 
of the gods and the most intimate sym- 
bols of the mysteries. To the 
Hebrew the supreme solitude of the high 
mountain-top was most fitly the shrine 
of the Most High—a conception em- 
bodied in Milton’s phrase, ‘The secret 
top of Horeb.” 

This idea is a world 
modern sensibility. We 
feeling of mystery as associated with an 
unseen world, as something, indeed, 
which our senses veil from us and the 
heart of which our arbitrary volitions for 
the most part ignorantly contradict. 
But we do not, after the old I leusini: in 
fashion, close our eyes that we may see; 
nor must we repudiate our common 
sense that we may have comprehension 
and interpretation. Like Socrates, we 
find our most fertile solitude for real 
contemplation in the open, in the mar- 
ket-place and the crowd. 

Our individualism, as a power and an 
inspiration, consists mainly in what we 
derive from sources outside of and be- 
yond ourselves; it 1s largely the result 


sequestration 1S 


recesses of 


sacred- 


ness were 


sacred 


away from our 
still retain the 


WILLS 


{LDEN 


of our nutrition from every kind of 
ments, of our assimilations, convers 
tions, and communications whereby 
annihilate distance and convert diffi 
into likeness. This is the value 
our omnivorous and discursive readii 
of past and present authors, but esp: 
cially of our own and contemporaneo 
liter: iture—the —_ also, of all that 
is worth while our education. Thi 
eager saiten, W wre becomes the pas 
sion of all our activities, is as consid 
erable a factor in human evolution as 
Natural Selection was assumed to be by 
Darwin in physical evolution. Its pro 
cedure toward the integration of humai 
ity certainly registers the increase of che 
evolutionary purpose. 

We are, in our own time, witnesses of 
the growing reconcilement of the old 
contradiction between human progress 
and the divine-human purpose, through 
the power of an ever-expanding sympa 
thy; and we have seen what momen 
tum has been given to this approach 
ment in the course of the present war, 
itself in its beginning the most mon 
strous of reactions against all reconcile 
me nts. 

It is because of this world war that 
we have come to speak and to think in 
world terms, thus reviving the era of 
the Crusades, when there were only two 
classes of mankind, Christian and Inh- 
del. It is, now as then, a world divided 
against itself, though that now has a far 
different meaning, to minds more en- 
lightened and emancipated from super- 
stitious delusions. Still we are disposed 
to give the division a sharp distinctness, 
like that between the terms for Good 
and Evil in the Old World dualism, and 
justly so, considering the principles in 
conflict. While it would be hypocrisy to 
claim all goodness for either side, yet it 
is undeniable that, on the one side, stand 
all the advocates of the principle that 
Might makes Right and, on the other, 


ence 


—————————————<—ee 
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se of the principle that Right makes 
eht; and upon the issue of the con 
between these two principles de- 
nds the existence of Liberty and Jus- 
e upon the earth. The world thus 
ided against itself cannot. stand. 
ther the miulitarist policy as deter- 
nant of human destiny must be ut 
destroved Or all peoples must sur- 
der their right to any life that is 
rth living. 
We make this sharp distinction be- 
een principles that are self-evidently 
pposition and that may not be con- 
ided or compromised, as_ having 
thing in common as a DPasis tor re- 
cilement; but we make no such dis- 
ction between the peoples of Christ- 
lom, not even by a line that would 


ide the German. the principle of 


tary supremacy, Whatever the kultul 
5 ; 
osed along with it, has no life in it, 


is too preterite, sterile, and illusor 


] 
e called a principle or to be for ge 
is cherished as real possession 
| 
neritage by any peopl Indeed, in 


ld subdued by it the German, of 
peoples, vould be I the nN st 1es- 
te situation. 


heretore we now think of the human 


d as one indivisit le wh ste < d of 


elves as an integral part of that vast 
\ W hat we are nd what lave 
ngs to it It se closes hat 

] 1] ’ + , \ , 
idually and In the nass we seem 


e but participants rather than mas- 
of our own destiny. hus ve Nave 
grand and continuous lesson in sym- 


pathetic national and international co- 


peration and, at the same time, of prac- 


| charity extended directly 
mpassionate hearts and through thou- 
ds of willing hands to every people 
ppressed and despoiled by cruel aggres- 
For the expression of this world- 

le sympathy, effort, and sacrifice we 

ve created a new vocabulary, appil- 
cable to an order of activities and feel 


ings never hitherto manifest on so larg« 


scale of abundant living and self- 

nial. Each one “does his bit.”’ One 
ation, 1n immense systems of financial 
operation, helps to “establish the 
credit” of others with whom it was but 
vesterday in zealous, if not jealous, com- 
petition. We pledge posterity to the 
material burdens we cannot wholly 


carry, While of more precious possessions 
our own youth takes the whole toll. The 
more remote pledges we call * Liberty 
Bonds’’—and the liberty indicated is not 


our own merely, but that of all. The 
**Red Cross” has become the symbol of 
universal human sympathy. Thus w 


translate old terms into new—alway 
with this world-wide implication, creat 
ing a new language for humanity. 

hus the war, in the course of its de 
velopment, has opened up a new high- 
way of hope for the future of humanity, 
and is meanwhile disclosing to all living 
the possibilities of human faculty and 
sensibility in lines that we can now 


ll 


clearly trace of 1 Co-Operative instead of 
a competitive civilization. 

\re we, in the Study, and in relation 
to this all-absorbing theme, always say- 
ing things Ove! and oOvel again? Well, 
that is what we do when we are learning 
a lesson. The impulse is irrepressible, 
and perhaps in the process our vision 
may be clarihed. Thus courage and as 
surance may be established. We are in 
the world-school for the Elimination of 
the Unessential. We are on a voyage of 
discovery—to find the World that 
Counts for Something and _ that 1: 
Worth Living In. After all, it will prove 


to be “that new world which ts the old” 





a world of eternal verities, whose pos 
session by right of discovery is inalien 
able, save by disloyalty—unassailabl 
by any foe outside of ourselves 

We are not conning our lesson from 
any text book. It has been, day by 
day, disclosed to us during the last foun 
vears in flaming terms, as one scene afte 
another of the living drama has been 
enacted before our eve in such ample 
illustration of aims and principles as to 
produce in us unmistakable conviction 
of mght and wrong and imperatively to 
laim our response in immediate action. 
History 1s not 
entering suddenly upon its consumma 
ht of the Hames of a dying 


born 


here repeating itself, but 


tion, in the lig 
rid, while a new world is being 
world of a real humanity, for which 
urrender all our unrealities of dipl 
macy, self-aggrandizement, and greed of 
material wealth and power. This is our 
purgation, and it must be that of all 
principalities and powers, and of 
social classes in every community. 
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It is true that Europe did not enter 
into this war with these broad and high 
view. 


~ ) 
1ssues | eace-lovers 


directly in 
everywhere sought to lo« alize the con- 
flict and to reduce the scope of its aims, 


in the hope that thus it might be speed- 
ily settled by the familiar methods of 
diplomacy, or that the painful result 
might be confined to little Serbia. The 
condonation of such minor outrages had 
the usual thing—which 
inert and negative the state 
preferred to righteousness 

But the wider scope was 


also become 
shows how 
of a peace 
may become. 


already foredoomed, in the very aims of 
those precipitating the war after long 
waiting and preparing for “‘the Day.” 


It was not long before the area of the 
conflict extended beyond the original 
contemplation of Germany. A succes- 
sion of outrages perpetrated by the ag- 
gZressors upon non-combatants 
dated the world, and thus it was that 
the issues of the war were at last wholly 
transformed, creating a world of 
human realities—that is, of humanistic 
ide als in course of re alization. 

hese ideals resting upon sympathy 
dynamic principle in all human 
affairs, domestic and international, had 
begun to. find expression 
among all democratic peoples before the 
war, even in that section of the German 
people which was impelled by human- 
istic motives and by reactionary senti- 
ments as embodied in the Social De- 
mocracy. Among the Germans the war 
suppressed or, except in rare, but nota- 
ble, individual instances, reduced to 
silence those entertaining these nobler 
aspirations, and through vain promises, 
flattering to a naturally clannish patriot- 
ism, the militant autocracy 
solidarity of the W hole people, likely to 
last until the fabric of illusions shall have 
dissolved. But, for a world reared undet 
a different tutelage, this malign power 
at every of the conflict so com- 
pl tely illustrated its f, nul pur> ose 
strengthen all opposite aspirations and 
to bring into clearer vision the real hope 
of humanity. 

[t is this reality of our hope that gives 
indomitable strength to our resolution. 
r we must hght if we would win. We 
are not by our idealism translated out of 
a world of relative and measured forces 


consoli- 


new 


as a 


consci US 


created a 


stage 
as to 


’"S MONT 
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and activities. There is, even in ¢ 
procedure of spiritual evolution, in 
world known to us, certainly in ¢! 
nlanet, no automatic imperative, in t 
purpose that accomplishe S 
self save through meted effort and 
telligence, and it must be thus that 
most exalted ideals come to realizati 
Yet we have ever, with the sense of t] 
realization, faith in the reinforcement 
our powers from the Source of all po 
and wisdom. 

With such an inspiration, attend: 
upon such a vision as we already ha 
of a world of men and women 
changed in feelings and impulses | 
community of sympathy and sacrific: 
by social co-ordination of all efforts wit 
one common end in view, and by 
ducing life to a basis of essential reali 
thus gaining a new firmament of hea 
enly expansion, is it any wonder th 
we have a new vocabulary and a whol! 
altered perspective of literature and art 
as well as of life? 


sense of 


As we are writing, the first anniversat 
of our entrance into the war is bei 
celebrated, while our allies are meetin; 
and resisting the apparently irresistib 
assaults of the enemy on the battk 
helds of Picardy. What is the source 
their calm equanimity, of their indon 
itable courage? Though at some point 
they are forced to give ground, the 
know the more mortal cost of eacl 
desperate onset to the enemy. The 
know that they are not contending with 
supermen, and that, in the end, they 
can pit against the forces brought against 
them equal forces. In such a war ther 


can be no definite terminal either 1 
space or time. Even the capture ot 
Paris would not end the war, as it did 
the war of 1870. The world arraye 
against its enemy can wait—the enemy 
cannot. And it is a real world. The 


conviction of this reality of the new order 
of social life, already visibly inaugurated 
is the chief ground of an absolute as 
surance of final victory in the hearts of 
our brave soldiers at the front and of 
those backing them at home. Unt 
Germany accepts this reality, she wil 
remain ‘a brother to dragons and a com 
panion to owls’’—the Philistine among 
nations. 
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time pent 
t eet me tender bride 
ae r trend r bets ! 
r-| nN, ¢ }u t, 
I | c OF ntent, 
ken ish poet, istrul-¢ ed 
I kn to run nd hide 
est “VW | meant 
K ti t run I ind In rin 
te the blessed aftert I 
! Patience Lhink upon the fate 
) a nust the te ind thin 
t “Gs ad  ¥ sh I 
t ryv< ind, K¢ 1 t nd and “bg 
bs i] 
Ht M if N ‘rt KI 
\ 
II 
FOLK I LOO MI HW H 
ymie TOtk re too much it! IS; much t much 
nef ag sighed the lady with the gem galore, 
“One’s life in Europe puts one out of toucl 
With matters here; but then, this dreadful ul 
Just fairly drove us back And Wt had sucn 
\ eary hunt to tind t house, before 
We took that spacious, fine old Tudor place 
Or mansion, rather Phen the coal, you know! 
Wi burn t elve tons a week In any case; 


But no one would deliver it, and so 
We had to send the touring-cars, with Bra 
Our second-man, the hve chauffeurs, and Fred, 
lo load and fetch it home and store it!’ “Oh 
I’m glad you are so ricl ’ said I, and fled 
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ESSAYED THE LOFTY 
Oh, ve that chatte 
Ot babi dre Ss 
| stare pon ‘ 
} ' 1 
Silene Lda frat 
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1 lift my brimmin 
\s nee | iectra 
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HI 
NNET XXX 
When to these sessions, more of speech than th t 
By custom irged, relu tantl | come, 
I know that I converse not as I ought 
In courtesy Yet, better far be dumb 
han prate like these, “Ves, Youth ill have its fn 
Or, “‘Isn’t it a small world, after all! 
Or, haply, “Money isn’t everything.” 


t 


lhe sugar in my changed t 


v7 cup 1 
Wher ymne declares, “I never bear a rudge 
Or lauds his ense of | imor,” ive the mark! 
Or proses hov It isn’t mght to judg 
By mere ippearance ig But hark! oh, hark 
What cultured wight on that says, “My friend, 
All Art is but Meat to reach an End!” 





i 
I\ 
N Flt 3 Kl I N I RIOT 
Much | ing travailed over eighty emes, 
| tel t I lend a ready ear 
Yet, even me ld not cl e to | I 
fr adolescents t thei dreat 
Nor ild | 0 ¢ i br h I hoc late cI n 
Vo leart t Will id, the little dear! 
Whil operat I n re OF té evere 
STRAI Are palpab inpardonable themes 
I do not cat bout ur family tie 
And ‘ Fashion” rd I fain would ban 
r on, hite Chr s fl 
nd I nt futile ( I 
in pained surprise 
‘| AK it! \l I \; ! 
\ 
FROM TI 
o. teac a 
g bigs # 
at it ild rturn 
udden knet 
d 1 lik ur tea; 
t hint of dwood fert 
tit? And I fan vuld learn 
I Ir toast daintil 
f i be fed, 
Is soft nad ont S SI \ 
delicious! Have 1 read 
kurt I k 
ercy! | the d fled! 
it | must really g ’ AT 








“he Value of the Cl 


A | \RMI R who was much troubled by 


tres] ssel during the nuttit eason 
ilted vith 1 botanical tr nd Lhe 
t ist furnished him it the techni 
t tl zel and the farmer placed the 
ing notice at conspicuou ont bout 
premise 
lrespassers, take imming! All persor 
tering this w vod do so at their own risk, 
ilthough common snake are not often 
ind, the ¢ / ibounds every 
re about here, and never LIVE Warning 


tits presence 
The place was unmolested that year, and 


the farmer gathered his crop in peace 


Still Hers 

| Chicago they tell a story of a sick man 

who had just emerged from a long delirium 

‘Where am I[?”’ he asked, very feebly, as 
ie felt the loving hands making him com- 
fortable. “‘Where am 1? In heaven?” 

‘ No, de ari¢ ge said his wife >» 2 ntly mi | im 
still with you.” 


} 


Only a Few of Us 


- TILL se asked a New York t acher of 


one of her pupils, “how many make a 
million?” 
“Not many,” said Willie, with a grin 








How It’s Done 


A ( LI BM AN had been reading a great 
deal concerning farming, food conserva- 
tion, etc., and it occurred to him that tt 
might be a good idea for him to have a try at 
the game lurning to an old friend in whose 
visdom he had absolute faith, he asked: 
bit , old man, what does a chap have to 


do, inyvw + he ! gentle man tarmer ce 
It’s very simple,” said the other. “Ome 
imply stays in town all winter and makes 
! ne 
Seventy-Times-Seven 
|! ippeal ,’ said the judge of a court in 


the South to a colored individual who had 
been brought before him, “‘from your record 
that you have been thirty-seven times pr 
viously convicted of petty theft.” 
“Well, Jedge,” said the prisoner, senten- 


tiously, ““man is not puffect 


Hadn’t Exceeded the Speed Limit 
| the evening me al Willie was disposing 
of his soup with speed and noise. 
“Willie!” said his mother in a reprimand- 
ing tone 
Willie knew immediately what his mother 
meant and, assuming an injured air, replied: 
Aw, I wasn’t goin’ ha’f as fast as I could.” 
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The One Way Out 
RETIRED army officer tells of an army 
examiner who had before him a very dull 
andidate Lhe £, ap] irently, 
unable to make response to the most simple 
questions, the examiner finally grew impa- 
tient and, 


tion 


148 


man provin 


quite sarcastically, put this ques- 
Let it be supposed that you 

tain in command of infantry In your rear 
On both sides of you 


are a Cap- 


is animpassable aby 
there rise pert ular rocks of tremendou 
height In front of you lies the enemy, out 
numbering you ten to one. What. sir, in such 
an emergency, vould 

“1 think, sir,”’ said the a pirant for mili- 
tary distinction, “| i 


end 


nud 
] 
would resign 


The Reason 
A extremely wealthy man of Baltimore 
has oceasion tre }u \ > ike l 


taxis, and he always gives the chauffeurs the 
legal fare and no more 
Once, when he handed the man the fare, 


the latter looked it over and iid 


* Excuse me, sir, but your son always give 
me twice as much as this.” 
“1 don’t doubt it,”’ growled the old man; 


he has a rich father 





ce of 
ist 
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A Revised Version 
SHORTLY after Frances 
exhibiting to one of her playmat 
crayon sketch which she had just fini 
howing a mother, a child, and a 
r by. Frances explained, 


Christmas, 


building nez 
fully 
‘This is Jesus and his Mother, and 


Is the parage where Jesus Was born 2 


A New Medicine 

Tt townfolks were going to erect at 

in honor of the “boys’’ at the front, 
the teacher had asked the little tots to | 
their pennies so that they, too, might ha 
share in the patriotic undertaking. The 
of the tablet had Stl mngly appt aled t 
imagination of the children. 

Billy came in late with his contribut 
and for a moment could not explain what 
small donation was for. At last he got it 

** Here, leacher,”’ he here’ 


p-penny for the p-pill for the soldiers 


piped, 


Retaliatory 

LADY, long married but childless, 
blessed rather late in life with a lit 
daughter whom she spoiled until her fri 
and family rem 
strated One day 
Emilie had been part 
larly trying her mot 
punished her by shutt 
her in a dark closet 

“Whenever you 
tell mother you are sor 
you may come out,” s 
the doting parent as 
shut the door. “‘ Are 
scales te 

No answer. 
minutes 
which — the 


i 


seve! 
passed duri 
mother 
peate d her questi 
Fearing the child | 
fainted from fright. 
frantically opened t! 
door, to find Emi! 
seated upon a hat-b 
the embodiment of rag 

“Aren't you sort 
now, darling?” tl 
mother implored. 

With eves blazin 
with wrath Emil: 
shouted ‘No! \ 
I’ve spit on your shor 

and I’ve 
dress and I’ve spit 
your bonnet, and I’: 
just waiting for mor 
spit to come.” 


spit on you 




















THe ABSENT-MINDED FERRYMAN 
Homer Revised 
HE sixth-grade class in reading had fol- 


lowed Ulysses through several years of 
vande ring Then the teacher asked: 

“What was Penelope doing all this time?” 

Louis answered, solemnly *Well, every 
day she and hei maids spun and WOVE all 
day; and every night Pe ne lope raveled out 
all the cloth they had woven during the day. 
Finally, she said to those ‘I won't 
marry any of you fellows till this 
sweater done. 


suitors, 
| get 


Opportunity for Speculation 
“TIT WAS endeavoring,” says the teacher of 
1 night school in a Western town, “‘to 

instill into the minds of certain of my 
couraged pupils some notions of ambition. 

** Do you know,’ [ asked of a disreputable- 
looking !ad of nineteen, ‘that every boy in 
this country a chance to become Presi- 
dent?’ 

aie that so?’ 
The n he added, aye teacher, 
chance for fifteen cents.’”’ 


dis- 


has 


asked the boy, reflectively 
Ill sell my 


His Objection 
SAY, Tim, do yez believe in th’ recall of 
judges?” 
“Faith, I do not. 
be fore His honor he S€Z: 
Ninety days.’ I’m ag’in’ the 
judges.” 


“ec 


lhe last time J was up 
‘T recall that face 
recall ot 





Intent on fishing 


A Tender Conscience 
RANCES and Agatha had been very care- 
fully reared. Especially had they been 
taught that in no circumstances must they 
tell a lie—not even a “ white lie” 
any one. 

One day, during a visit made by these little 
girls to an aunt in the country, they met a 
large cow in a field they were « rossing. Much 

stopped, not 
Finally Frances said: 

“Let’s go right on, Agatha, and pretend 
that we are not afraid of it.” 

But Agatha’s conscience was not slumber- 
ing. ‘*Wouldn’t that be deceiving the cow?” 
she objected. 


or dece Ive 


frightened, the youngsters 
knowing what to do 


Ungenerous 

BALTIMORE child went on her sixth 

birthday to visit a little cousin in Phila- 

delphia. At night they were put to bed early. 

\n hour passed, and heartbreaking sobs were 
heard from the children’s bedroom. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dearies?”” asked 
the Philadelphia mother, as she entered the 
dark room. 

Whereupon, from beneath the bedclothes, 
came the voice of the Baltimore youngster: 

‘Janet won't give me any of her peanuts.” 

“But Janet h. ; no peanuts,” said the aunt. 

“T know that,”” sobbed the other child, 
“but she said if she did have peanuts she 
wouldn’t give me any.” 
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Not Far Wrong 


1 ' 
bachelor on the 


HE bashful fifth floor 

recently encountered a neighbor, a young 
mother, and, wishing to be neighborly, asked 

** How is your little girl, Mrs. Jones?” 

“My littl is quite well, | thank you, 
Mr. Smith,” replied the proud mother 

“Oh, it’s a boy!” bachelor 


‘lL knew it was one or the 


exclaimed the 
In confusion 
other = 


Clothes Make the Man 


is odd how one *s « lothes react on one ’s 
mentality,” he 


ory 
observed one evening 
“Now, when I’m wearing a business suit I’na 
dress 


all business; when I’m in 


evening 

matters occupy my attention; and 

when I’m in golf togs I don’t think of any- 

thing but the game.” 

“Year 

1 | 

pose when you take 
utter blank.” 


social 


“And I sup- 


a bath your mind is an 


queried his listenet 
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A Musical Accident 
4 HI Deckers were enter 
taining callers one 
| afternoon, and while thi 
grown-ups were talkin, 
| the baby crept on the 
floor. Suddenly there wa 
a loud bump and a wild 
wal It from. the 
direction of the piano 
“Oh, Earl, the baby ha 
hurt himself!” cried M1 
D« ( k « I 
dear ig 


came 


“Run quick 

The young father had 
already dashe d 
the plano 


toward 
He dropped on 
his knees and groped un 
der the piano for his in 
jured offspring 
1 returned 

“He fell 


bumped his head on on 


Presently 
dow n and 


of the pe dals,” here porte d 


“Oh, the poor 


| darling! 


[s it a bad bump?” asked 
one of the guests 
“No,” he answered 


‘fortunately his head hit 
the soft pedal!” 


Partially Literary 
N a Western town they 
tell of a charming girl 


who is quite literary, and 
of her most de voted ad 
mirer, one Barker, with 
no taste in that direction 

It all happened on the 
evening when he had first 
been permitted to call 
spent an half-hour 
to discuss writers of whom the 


She h id 
trying 
man knew almost nothing 


¢ mbarrassing 
young 


Finally, in desperation, the girl broke out 
with, “Of course, Mr 
“Romeo and Juliet?” 

kor a young fellow felt at a 
loss, but then a brilliant idea occurred to him 
and he responded carelessly: 


“Why, I have 


Barke r, you have re ad 


St cond the 


re ad Rome o!” 


Would Make No Mistake 
SERGEAN I drilling the 
squad in the use of the rifle 

went smoothly until blank cartridges were 
distributed. ‘The recruits were instructed to 
load their guns and stand at “ready,” and 
then the sergeant gave the command, ** Fire 
at will!’ 

One recruit lowered his gun 


is Will?” he asked 


was recruit 


Everything 


“Which one 








EDITOR’S 


of the iT 

rte he ) 
but \ 
is assigned 
careless in 
to be done 
OTe the 
( ( in and 
( mn - 
turn © | 
d n't 


I n nal 
re ( 1 U farm ( 
ind ¢ rt elp 
d ith farm ork, 
ho ext ely 
tl t rk 
told tl by to 
ir later the b 
d every | t f 
h tl t thre I 
I th the t 
No Kick Then 
I d r met an 
t ym Ne 
nd I 
id the dealer 
od kverythu 
| d the undert 
tt troublk 
( it Tor ! 
le, vo 
t mour! 
I id the 
f. But 
It 1 
ve haven't 
( laints so 
ng Him Out 
toppe data 
tand one morn- 
] ito ! r 
of just what 
d. He looked at 
ind n looked 
4 irds nd Hit 
t encil He in- 
he price of this 
nd that, and 
t s post-« irds 
OKS Lhe oung 
»wasin charge 
te b cam ¢ 


( 


At | 


ns ithout 


st 


ried answering 


mak- 


the 


ustomer 


you a 


ny 


fly- 


the 


undertaker 


id 


“| 


recently 


Ow about 


rong 


SYMPATHETIC 


SEASICK SOLDIER: “ Don’t ask me, but tf ih ; { 
vants the treedom , iS, him 
can have it. I ’ain’t got no use for 


satis 


DRAWER 


Gentlemen All 
ME ORLER, a large, powerful woman 
' | overcrowded train, and, as 


entered an 
too tired to stand, she went into the 

mokine-car and took a seat ne | 

She attracted no particular attention, as each 

eemed to be absorbed in his tobacco 

The man seated next to het 


r the door. 


man 
and hnewspapel 
s perhaps unconscious of the vast quanti- 


ties of smoke he was emitting, so intent was 


he in reading 
HA’ m!”’ sh 


foolish enough 


said, glowering at him, “I 


tO Suppose that some 
| 


as 
of the men in here at least were gentle- 
men.” 

lhe offender straightened from h 
‘Pardon me, madam,” he an- 


is loung- 


Ing posture 
swered, politely offerin 


yr hera cigar. 
Forefathers 
| NIOR { } ” 


ington, Jefferson, 
of our four tathers; 


Nother, Wash- 
ind Madison were three 


s 


who was the fourth one! 





On Board the Transport 
FRIEND: “HH fond 9 

















al 7 


cra 


INTELLIGENT YOUNG WoMAN: 


A Story of the Front 
HI hobo knocked at the back door, and 
the woman of the house appeared 
‘*Lady, | Was at the front ie 
‘Poor man!” she interrupted. ‘Wait till 
I give you some food, and then you shall tell 
me your story \fter she had given him a 
hearty meal she anxiously inquired, “* What 


brave deed did you do at the front °”? 
“IT knocked,” he replied, meekly, “but 
couldn’t make nobody hear, so I came 


bac k i 


around to the 


His Revenge 
IMMY wanted his tooth after it had been 
pulled, so the dentist wrapped it up in 
paper and gave it to him 
“But what are you going to do with it, 
Jimmy?” he asked. 
“Tm going to take it home, cram it full of 


” 


sugar, and watch it ache. 


The New Grand Tour 
WO American engaged in 
trench digging, when one asked the othet 
if he remembered the big posters back home 
saving, “Enlist and see the world.” 
“Yes,” replied his companion, “ but why?” 
“Well, I didn’t know we had to dig clear 
through it in order to see it.” 


soldi rs were 





The Rich Man’s Table 
A CROWD was gathering quickly before 
restaurant window. Each new arriva 

would crane his neck over those in front of 
him and after one wild yell of surprise would 
settle down to a fascinated scrutiny. Occa 
sionally some one would break away from tl 
spell and dash madly into the restaurant 

A small man who could not see 
mob halted one who was elbowing nis way 
through, a look of disgust on his face. 

“What's the excitement?” 

“Aw, there’s a guy eatin’ his lunch in 
there, and they’ve given him two pieces of 
butter!” 


over the 


A Sad Case 

A Bl ILDE R and contractor in Phila- 

delphia, who has just now a considerabl 
amount of work 1n hand for the government, 
visited the plant one day and discovered a 
number of things he didn’t like. Of one in 
particular he spoke to his foreman: 

“T have just caught a fellow 

around smoking during working hours 
ordered them to give him a week’s wages and 
told him to clear out.” 

Yes,” said the foreman, with a grin, “‘! 
know all about it, for I have 
man leaving. Why, sir, he wasn’t employed 
here—he was merely looking for a job!” 


hanging 
So | 


just seen the 








Jusiness and 


‘inancial Conditions 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


Wee) EARLY seven’ weeks 
= SSK have el: ipse d, at this 
| b writing, since the Get 


ak 


V/A . 


NY5 mans inaugurated their 
4 va 
tae ee drive against the Allied 
be ° 
art 4 forces in France and 
\ L 7) 


v>:€ Flanders without bring- 
ig the b: att ‘which has developed from 
the im por- 
respects, mm the 





ie spring offensive MoOs< 


int battle, in some 


storv of the world—to a definite con- 
ision. As a result of the initial and 
he later successes of the leutons, which 

admittedly have been ex- 


the 


tensive, interval given 
Anxiety over to the engagement has 
in the . 
ae ae been one of great anxiety, 


and the alternations of hope 

and fear are destined to con- 

1ue until the outcome shall have been 
ehnitely and finally determined. ‘The 
British army which thus far has borne the 
int of the savage attacks, first in one 
ctor and then in another, and extend- 
a battle-front of more than fifty 
miles, has suffered cruelly but heroically. 


fy Over 


Ty ROOPS have been forced back from 
important after an- 
abandoning some which had been 


one position 
( ther, 
only as a result of great sacrifices 
and which had been retained for nearly 
four ye And the Allies, but more 
particularly the British, have lost heav- 
ily also in men and munitions of war. In 
brief, the Spring Campaign of 1918 has 
been a series of reverses for the Allie sup 
to this point. 
have been and great the successes of the 
Central Powers, the latter, to the pres- 
ent time, have failed in the accomplish- 
ment of their main objective. This, 
according to a statement made in Parlia- 
ment by David Lloyd George, has been 
the separation of the British and the 
French armies, in order to encompass the 
former or force it back upon the Channel 
ports and capturing the latter. If suc- 


von 


ars. 


But serious as the losses 








the remainder of the 
a furious drive 


cessful in that, 
eram embodied 
Paris, deprived of many of its defenders 


pro- 
agaist 


advan 
through 
to concentrate no fewer than 
attack, the Germans 
out thei 
mains to be 


| HER as a result of the 
they 


HI 
tages 
being able 
106 divisions in the 


able 


have Palle d 


will be to carry plans re 
Lhe, 
have fought savagely, ham- 


the British line al- 


seen, 


Securities 


mering 
Reflect 


Confidence Most without pause, and 
their losses in man power 
have been enormous, and 


now the British re inforced by the | re neh 
re offering stubborn resistance and con- 
toot of the Now 


hope of a successful outcome, and now 


testing every way. 


de spondency, has been in the ascende nt 


ever the drive began, and 
this, of arly in 
May a depression of sentiment pervaded 
the London and 
military wrote articles 
ing the public mind for the 
abandonment of Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne. Despite this a stubborn 
optimism prevailed in the security mar- 
kets Liberty bonds, 


and other national funds ruled steady 


great 
will continue. | 


SINCE 
COUTSC, 
newspapers, several 
experts prepar- 
possible 


and consols, rentes, 


London, Paris, and New York. 
HILE stocks and bonds have not 
suffered to any great extent, thus 
far—or at all in some instances—from 
the portentous happenings abroad, the 


country has been sobered by the 
Allied arms. ‘The setback 
realities of war home to 
the community as nothing could 
have done and forced a ealization of 
the tremendous significance of the battle 
now in France. Muingled 
with the appreciation of the fact that 


the contest 1s be tween CIN lization on the 


entire 
reve rses to the 
has brought the 


else 


progre SS in 


one hand and barbarism upon the othet 
has been a feeling of bitterness that this 








54 BUSINESS 


AND 


country is able to take but a small part, 


relatively, in what may be the decisive 
battle of the war. True, our forces, 
brigaded with the English and the 


| ren h, ure hehting gallantly unde the 
upreme ommand of General Foc h, but 


the situation is critical, the needs are 


urgent, and we could be doing so much 


but for our original unpreparedness 


APPILY, the weary and war-worn 
forces of Great Britain and France, 
with such contingents as othe nations 


can supply, will be able to hold out 
against the terrible onslaughts until we 
are able to accumulate 


enough menabroad topermit 
us to play our full part. But 
the re be no assurance 
on that pomt. There are 
limitations to hu- 
man endurance for instance, aside from 
which Germany appears to have staked 
everything upon the pending conflict in 
the hope of bringing the war to a deh- 
nite 


Cannot 
Dictate 


the Terms can 


certain 


leutonic VICtory 
She 1s well aware of our inten- 
and has struck the 
blow while yet she may, realizing that if 


conclusion and a 
this vear. 
tions by this time 
it was much longer deferred she would 
be overwhelmed by 


and 


OUT 
money. 


matchless re- 
And even 
should succeed in defeating the 
Great Britain and 
France and in seizing the Channel ports, 
she will not be able to dictate the terms 


sources 1n 
if she 


prese nt 


men 


armies of 


of peace or impose her will upon the 
world until she has met and defeated 
still other armies and the combined 


British and American fleets. 


E ies National City Bank of this city 
in a consideration of 

nomic conditions sums up the situation 
as follows: ‘‘ There will be no peace, no 


recent €co- 


matter what occurs on the continent of 
Europe until the purposes for which the 
United States ente red the are 
ized. They will be re alized not alone 
because the people of the United States 
will stand immovably for them, but 
because the whole world outside of Ger- 
many and her three allies will stand for 
them They call for the vindica- 
tion of certain principles of public right 
which were violated by the ultimatum 
to Serbia, by the attack upon Belgium, 
and by the violation of neutral rights 


Wal real- 





FINANCIAL 








CONDITIONS 


‘| he world out 
of the offending nations 1s one 1 
judgment upon these acts and the ¢ 
man military powel will never dictat 
terms of peace though her armies shy 
sweep kurope to the shores of every 


upon the high seas. 


EPRESSING as. the 


abroad has been on numerous o 


news f 


sions, it has accomplished some g 
It has directed 


the att 
tion of the community, 
example, to our moral o 
gation toward our allies; 


Reverses 
Stimulate 
War Work 


the necessity of assist 
them to the utmost 
speedily in the defense of Libert 


Democracy, and Civilization. 


HAT the Fleet Corporation wl 
has full control of the building 
ships stood in need of a forceful ex 

tive has been only too painfully 
parent for months. And this necess 
was emphasized the m 


when the continued G 
Shipping ™an successes forced t 
and truth home upon us ¢! 


Airplanes we did not possess the t 
nage 
for the large 
of our forces abroad. And so it came 

pass that President Wilson nam 
Charles M. Schwab of the Bethleh: 
Steel Corporation as Director-Gene 

of the Fleet Corporation. | he appol 

ment of the best-equipped man in 1 
country for the important work 

supervising the building of the n 
ships has commended itself to all con 
petent observers, and the only regret 
that the Administration did not sec 

Way to make such a selection 
vear and a half ago when the Shipp 
Corporation was formed. We would ha) 
been much further along in the constru: 
tion of ships if such had been the c: 


necessary tO prov 


augmentat 


cleat 


R. SCHWAB immediately tran 
ferred the headquarters of tl 


Emergency Fleet Corporation and it 
1,500 employees from the political at 


mosphere of Washington to Philad 
phia, which is the most important cent 
of the new shipbuilding industry, an 





it is confidently believed that the wor} 


of constructing ships will now 
Cont; . 


inued on eighteenth 


have foll Z 


go fol 
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‘ WWW S 
Ww 
Chocolates in War Ti 
ocoiates 1n ar ime es 
The single aim of this company in war time is public ) : 
service service to the government and service to the A 
people. To this end we are cooperating closely with the Re 
ood Adm tinistration, limiting our output to conserve raw materials and rigorously main- w 
sining the high quality and food value of our products. ae 
Can I eat candy and be a patriot? ‘* Yes,’’ answers the Food Administration, ‘‘ if you eat z 
kind of candy that contains a minimum amount of sugar.’’ First among such candies xv 
Administration lists chocolate coated candies with nut Ke 
nd fruit centers Ww 
+ = A. 
[here is an abundance of chocolate. It is pure and WwW 
wholesome and has high food value You are cooperating WS 
n the conservation program if you eat chocolate confection ; Ww 
ry containing such centers y ys 
—_— ff K 
| 5 NOTS 
CAOGOLATE x 
NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED 1S 
LS som wo commanacas a 
COVERED \ 
ws 
awd Ww 
: : vv 
NUT COMBINATIONS x 
. ‘A 
Ay icRage containing sweets Ww 
tnat ar it the head of the Li 
list of candies that conserve % 

v 


xd 
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fold by Whitman agencies nearly everywhere 
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THE OFFENDER and His Relations to Law and Society 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 


V. Y. City Comm 

The spirit of the book mpathetic but never mawkish, - onets ictive rather than merely 
lenunciatory It deserves to be read carefully by all officials who have to do with the ad- 
ition of the criminal law and by all who from a humanitarian point of view are interested in the 
of the misdemeanant classes.” —N. Y. Tribu **'The Offender’ should find a place 
shelves of every judge, lawyer and citizen who has any remotest interest in the great humani- 
ments of the present pl Baltimore Sun. . The great merit of this book is the hu- 
ind intimacy, the familiarity « detail and trut hfulness, with which it treats of four complicated 

f iety’s dealing with the wrongdoer.” —N. Y. Sur Crown Svo, $2.00 
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HODGSON fitS#s 


_ Hodgson houses are built at the Hodgson factory—in neatly finished, 
fitted and painted sections. 
Select the bungalow, cottage, garage, playhouse or poultry house you 
want from the variety of photographs, plans and prices in the Hodgson 
Catalog. Then by paying 25% the cost of your house we prepare 
and hoid it until wanted. Your house is shipped to you in sections 
and it is but a day’s work for unskilled workmen to put it together. 
Send for the catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Roem 256, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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Booklets You 
Should Have 


ee investor should have 
a copy of our valuable new 
book, “Safety and 6%,” tell- 
ing how the Straus Plan has pro- 
tected investors forthirty-six years 
without the loss of a dollar. Write 
for it, together with our booklet, 
“Acid Tests of Investments in 
War Time” and our current In- 
vestment List, describing sound 
first mortgage 6% serial bonds, in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 amounts. 
Ask for 


Offering No. F-809 


S:\W.STR. \US & CO. 


Established 1882 ncorporated 
NEW YORK CHIC AGO 
150 Broadway Straus Buildin ng 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Kansas City 


36 years without loss to any investor 
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( , ti) ied ty ) + 1 
ward rapidly 
of the 
nto 


154 
and aticlacenule M 
considerations that ent 
of Mr. Schwal 
of the Emerge 
Fleet Corporation were influential 
in the appointment of John D. Ri 
President of the Anaconda Copper C 


Sale 
the 
Director - Ge Ne ral 


St le ction 


pany, as Director of Aircraft Product 
for the army. President Wilson 
his latest address, abandoning for 
time the abortive discussions of pea 
sounded the proper note of *force”’ 
dealing with Germany in the futu 
*Force,” he said, ‘without stint 
limit, righteous and triumphant—f 


which will make right the law of the w 
and cast every selhsh dominion dow1 


the dust.”” One way of applying “force 
assuredly, 1S the selection of forcet 
men like Mr. Schwab and Mr. Ryan, m 


who are accustomed to the accompli 


ment of things to equip our forces forw: 


F 


Ing, 


INAL the Third Libert 
| oan are not available at this WI 
but there can be ho doubt that 


has been highly successful like its pred 


de tails of 


cessors, and for this the reverses su ‘ 
tained by the Allies are 
part responsible. Phe set 
Liberty back clearly disclosing th: 
iauiiitin our own ftorces” were 
jeopardy has stimulated t 
small subscribers. A de 
and pregnant interest centers upon tl 
total number of subscriptions, for th 
will disclose to what extent the thrit 


campaign is bearing fruit and to what 
extent the wage workers are supporti! 
he first loa 
and the 
subscribers exceeded 
The called for $3, 
00 and the Treasury announc 
that it would allot up to one-half th 
over-subseriptions. On the basis 
an allotment of $3,808,766,150 the sep: 


rate applicati ms excet ded Q, 500,000. 


the Government in war. 
called for $2,000,000,000 


individual 


num 
be I of 
4,000,000. S¢ cond 


100,000, 


, is believed in some quarters that 
the Third Liberty Loan, nominall 


for $3,000,000,000 but with the blue sk 
for the limit, will exceed the second 
even, in the total of subscribers. — | 


some communities the desire to partic 
pate was nothing short of an obsession, 


and there were countless cases of larg: 
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To the man of affairs 


P castle who is answering his 
| t rape 

iE H country’s call to arms 

3 Manncenees « 

5 your ESAT x HE MANAGEMENT OF YOUR ESTATE 
in : | is a twenty-page booklet describing the services 
a ; q performed by this company. It will interest 
2 2 y¥ every man whois giving thought to the safeguarding 
a et: oof his business interests while in the service of his 
Pa scssssssssisissinisissusbadaasaaanee oe 


i] vy we . — 
Ly Um0Nn yw Tat — fi country. 
E 

: sotnoy ADWOY News a 
i seis . : 


a quest. 


We will gladly mail you a copy upon re- 
Further details will be cheerfully given by 
the ofhcials of this company at our main othce or 


at either of ovr uptown branches. 


Union Trust Company ¢ New York 


80 Broadway, 


BRANCH 
425 Fifth Ave 


Capital and Surplus 
$8,500,000 


New York 
BRANCH 


786 Fifth Ave. 


MN) MN 








Books To Help and 


Inspire Business Men 
RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. $1.25 


Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 
RETAIL BUYING Currron C. Frev_p 1.25 


Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinr 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Rosert R. Uppecrarr 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russet H. Conwewu ee 
WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. RussettH.Conweii .50 
IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F. DELAND ; 
\T THE SIGN OF THE DOLLAR 
Lorin F. DeLanp 1.25 
BUSINESS EDUC (TION AND AC- 
COUNTING C. W. Haskins 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W. Taytor 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Frepertck W. Taytor 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANK- 
ING. Cartes A. Conant (2v0ls.).. 5.00 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Caries A. Conant. 


ee Oe ere 50 


1.00 


50 


2.00 
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A Safe Investment 
IOWA FARM MORTGAGES 


at 
5° and 512° 


This offering is based upon some of the most im- 
proved farms in the best agricultural districts of Lowa. 


Being right on the ground and know- 
ing Iowa farm values, we are especially 
fitted to give you expert and reliable 
information about these securities. The 
mortgages we offer you have been se- 
lected with extreme care, and as we have 
invested our own funds in them have 
no hesitancy in offering them to you as 
one of the most legitimate and reliable 
investments you could possibly make. 

Write us concerning these carefully 
selected 5% and 514% first mortgages. 
It is absolutely a safe investment. 

Send for our list 
BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


312-315 Hippee Building Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago: 208 So. La Salle St. 
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an 
Income 
Month 
by 
Month 


Share in the Profits 
of American Industries 


Advantages of 
The Ten Payment Plan 


ma plan of Savi S 
FITABLE WHILE 
ail hn ” 
Write for booklet H-6 and 


list of investment suggestions 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


te socks Echene 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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Investments Secured 


by Essential Industries 
Netting 6!,°% to 8% 


attractive rates are 
made possible by present conditions 
and great demand for capital from 
industries essential to victory. 


Such unusually 


Farming, mining of coal, the manu- 
facture of steel, paper and labor-sav- 
ing equipment, are typical of such 
industries. 





SHEO 1665 40D a 


In investing your surplus funds, it 
is for the best interests of your country 
to choose sound, securities of this char 
acter. Denominations of $100, $500 
and $1000. 


Write 





STABLI 


for circular No. 1006 HA. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
10 South La Salle St., cutie E 
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CONDITIONS 
manufacturing plants employing fro: 
1,000 to 2,000 hands, or even mor 
where every employee subscribed to 
bond. This is a great accomplishme: 
in a country where before the war tl 
number of regular investors did not great 
ly exceed, if in fact it equaled, 400, 
individuals. Men and women have i: 
vested in the Liberty loans who before t} 
war had never seen a bond and their es 
perience has given them a slight rudimen 
tary knowledge of securities and turned 
their minds into new channels of thought 


HAT this may have an important 

bearing upon the investment mark 
of the future is self-evident. But it would 
be idle to discuss the matter now, fo: 
the Government has the first call upor 
all surplus funds and, 
cording to the Washingto: 
advices, we might as wel! 
prepare ourselves to-day a 
later on for a fourth, hfth, 
and sixth and even, pos 
sibly, for a seventh and eighth Libert 
Loan. It may be said, incidentally, 
however, that there are many attractive 
investment possibilities in the security 
market to-day, bonds of undoubted 
safety yielding as much as 6 per cent 


Investments 
and 
Business 


on the money employed in their pu 
chase and good industrial preferred 
stocks that return even more. Upo 


the first signs of a general peace, on 
that would stop the awful drain otf 
Government expenditures and the bur 
densome taxes, well-secured issues will 


probably advance rapidly. 


ENERAL industry is dominated 
more and more by the war, and 
civilian requirements are slowly but 


surely being thrust aside in virtually all 
lines of activity. While a large volum: 
of business is 1n progress, so much of it 
originates with the Government and | 

transacted under such conditions as t 
deprive it of an inspirational force. Thi: 
is due in part to the inability of mer 
chants to measure the situation as 1 
the past. While bank clearings are main 
tained at a high level, for instance, it 1 
clear that the totals are made up in part 
of merchandise at high cost rather tha! 
of an increased volume of goods bought 
and sold. And the same is true of th 
foreign trade statement, the amount o! 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Carefully Selected 





First Mortgages 


Both Farm and City Loans 
From the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have made a 


specialty of Mortgage 
have a large list of satished customers 
many of whom have been with us for a 
quarter of a century. 
Interest remitted promptly each six 
months. No losses. No delays A 


large list of loans always on hand to 
select from. 


Interest allowed from date of 
receipt of draft. 
Write for booklet and loan list No. 770. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 


Investments and 











The 
Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine 
will supply upon request 
booklets on Investments 
in Stocks and Bonds, 
Insurance, Banking 
and Trust Company 
service —see list on the 


next page 























6° Farm Mortgages 


SAFE—PROFITABLE-— PATRIOTIC 

r Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds 

al le and decidedly patriotic investments If food pro 

is to be extended, agriculture must be financed. Send f 
phiet ““F"* and current fferi ings. Denominations #100 a up. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Capital and Surplus, $500,000 


are sate, 





























CONDITIONS 


exports in particular representing s| 
ments of goods ranging 10 to 50 
cent. higher in price and even m 
above the prices prevailing last year 


ATURALLY, in view of the hea 
financial operations of the Gove: 
ment, the money market is givi 
the merchants and bankers consideral 
concern. Efforts to induce the Treasu 
to distribute the payme: 


on account of the incon 


Money- tax over a period of tin 
Market ‘ys 
Affairs have failed and the amou 


estimated at $4,000,000, 

must be turned in by Ju 
15. In addition to this the subseri 
tions to the Third Liberty loan m 
approximate fully $4,000,000,000, whi 
will be payable in installments over 
period beginning May 4, and endir 
August 15. The heavy July disburs: 
ments involving upwards of $300,00 
ooo will fall due between times. Althoug 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness a 
ready outstanding will reduce the cas 
requirements somewhat on the loan an 
tax payments, the sum total is ver 
heavy and some fears are entertaine: 
as to the ability of the market to provid: 
the amount without unsettlement. 


N this connection it is interesting t 

note that several movements ar 
under way to prevent disturbances and 
convulsion in the money market. Thes: 
involve the popularization and more ex 
tended use of acceptances in commercial 
transactions, a modification of the terms 
of sale customary in some lines, doing 
away with open ledger accounts in favor 
of notes which by endorsement may 
become double name paper and thu: 
available for discount, and the creatio! 
of discount corporations, to act as al 
intermediary between merchants and 
banks in handling endorsed bills and 
acceptances. This latter is a feature 
which works well in London and on the 
Continent, and the formation of two 
discount corporations in New York re 
cently with rumors of a possible. third 
may well mark a movement that wil 
impart a higher degree of fluidity t 
accepted bills and the like than the 
now possess. This is in every way d 
sirable, for loans and credits are entirel\ 
too rigid under existing methods. 
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